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ADTERTISEMENT. 



Tffis little book has been compiled with great care, and con- 
siderable labour, from the best authorities, in the hope that 
all classes of readers may find something in it not only amusing 
but instructive. 

It is not offered as an entire History of England ; but as a 
succession of narratives of the principal Events, not as already 
known from school abridgments, but here presented in their 
integrity from the contemporary chronicles, or from the pages 
of modern historians, whose facile style has invested the stern 
factsof their predecessors with so many new readings, that even 
old stories appear in a new light. 

In addition to many minute pictures of the more salient events 
in our history, will be found a correct chronicle of memorable 
dates ; descriptions of costume, manners, and domestic habits, 
of the different periods ; offering to the student many new and 
useful authorities, and to the general reader much amusement 
and information. 

Great care has been taken to render the work unobjectionable 
to the most fastidious person, by excluding* everything that 
could not be read aloud in schools and families ; and by the 
abstinence from all party spirit alike, in politics as in religion. 

It is with the utmost respect to copyright, that the works of 
modem authors are quoted ; the extracts have been i£L;v.d& vsv 
pure admiration of their excellence^ axi^ Vi^ \>^ Y^^-sRiXsJCvcv^ 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

the public with so pleasant a * taste of their quality,' enhance 
the interest of the original pages. 

As in a skeleton map, which gives but the landmarks of the 
different countries, and leaves the cities, towns, and villages, to 
be filled in by the research of the student ; this volume pre- 
sents simply the outlines of our history, but points to the heat 
sources for further study. 

At the same time the work presents, in the most attractive 
form the great and leading events of English history, so as to 
point out the means by which England has attained her pre- 
sent greatness in the scale of nations. 

CHARLES SELBY. 



NOTE 

BT THE PUBLI8HEBS OP THE TWENTY -SIXTH EDITION. 

This Edition has been extended by the addition of the lead- 
ing events of the present reign, described from the best 
authorities, and brought down to the auspicious event of the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales with the Princess Alexandra 
of Denmark. 
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OBIOHSr AND EABLT HISTOBT OF BBITAIN 

Geoffi:ey, ef Monmouth, a Benedictine monk, who lived in the 
twelfth century, penned, in Latin, ahistory of Britain, and dedicated 
it to Kobert, £an of Gloucester, a natural son of Henry I., King 
of England. In this pretended history Britain is said to receive 
her name from Brutus, the first of her kings. What the historian 
relates is as follows : — Brutus, son of Sylvius, grandson of .£neas, 
had the misfortune to kill his father as he was shooting at a deer. 
As he could not, or would not, after this fatal accident, stay any 
longer in Italy, he retires into Greece, where, gathering together 
the descendants of the Trojans that were put thither after the 
destruction of their city, he puts to sea with them, and, after long 
wandering on the Mediterranean, enters the Atlantic ocecji, ana 
performs wonders in several places, particularly at Gaul, against 
Gofifarius, King of Aquitain. At length, guided by an oracle, he 
comes and lands on the island of Albion, at a place where Totnes 
now stands, in the county of Devon.* The island was at that 

* Theverv s^one upon which Bmtns, the nephew of ^neas, landed at Totuesstili 
remains 1 It is inserted in the footway, nearly opposite the Mayoralty House, in 
ihe Fore-street. ** From Totnes, the neighbouring shore was heretofore called 
Totnese. And the * British History ' tells us that Brutus, the founder of the 
British nation, arrived here." And Havillances (John de Alvilla, or Hauteville, 
according to Mr. Wright), as a poet, following the same authority, writes 
thus : — 

** Inde dato cursa, Brutu* comltatns Achate . 
Qallorum spoliis cnmulatis navibus eequor 
Exarat, et superis auraque faventlbus usus 
Littora feliees entrat Totnesia portus," 
** From hence, great brute, with his Achates steered. 
Full fraught with Oallio spoils their ships they appeas'd 
The winds and gods were all at their cotnm&tvdi, 
AMd happy Totnes shew'd them gratcfa\\«tt<l.**»— GU>«o«C a Comd*^' 

Jfo/es and Queriett vol. i., jpagt %a.— J . M«ft«r Bwr** »•**' 
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time inhabited by giants, of the race of Cham, whose chief, or 
king, was Gog-Magog. 

Brutus and his companions, though few in number, not only 
keep their ground, but root out the giants, and get possession of 
the island, which Brutus, from his own name, called Britain. 
Before his death he divided his kingdom among his three sons ; 
Locrin, or Loegrin, had for his share Loegria^ so called from him ; 
the same with England now, exclusive of Wales, which was the 
share of Camber, Brutus's second son, and from liim called 
Cambria. Albanact, the yoimgest, had the coimtry since called 
Scotland, to which he gave the name of Albania. Having laid 
these foundations, the author continues his history, giving an 
account of the various revolutions that happened in the island 
under tlie kings, successors of Brutus, whose names he relates, 
with some of their actions. But as to the time of their reigns he 
is not so exact, setting down neither when they began nor how 
long they lasted. He is contented vdth saying, " Brutus' s arrival 
in Albion was twelve hxmdred years after the flood,, and sixty-six 
after the destruction of Troy." 

This history, published in so dark an age, was greedily received, 
particidarly by the Welsh, the posterity of the Ancient Britons ; 
but it brings with it so many marks of forgery that it is looked 
upon by all that have examined it vdth any attention as a fiction 
of Geoffrey himself^ or some other author, whom he has too im- 
plicitly foUowed. 

After rejecting this fable, I wish it were in my power to ^ve a 
satisfactory account of the origin of the Britons ; but that is im- 
possible — we must be satisfied with the conjectures of Caesar, 
Tacitus, and some more modem authors. The most probable ac- 
count seems to be this — that Great Britain was peopled bv the 
Celtse, or Gauls, descended from Gomer, son of Japhet. Of this 
the name Cumri, by which the Welsh call themselves still in 
their language, and several other reasons, vrill not suffer us to 
doubt. Besides, the numerous swarms of Gauls that over-ran 
so great a part of Europe and Asia, make it credible they 
neglected not to send eolonies into Great Britain, which lay so 
near them. The affinity, taken notice of b^ antiquaries, between 
the G^uls and Britains, with respect to religion, is a further con* 
firmation of thi» opinion. It i» true, indeed, the Belgee^ are said 
by some writers to scttie in the eastern, the Spaniards in the west- 
em, and the Slbemians, or Irish, in the normem parts of Great 
Britain ; but this is inconsistent vrith the common opinion. The 
Belgse were no other than Gtiuls, and the Spaniards, as well as the 
Irish or Scots, were, according to some vmters, colonies of the 
Celtiberian-Gauls, that inhabited alon^ the western coasts of Spain. 
But supposing it were not very certam that these Spaniards were 
not Celtiberians, it can't be dienied that the sonthem part, now 
called England, was peopled by the Gaulia, This is the most 
j)robable account of the origin of Britain. 
__ TZaptRf Introdxictiov y ;». 4. 
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THE DRTTIDS. 

It is imiyersally agreed that the Druids derived tiieir name from 
that superstitiotis reverence they paid to oaks, Deni, in the British 
language, signifying an oak. They were composed of the highest 
orders of the people, the commonalty, for obvious reasons, being 
excluded from the arcana of their political system, whereby a 
strict alliance was formed between the Church and State; and 
this imion rendered them awful to the people, and necessary to 
those who were placed in elevated stations of life by birth, 
education, or employment. 

Their hair they wore short, but i^eir beards very long. In 
their hands they carried a wand; and an enchased ornament, 
called the Druids* egg, was hung about the neck. Their garments, 
a kind of loose gowns, reached down to the ground ; but when 
engaged ia religious ceremonies they always wore a surplice. 
The Isle of Anglesey was their chief seat of residence, where tliey 
had their principal seminary, and held an annual meeting of the 
States. Such was the reputation of this seat of the muses, that 
the children of the Gauls were sent for education hither. 

The Druids have been distinguished by historians into three 
orders, or classes, namely: 1. Druids properly so called; 
2. Bards-^ and 3, Yates, or flubates. 

Those which ranked under the first class united a secular with 
on ecclesiastical authority, by regulating all public aflfairs, pre- 
siding over the mysteries of religion, offering all grand expiatory 
sacrifices, adjusting religious ceremonies ; nay, their power 
extended to life and effects, respectnig which their decisions were 
final ; yet they were all in subordination to one Arch-Druid, 
elected from their body by a mcnority. This primate, or pope, 
enjoyed his supremacy during liie ; his person was held sacred ; 
and the power of excommimication and deposing kings at his 
{klensure depended upon his will, which was absolute. 

The Druids of the second order, styled Bards, w»e not only 
priests, but national preceptors, heralds, poets, and musicians. 
To them was comnntted the important trust of educating children 
of all ranks. Their memory was the repository containing the 
noble exploits of their heroes. These on public occasions they 
sung, in verses of tiieir own composing, accom]paQied with harps 
or a choms of yoatiis ; but at their solemn religious ceremonies 
they also sans hymns. 

Tnose of the third class were the Vates, who devoted them- 
selves to the study of physic, natural philosophy, astronomy, 
magic, divination, and augury; in the knowledge of which they 
were skilled to a d^ree tiiat seemed above the pitch of mental 
knowledge in the eyes of the ignorant people. * Speneet ^ p . ^ > 

• Rowlands, In his *<Hona Antiqua." lma«ta«sthft**weOTvOi%MetA.'^ ^^ScSSa 
ieeras to ^Here) aUled IViteh, In SooUand, to be a t^kVc ot \>tu\^\sb«v, «»ss.x»»»«- 
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LAWS AND RELIGION OF THE DRUIDS. 

Altlioagh the policy of the Druids would never suffer theii 
laws and religious tenets to be handed down in writing, it being 
their custom to teach their disciples everything by heart, a 
Bayardian author has been at some pains to collect some of the 
Druidical maxims, or rules, of which the most remarkable are 
these : — 

** None must be instructed but in the sacred groves. 

" Misseltoe must he gathered with reverence, and, if possible, 
in the sixth moon. It must be cut with a golden bill. 

** Everything derives its origin from Heaven. 

" The arcana of the Sciences must not be committed to -wTiting, 
but to the memory. 

" Great care is to be taken of the education of children. 

" The powder of misseltoe makes women fruitful. 

** The disobedient are to be shut out from the sacrifices* 

** Souls are immortal. 

** The sold after death goes into other bodies. 

" If the world is destroyed, it will be by fire or water. 

" Upon extraordinarj' emergencies a man must be sacrificed. 

" According as the body falls, or moves after it has fallen, 
according as the blood flows, or the wound opens, future events 
are foretold. 

" Prisoners of war are to be slain upon the altars, or buint 
alive enclosed in wicker, in honour of the gods. 

" All commerce with strangers must be prohibited. 

** He that comes last to the assembly of the States ought to be 
punished with death. 

** Children are to be brought up apart from their parents till 
they are fourteen years of age. 

" Money lent in this world will be repaid in the next. 

" There is another world, and they who kill themselves to 
accompany their friends thither will live mth them there. 

" Letters given to dying persons, or thrown on the funeral piles 
of the dead, will faithfully be deliyered in the other world. 

Us coi^ecture upon this noted story, related by Voplscas, who says — ** Dioclcsian, 
when a private soldier, in Gallia, on Us removing thence, reckoning with his 
hostess, a Druid woman, she told him he was too penorioos, but that he need 
not be 80 sparing of his money, for after he should kill a boar, she assured him 
(looking steadfastly in his face) he would be Emperor of Rome. These words 
made a great impression upon him, and he was afterwards much delighted in 
hunting and killing boars, often saying, when he saw many made emperors, 
and his own fortune not mending, ' I kill the boars, but It is others eat their 
flesh.* However, many years after, Arrius Aper, father-in-law of the Emperor 
Knmerlanus, grasping for the empire, treacherously slew him, for which fact 
being brought by the soldiers before Dioclesian (then become a prime commander 
in the army), he asked his name, and being told he was called Aper (t. e., a boar), 
without flirther pause sheathed his sword in his bowels, saying—* Et hune aprum 
eum e4tUri$t which done, the soldiers saluted him Emperor." 

Rapin Introductiim, paffe 6, 
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" The moon is a sovereign remedy for all things, as its name, 
in Celtic, implies. 

** Let the oisobedient be excommunicated ; let hiTn be deprived 
of the benefit of the law ; let him be avoided by sJl, and rendered 
incapable of any employ. 

" All masters of families are kings in their own houses ; they 
have a power of life and death over their vdves, children, and 
slaves." itapitif Introduction, pa^ 6. 

DRUIDICAL REMAINS. 

The most remarkable monument of antiquitv in our island, if 
we take into account its comparative reservation, as well as its 
.grandeur, is Stonehen^, on Salisbury I^lain, the chief temple and 
seat of justice of the Druids. It originally consisted of an outer 
circle of thirty stones, fourteen feet high, and upon the tops of 
them was carried throughout a continuous impost of large flat 
stones of the same vddth. An inner circle endlosing a diameter 
of eighty-three feet, appears to have consisted of much smaller 
stones, without in^osts, but about the same in nimiber as the 
outer circle. Within the second circle were five distinct erections, 
each consisting of two very larg^ stones vdth an impost, with 
three smaller stones in advance of each ; these have be^m called 
the trilithons. 

The circles were called ** doom rings," or circles of judgment ; 
the flat stones cf the interior were the " cromlechs," or altars on 
which the victims were sacrificed. They are ^eat stone scaffolds, 
raised just high enough for such horrid exhibitions, and just large 
enough in all their proportions, and so contrived as to render the 
whole visible to the greatest multitude of people. The officiating 
priest pouring a libation upon a man as a victim, smote him 
upon uie breast, near the throat; and on his falling, both 
from the manner of his fall, and &om the convulsions of his 
limbs, and still more from the flowing of his blood, they presaged 
what would come to pass. The rocking stones, or "tolmans," 
masses of sranite or sandstone, often weighing more than six or 
seven him&ed tons, which are so exquisitely poised that they can 
be moved by the touch of a finger, were other great adjuncts to 
the system of terror and superstition by which the Druids main- 
tained their influence ; they sought to appal and govern the popu- 
lar mind by imparting a more than natural grandeur to some great 
work of nature, by connecting it with some effort of ingenuity 
which was under the direction of their rude science.* 

Knight's Old England, 

* Drnidlcal circles are not confined to England or Scotland. On the opposite 
shores of Brittany the great remains of Camac exhibit a stractoro of far greater 
extent, even, than Abmy or Stonehengo. 
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THE TRADITION OF STANTON DREW. 

At tlie little village of Stanton Drew, in the county of Somer- 
set, about seven miles east of the road be<"ween Bristol and Wells, 
stands a well-known Druidical monument, wMcli, in the opinion 
of Doctor Stukeley, was more ancient than that at Abury. It 
consists (according to a recent writer) of four groups of stones, 
forming (or rather having formed when complete^ two circles, and 
two other figures, one an ellipse. Although the largest stones are 
much inferior in their dimensions to those at Stonehenge and 
Abury, they are by no means contemptible, some of them being 
nine feet in height, and twenty-two feet in girth. There is a curi- 
ous tradition, very prevalent amongst the country people, re- 
specting the origin of these remains, which they designate the 
** Evil Wedding,* ' for the follovnng good and substantial reasons : — 
Many hundred years ago (on a Saturday evening), a newly-mar- 
ried couple, with their relatives and friends, met on the spot now 
covered by these ruins, to celebrate their nuptials. Here they 
feasted and danced right merrily imtil the clock tolled the hour of 
midnight, when the piper (a pious man) refused to play any longer. 
This was much against the wish of the guests, ana so exasperated 
the bride (who was fond of dancing) that she swore "vvith an oath, 
she would not be baulked of her enjoyment by a beggarly piper, 
but would find a substitute, if she went to the infernal regions to 
fetch one. She had scarcely uttered these words, when a vene- 
rable old man, vdth a long beard, made his appearance, and having 
listened to their request, proffered his services, which were right 
gladly accepted. The old gentleman (who was no other than the 
Arch-fiend himseK) having taken the seat vacated by the godly 
piper, commenced playing a slow and solemn air, which, on the 
guests remonstrating, he changed into one more lively and rapid. 
The company now began to dance, but soon foimd themselves im- 
pelled round the performer so rapidly and mysteriously, that they 
would all fain have rested. But when they essayed to retire, they 
found, to their consternation, that they were moving faster and 
faster round their diabolical musician, who had now resumed his 
original shape. 

Their cries for mercy were imheeded, until the first glimmering 
of day warned the fiend that he must depart. With such rapidity 
had they moved, that the gay and sportive assenvbly were now re- 
duced to a ghastly troop of skeletons. "Heave you,** said the 
fiend, " a monument of my power and your wickedness, to the 
end of time ;** which saying, he vanished. The villagers, on 
rising in the morning, found &.e meadow strewn with large pieces 
of stone, and the pious piper lying under a hedge, half dead with 
fright ; he having been a witness to the whole transaction. 

Notes and Queries, vol, iv. p, 3. — David Stevens. 
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THE ROMAN ERA. 

FROM B.C. 55f TO A.D. 409 — 463 YEAB8. 

CESAR'S FIRST INVASION. 

In the latter part of the suminer of the year 55, b.c. (Halley, 
the astronomer, has gone far to prove that the exact day was the 
26th of August), a Roman fleet, bearing the infantry of two 
legions (about ten thousand men^, collected at the Portus Itius 
(Witsand), between Calais and Boidogne. Eighty galleys bore 
the invaders across the narrow seas. As they neared the \yhite 
Cliffe, which frowned upon their enterprise, Caesar beheld them 
covered with armed natives, ready to dispute his landing.* The 
laurelled conqueror, who, according to Suetonius, only experienced 
three reverses during nine years' command in Gaul, would not 
risk the Roman discipline against the British courage on a coast 
thus girt with natural defences. It is held that the proper in- 
terpretation of his own narrative is, that he proceeded towards the 
north ; and it is cohsidered by most authorities that the flat beach 
between Walmer Castle and Sandwich was the place of his dis- 
embaikation.f 

It was here, then, that the British and Roman weapons flrst 
came into conflict. But the captains and the standard-bearers 
marched not deliberately on shore, as they are represented 
on the colimm of Trajan, the cavalry and war-chariots of the 
active Britons met the invader on the beach; and whilst the 
soldiers hesitated to leave the ships, the standard-bearer of the 
tenth legion leaped into the water, exclaiming, as Caesar has re- 
corded, " Follow me, my fellow-soldiers, unless you will give up 
your eagle to the enemy. I, at least, will do my duty to the 
Republic, and to our general!" The Romans made good their 
landing. The symbols of the great Republic were henceforward 
to become fanuliar to the skin-clothed and painted Britons, J but 
not as yet were they boomd with the chain of the captive. The 
alleys in which the cavalry of Caesar were approaching the 

ritish shores were scattered by a storm. This calamity, and his 



B 



* This so exactly agrees with the cliffs of Dover, towards the south foreland, 
that an men of Judgment believe this to be the place. Rapittt p. 1 0. 

t Such Is the shore at the mouth of the river that goes up to Bfchborough 
called, in Latin, Bhutupiae, RutupsB, or Portus Butupensis. Dr. Gale calls 
BitupsB, which suits best with the modem name. Ibid, 

t The use of <!lothcs was scarcely known in the island. None but the inhabit- 
ants of the southern coasts covered their nakedness with the skins of wild beasts, 
carelessly thrown over them ; not so much to defend themselves against cold, as 
to avoid giving offence to the strangers that came to trafllo with them.. 'V>qk^ 
were wont, by way of ornament, to make incisions on thfilc \«/Q\«b.,Nsl>^^ ^a.«c^^ 
flowers, trees, and animals, which, with the )vdce ot 'woeA, XSms^j ^^^JkoXsA. 'aS. ^ ^^^ 
colour, that never wore out. These scari are, by TetlijXiiaffi,\«rBaftft>"^^"V*''^"^ -. 
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imperfect acquaintance with the country and with the coast, de« 
termined the invader to winter in Gaul. It is a remarkable fact 
that Caesar was ignorant of the height to which the tide rises in 
these narrow seas. A heavy spring tide came, and his transports, 
which lay at anchor, were dashed to pieces, and his lighter galleys, 
drawn upon the beach, were swamped with the rising waves. 
This second disaster occurred within a few hours after the con- 
clusion of a peace between the invader and the invaded. That 
very night, according to Cddaax^ it happened to be a full moon, 
wJien the tides always rise highest — a £ict at the time wholly 
lu^Laown to the Romans. The Britons, with a breach of confi- 
dence that may almost be justified in the case of the irruption of 
« foreign power into a peaceful land, broke the trealr. Csesar 
writes that they were signally defeated ; but the invader hastily 
jr^aired to his ^ps, and set Mil (about the 20th September), even 
without his hostages, for the opposite shores, where his power was 
better established. Knight's Old England, page 26. 

CJESAR'S SECOND INVASION. 

Ceesar, according to his custom, went and x>Assed part of the 
winter in Italy, leaving orders wi^ his officers to repair the old, 
and build some new snips. When he received advice that his 
orders were executed he came to Partus liius, where he found six 
hundred ships, and twenty-eight galleys, on board of which he 
put five legions (about thirty ihousand men) and two thousand 
noTse. He conducts this numerous fieet to a pl8u;e on the British 
coast marked by him the summer before, and lands his forces 
without opposition.* Bapin, page 11. 

CJSSAB'S PASSAGE OF THE THAMES. 

Caesar marches towards the Thames, with intent to penetrate 
into Cassibellanus's dominions ; when he comes to the nver side, 
at a very difficult ford, he sees the enemy drawn up on the oppo- 
site bank ; besides their great numbers they had fortified that part 
of the river with sharp stakes,t driven so deep that some of them 
did not appear above the water. Notwithstanding these obstacles, 
Ctesar resolves to attack them, and orders the horse to ride in, 

* He landed at the same place as before, no one daring to resist him, both on 
aooount of the multitnde of the ships and becanse thejr reached the shore on so 
many points at once. Dion C<unu$. 

t These stakes are just above Walton, in gttrrej, and the meadow facing them 
is called Coway. They are, even now, to be seoi at low water mark, and one of 
them was puUed oat of the Thames last year, bat with great difficulty. They are 
of oak, and though they hare lain in the water so long, are as hard as Brazil, and 
•s black as Jet. At Shepperton, thcj* have several knife handles made of them. 

Rapin, page 11. 

Csesar does not mention a stratagem he is said to make use of on this occasion. 

He caused an elephant, well fenced with iron, with a wooden tower on his back, 
^ ftall of men, to be forced into the river ; the sight of which monstrous creature, 

that looked like a walking battery, dil not a little contribute to ft-ighten the 
Biitoag&om the opposite shore. Polyamtts Stratag^ vol. i., p. 8. 
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aiid the foot to follow — the soldiers being scarce able to hold 
their hands above water to carry their arms. The attack was 
made with such resolution that the Britons at length were forced 
to quit their post, and leave the Romans a free passage. 

HapUit page 11. 

CiESAR'S DEPARTURE FROM BRITAIN. 

Caesar, after various fortunes, carried back his soldiers in the 
same year (b.c. 54) to Gaul. He set sail by night, in fear, he says, 
of the equinoctial gales. He left no body of men behind him — he 
erected no fortress. It is probable that he took back captives to 
adorn his triumph. But the Romans, with all their national pride, 
did not, in a succeeding age, hold Caesar's expedition to be a con- 
quest. Tacitus says, * *He did not conquer Britain, but only shewed 
it to the Romans." Horace, calling upon Augustus to achieve 
the conquest, speaks of Britain as "intactus" (untouched) : and 
Fropertius, in the same spirit, describes her as " invictus *' 
(unconquered). Knight's Old Englandf page 2G, 

BOADICEA. 

She was of the largest size, most terrible of aspect, most savage 
of countenance, and harsh of voice ; having a profusion of yellow 
hair, which fell down to her hips, and wearing a large golden 
collar. She had on a party-coloured floating vest, drawn close 
about her bosom, and over this she wore a thick mantle, connected 
by a clasp. Such was her usual dress, but at this time she also 
bore a spear, that thus she might appear more formidable to all. 

Monumenta Historica Britannica, 

FINAL RETIREMENT OF THE ROMANS. 

The Romans bid a final adieu to Britain about the year 448, 
after being masters of the most considerable part of it during the 
course of nearly four centuries.* Hume^ p,V6, 



BEITAIN INDEFEirDE NT. 

FROM 409 TO 455 — 46 years. . 

HENGIST AND HORSA. 

Hengist and Horsa, two brothers, possessed great credit among 
the Saxons, and were much celebrated for their valour and nobi- 
li.y. They were reputed, as most of the Saxon princes, to 
be sprung from Woden, who was worshipped as a god among 
those nations ; and they are said to be his great grandsons. 

They landed in the island of Thanet, about iSift '^^^t ^V'^^^^oJ^ 
sixteen himdred men. Hu-mc , -^ . "^^ • 

• JlApltt gajB it WM in the yenr 426 or AVI \ StVl\VntC^«»^*^'«*> ^"^'^^ 
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THE SAXOir HEPTABGHT. 

FROM 455 TO 827—372 tbabs. 

THE SEVEN KINGDOMS. 

The seyen English kingdoms ousting between the fifth and 
ninth centimes, were those of Kent, South Saxons, or Sussex, 
West Saxons, or Wessex, East Saxons, or Essex, Northumber- 
land, East Angleland, and Mercia. In 827, Egbert, King of 
Wessex, by a oombinatioii of erents was enabled to assume the 
title of King of England. 

During the existence, howeyer, of the Heptarchy, it appears, 
there was generally one king, who, for a idme, was supreme. But 
Egbert was solemnly crowned at Winchester, with the concurrence 
of a gen^uL council of the clergy and laity. He died in 837. 

Itaymond's Metrical Chronicle, p, 21. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 

About eighteen or twenty years before the arrival of the Roman 
missionaries, in the reign of Alia, King of Deira, some young 
diUdren were sent from thence to Rome to be sold. That sort of 
trade was then commonly done by the English, who made no 
scruple of selling their children when overstocked. These young 
slaves being exposed for sale in the public market, drew the eyes 
of vast nimibers of people upon than, who could not admire them 
enough. Among the rest, Gregory, Archdeacon of Rome, beheld 
them very attentively. He inquired particularly after the place of 
their birth, and the religion there professed. As soon as he knew 
they were English,* and bom of idolatrous parents, he resolved to 
go and preach the gospel to that nation. Being unable from, his 
duties in Rome (having become pope) to carry out his good inten- 
tion in person, he sent those whom he thought capable of inspiring 
the people with a relish for the gospel. He chose for this purpose 
forty Benedictine monks, with Austin (St. Augustin) at their head, 
in quality of abbot. Austin and his companions having passed 
through France, arrived at the Isle of Thanet in the year of our 
Lord 597. As soon as they were landed, he sent the king word 
that he was come into his dominions with a company of very 
honest men, to bring him a message of liie greatest importance, 
and instruct him in what would procure him everlasting happiness. 
tTpon this information Ethelbert ordered them to stay where they 
were, designing to go himself and hear from their own mouths the 
occasion of their journey. Some £bw days after he went to the 
Isle of Thanet, in company with the queen, who in all likelihood was 

* Bede has tither invented, or else heard, that Pope Gregory made divers Latin 
allnsiom npon answsrs to his questions concerning those boys, particularly on being 
told they were angll, he replied ** Bmi nam angelieam habent/aciem;'* or as moat 
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not ignorant of tlie reason of Austin's coming. As soon as the 
king anived, he seated himself in the open air, heii^ apprehensive, 
as £ede says, of chamu or ^peils, which m.the openneld he tJiought 
could have no power over him. Then, ordermg the strangers to 
be called before him, he asked them what they had to propose ? 
Austin, who was the spokesman, made a long hsurangue, preaching 
the gospel in a forcible and zealous manner. Ethelbert, informed 
by the interpreters what Austin had said, returned him this 
answer — ** Youx proposals are noble, and your promises inviting ; 
but I cannot resolve upon quitting the religion of my ancestors for 
one that i^pears to me supported only by me testimony of persons 
that are entire strangers to me. However, since, as I perceive, 
you have xm.dertaken so long a journey on purpose to impart to us 
wliat you deem most important and vsuuable, you shall not be sent 
away without some satisfaction. I will take care you are treated 
civilly in my dominions, and supplied with all things necessary 
and convenient. And if any of my subjects, convinced by what 
Tou shall say to thqin, desire to embrace youx religion, I shall not 
oe against it" This first step being taken, the queen got leave 
for me missionaries to settle at Canterbury, the capital of Kent, 
where she took care to provide them with convenient lodgings, 
and procure them the liberty of preaching to as man^ as had me 
curiosity to hear them. They made so good use of this favourable 
jimcture, that in a short time several of the principal Saxons 
embraced the Christian faith. The swift progress of the gospel at 
Canterbury raised the king's curiosity to be more particularly 
instructed in the nature of the religion those strangers preached. 
At lengtib, bv the persuasions of the queen, and frequent confer- 
ences with Austin, he received baptism about a year after the 
arrival of the missionaries. The conversion of the king being fol- 
lowed by that of mtdtitudes of his subjects, the queen's chapel, 
which stood without the city, soon became too little to hold them, 
and therefore the^r were obliged to turn one of the heathen temples 
into a church, which was dedicated to St. Pancrace. Shortly after 
several other temples were served in the same manner by Ethel- 
bert's order, and the foxm.dation8 of Canterbury Cathedral were 
laid, which was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, and was 
afterwards called St. Thomas. Thus began the conversion of the 
Saxons m England. Austin and his feUow-labourers were the 
instruments made use of by Divine Providence to tiuTi them from 
their idolatrous sm>erstition8 to the light of tlie gospel ; a blessing 
their brethren in Germany eiijoyed not till 200 years after, in the 
reign of Charies the Great. Ethelbert promoted to his utmost the 
conversion of his subjects, but without using the least violence or 
compulsion, having learnt of his instructors, as Bede expressly 
observes, " that God requires none to serve him but those who do 
it with a willing mind. Tlie Saxons were so eager to exotet-^R.^ 
the gospel that, if historians may be credited, K\xaS\a3Y*Ya. cst^a^^ 
baptized ten thousand in the nyex Swale, -yfbiOo. "rvsaia '"^'"^i^'^ 
Thtanes, Rapin,ro\, V., T>-^^* 
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THE SAXON AND DANE KINGS. 

FBOM 827 TO 1066—239 yeabs. 

EDWY AND ELGrVA. 

Kingston, although the fact has been oyerlooked by nearly every 
writer, was the scene of one of the most romantic incidents in 
early^ English history — ^the loves and misfortunes of Edwy and 
Elgiva. Ki'Ag Edwy, in his seventeenth year, was croTVTied with 
great magni^cence in the market-place at Kingston.* He was of 
handsome figure, and a most amiable disposition. Before his ac- 
cession he had been smitten with the charms of Elgiva, a noble 
lady, his kinswoman, whom he married secretly, in spite of the 
fulminations of Saint Dunstan and Odo, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who had represented to him that their relationship was 
too near to allow of their union. Upon the day of his coronation 
a great feast was prepared for all the nobles ; but the king, dis- 
liking their rude merriment and dnmkcnness, took an early 
opportunity to ■^'ithdraw, and spend the remainder of the day 
in the more congenial society of his best beloved Elgiva. 
The nobles, after he was gone, expressed great dissatisfaction at 
the indignity with which mey were treated in being abandoned by 
their entertainer ; and Saint bunstan was deputed by the rest to 
bring the monarch back to the table. Saint Dunstan readily 
undertook the mission, and accompanied by Odo, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was also highly indignant at the disrespect 
shown by Ed"\vy to the church, rushed into the royal apartment, 
and found the king dallying with his bride. The brutal Dimstan 
immediately tore him from her arms, and applying an opprobrious 
epithet to the queen, dragged the young monarch by force into 
the banqueting-hall of the nobles. It was not to be expected 
that any woman, however mild her temper, could forgive so deep 
an insult as this ; and Elgiva exercised all the influence she pos- 
sessed over her husband s mind to bring about the ruin of the 
presuming and unmannerly priest. An opportunity was soon 
found ; charges were brought against him from which he could 
not clear himself,t and he was finally banished fix>:n the kingdom, 
and forced to take refuge in Flanaers. But tl.e Archbishop of 

* Here the old Saxon monarchs of England were crowned In alght of the people, 
most of them on a raised platform In the open air, and the rest in the church :— 
Edward the Elder, Athelstan, Edmund, Edred, Edwy, Edward the Martyr, and 
Ethclred. Egbert, the first king of England, held a great council here In the year 
838, and In the records of that event the town is styled ** Kyngngcston, that fa- 
mous place." The stone on which the monarchs were crowned is still preserved in 
the town hall. Their portraits are at Windsor. 

t The king questioned Dunstan concerning the administration of the Treasury 
during the reign of his predecessor, and when tlie minister refused to grive any ac- 
count of the money expended, as he affirmed, by orders of the late king, he 
Accused him of malversation in his office, and banished him the kingdom. 

J/ume,p. 116. 
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Canterbury still remained behind. The unhappy Elgiva, in es- 
pousing the king, had gained to herself a host of troubles and of 
enemies; and instead of intimidating, had only embittered the 
latter by the means she had adopted. Intrigues were fomented 
against the young couple who had loved so well, but so unwisely. 
The queen, nil fresh in youth, and all radiant in her beauty, was 
seized by the archbishop, at the head of a party of ruffians, and 
held forcibly upon the groimd, while a wretch with a hot iron 
burnt her ** damask checks" to obliterate the traces of that tran- 
scendant loveliness which had set enmity between the civil and 
eccle'iiastical power. She was then carried away to the sea coast, 
and hidden for some days, till an opportimity was found to convey 
her to Ireland. She remained in diat coimtry for some months, 
when she effected her escape. The scars on her face had healed ; 
the brutal work had not been effectually done, and she shone in as 
great beauty as ever, and was hastening to Kingston, to the cm- 
braces of her royal spouse, when she was intercepted at Gloucester, 
by the spies of the relentless archbishop. At this time revolt >Yas 
openly declared against the authority of Edwy ; and to show him 
how strong and how reckless the conspirators were, the arch- 
bishop gave orders that the imhappy princess should be put to 
death by the most horrible tortures which could be devised. It 
was finally resolved that she should be ham-strung. The cruc. 
sentence was carried into execution, and the poor queen was left 
to linger on a couch of straw, without nourishment or attendance 
of any sort, imtil death put a period to her sufferings a few daj'S 
afterwards. Edwy was soon afterwards deposed. He did not 
long survive his Elgiva ; crownless, and what to him was worse — 
^vifeless, he died of a broken heart before he attained his twentieth 
year. " The Tluimes and his Tributaries^* Charles Mnchay, 

EDGAR AND ELFRIDA. 

ElMda was daughter and heir of Olgar, Earl of Devonshire ; 
and though she had been educated in the country, and had nevei 
appeared at court, she had filled all England with the reputation 
of her beauty. Edgar himself, who was mdifferent to no accounts 
of this nature, foimd his curiosity excited by the frequent 
panegyrics which he heard of Elfrida ; and reflecting on her noble 
birth, he resolved, if he foiuid her charms answerable to their 
fame, to obtain possession of her on honourable terms. He com- 
mimicated his intentions to Earl Athelwold, his favourite ; but 
used the precaution, before he made any advances to her parents, 
to order that nobleman, on some pretence, to pay them a visit, 
and to bring him a certain account of the beauty of their daughter. 
Athelwold, when introduced to the young lady, foimd general 
report to have fallen short of the truth ; and being actuated by 
tlie most vehement love, he determined to sacrifice to tliis new 
passion his fidelity to his master, and to the trust Te^c>^^^ Ssv>Ksxe\.. 
He returned to Edgar, and told him that tXv^ iV^e^a ^orcva^ ^^ 
high quality of limida, had been tb.e gxoAM^Oi oi \\x^ ^e)LTKa^^:^««^ 
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paid her, and that her charmfi, tar from being an^'wise extra* 
ordinary, wotdd haye been overlooked in a woman of inferior 
station. When he had, by this deceit, diverted the king from his 
purpose, he took an opportimity, alter some interval, of turning 
again the conversation on Elfrida. He remarked, that though the 
parentage and fortune of the lady had not produced on him, ae on 
others, any illusion with regard to her beauty, he could not 
forbear reflecting that she wouid, on the whole, be an advan* 
tageous match for him,' and might, by her birth and riches, make 
Tn'm sufficient compensation for the homeliness of her person. If 
the king, therefore, gave his approbation, he was determined to 
make proposals in his own behsdf to the Earl of Devonshire, and 
doubted not to obtain his as well as the young lady's consent to 
the marriage. £dgar, pleased with an expedient for establishing 
hifl favourite's fortune, not only exhorted him to execute his 
purpose, but forwarded his success by his recommendations to 
the parents of Elfrida, and Athelwold was soon made happy in 
the possession of his mistress. Dreading, however, the detection 
of tne artifice, he employed every pretence for detaining Elfrida 
in the coxmtry, and for keeping her at a distance from Edgar. 
The violent passion of Athelwold had rendered him blind to the 
necessary consequences which must attend his conduct, and the 
advantages which the numerous enemies that always piu*sue a 
royal favourite, would, by its means, be able to make against him. 
Eagar was soon informed of the truth ; but before he would 
execute vengeance on At&elwold's treachery, he resolved to 
satisfy himself with his own eyes of the certamty and full extent 
of his guHt. He told him that he intended to pay him a visit in 
his castle, and be introduced to the acquaintance of his new- 
married wife ; and Athelwold, as he could not refuse the honour, 
only craved leave to go before liim a few hours, that he might 
better prepare everytmnff for liis reception. He then discovered 
l^e whole matter to Elfrida ; and begged her, if she had any 
regard either to her own honour or his liie, to conceal from Edgar, 
by every circumstance of dress and behaviour, that fatal beauty 
which had seduced him from fidelity to his friend, and had 
betrayed him into so many falsehoods. Elfrida promised com- 
pliance, though nothing was fbrther from her intentions. She 
deemed hers^ little beholden to Athelwold for a passion which 
had deprived her of a crown ; and knowing the force of her own 
charms, she did not despair even yet of reaching that dignity, of 
whidfci her husband's artifice had bereaved her. She appeared 
before the king with all the advantages which the richest attire 
and the most engaging airs could bestow upon her, and she 
excited at once in his bosom the highest love towards herself, and 
the most furious desire of revenge against her husband. He 
knew, however, how to dissemble these passions ; and, seducing 
Athelwold into a wood, cu pretence of hunting, he stabbed him 
with his own hand, and soon after publicly espoused Elfrida. 

Hume, page 123. 
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LADY GODrVA. 

Leofiric, Eaxl of Mercia (in the time of Edward tlie Confeasor), 
wedded Godiva, a most beautiful and devout lady, sister to one 
Thorold, Sheriff of Xiineolnshire in those days, and founder of 
Spalding Abbey; as also of the stock and lineage. of Hiorold, 
SherifT of that county, in the time of Kenulph, ^^i^ of Meroia ; 
which Countess Godiya, bearing an extraordinary af^ction to this 
place (Coventre), often eamestlY besought her husband that, for 
the love of God and the Blessed Virgin, he would free it from that 
pnevous serritude whereunto it was subject. But he, rebuking 
her for importuning him on a matter so inconsistent with his pro- 
fit, commanded that she should thenoeforth forbear to move there- 
in ; yet she, out of her womaniaifa pertinacilj, continued to soHcit 
him, insomuch that he told her " if i^e wotdd ride on horse- 
back, naked, from one end of the town to the other, in the sight 
of all the people, he would grant her request/' Whereupon she 
returned ; — " But unll you give me leave to do so ?" Axid he replying 
** Yes,** the noble lady, upon soa. ^pointed day, got on horseback, 
naked, with her hair loose, so tnat it covered all her body, and 
thus perfoKming the journey, returned with joy to her husband, 
who ithereupon granted to the inhabitants a charter of £:-eedom, 
which immuaity I rather <!oaceive to have been a kind of manu- 
mission from some such seryile tenure whereby they then held 
wiiat they had under this great ead, than only a freedom from all 
maan^ of toll, except horses, as Knighton affirms ; in memory 
whereof the pictures of him and his said lady were set up in a 
south window of Trinity Church, in this city, about King Ei- 
chard the Second's time, and his right hand holding a charter, 
with these words written thereon ^— 

"I, Lariche, for the love of thee, 
Doe make Coventre toll free.*** 

Dugdah's Antiquities of Warwic^s1dr£i p» 91. 

HAROLD'S OATH ON THE EELICS. 

In the town of Avranches, or in that of Bayeux — ^for the 
testimonials vary with regard to the place — Duke William, con- 
voked a great council of the lords and barons of Normandy. The 
day before that fixed for the ass^nbly, William caused to be 
brought, ^m aU places around, bones and relics of saints, suffi- 

* Connected with Lady Godiva, is a vei^r popular leg^d, which r«late8 how a 
certain tailor, sumamed ** Peeping Tom,*' disobeyed the proclamation of ttie great 
earl, which comnumded all persons to close their doors and shut in their windows, 
and keep within their houses during the charitable pilgrimage of the coontess, and 
ventnriAg to pa^ ftom Us garret, was Atraok blind for his prenunption. iL wooAtecv 
effigy of this worthy isstill to be sew, let into thfi wall oC ^Y:k»Q£!^ tso. \2DSk ^\&<t^ 
the httilding which witnessed liis delinquency. These \a •iwo e^ "^w^ cq:^^^ ^^ 
pietare in St. Mary*! Hotl, showing the owmteM 5m \io»«StoMat»«w<*««^^^ 
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cicnt to fill a great chest, or cask, which was placed in the hall of 
council, and covered with cloth of gold. When the duke had 
taken his seat in the chair of state, holding a drawn sword in his 
hand, crowned with a circlet of gems, and surrounded by the 
crowd of Norman chiefs, amongst whom was the Saxon, two little 
caskets for relics were brought and laid upon the cask of relics. 
William then said — "Harold, I require thee, before the noble 
assembly, to confirm by oath the promises thou hast made me, 
viz., to assist me in obttdning the kingdom of England after King 
Edward's death, to marry my daughter, Adela, and to send me 
thy sister, that I may give her to one of my followers !" The 
Englishman, once more taken by stirprise, and not daring to denv 
his own words, approached the two reUquaries, with a troubled 
air, laid his hand upon them, and swore to execute, to the utmost 
of his power, his agreement with the duke, if he lived, and with 
God's help. The whole assembly repeated — " May God be thy 
help!" 

William immediately made a sign, on which the cloth of gold 
was removed, and discovered the bones and skeletons, which 
filled the cask to the brim, and which the son of Godwin had 
sworn upon without knowing it. The Norman historians say that 
he shuddered, and his countenance changed at the sisht of this 
enormous heap. Harold soon after departed, taking with him his 
nephew, but was compelled to leave his younger brother behind 
him in the power of the Duke of Normandy. William accom- 
panied him to the sea-side, and made him fresh presents, rejoicing 
that he had, by fraud and surprise, obtained from the man in all 
England most capable of frustrating his projects, a public and 
solemn oath to serve and assist him. Thierry s Ilttiory, page 57. 

TREACHERY OF HAROLD. 

At the moment when the duke received the important intelli- 
gence he was in his park, near Rouen, with a new bow and arrows 
in his hand, which he was trying. On a sudden he appeared 
thoughtftd ; he gave his bow to one of his men, and, passing the 
Seine, repaired to his hotel at Rouen. He stopped m the great 
hall, and walked backwards and forwards, sitting down and rising 
up again, changing his seat and his posture, and unable to remain 
still m any place. None of his people dared to approach him ; aU 
stood apart, looking at one another in silence. At length an 
officer came in, who was admitted more intimately into William's 
familiarity. All the attendants pressed around nim to learn the 
cause of the ^eat agitation which they remarked in the duke. 
" I know notmng certain about it," answered the officer, ** but we 
shall soon be confirmed of it." Then advancing alone towards 
William — "Sire," said he, "why should ^ou conceal from us 
youi' news ? What will you gain oy it ? It is commonly reported 
m the city that the King of England is dead, and that Harold, 
breaking his faith with you, has seized the kingdom." "Tliey 
sajrtrue, ** answered the duke, "my chagrin is caused by Edwazd's 
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death, and the wrong done me by Harold/' "Well, sire,** replied 
the courtier, "do not be angry about a thing which can be 
mended ; for Edward's death there is no remedy, but for Harold's 
wrong there is. Yours is the good right, and you have valiant 
knights ; undertake, then, boldly — ^that which is boldly under- 
taken is half accomplished. Thierry's History , p, 69, 

PREPARATIONS FOR THOE INVASION. 

The pope (formerly Anselm, Bishop of Lucca, who had assumed 
the name of Alexander) haying duly examiojed the pretensions of 
William and Harold, deliyer^ a standard to William as an aus- 
picious presage of the kingdom ; on receiving which he summoned 
an assembly of his nobles, at Lilleboume,* for the purpose of 
ascertaining their sentimentB on this attempt. And when ne had 
confirmed, by splendid promises, all who approved his design, he 
luppointed them to prepare shipping, in proportion to the extent of 
their possessions. Thus they d^arted at that time ; and in the 
month of Au^^t re-assembled in a body at St.yallery . Collecting, 
therefore, ships from every quarter, they awaited the propitious 
caXe which was to carry them to their destination.f When this 
adayed blowing for several days, the common soldiers, as is gene- 
rally the case, began to mutter in their tents, " that the man miist 
be noiad who wished to subjugate a foreign country ; that God 
opposed him who withheld ma wind ; that his father purposed a 
similar attempt, and was in Hke manner frustrated ; that it was 
the fate of that family to aspire to things beyond their reach, and 
find €k)d for their aaversary." In consequence of these things, 
which were enough to enervate the force of the brave, being piu)- 
Udy noised abroad, the diJce held a council with his chiefs, and 
ordered the body of St. Vallery to be brought forth, and to be 
enwsed to the open air, for the piirpose of imploring a wind. Nc 
delay now interposed, but the wisned-for gale filled their sails. 
A joyful clamour then arisizif, summoned every one to their ships. 
The duke himself first lauaclung &om the contment into the deep, 
awaited the rest at anchor, nearly in mid-channel. All then as- 
sembled round the crimson sail of the admiral's ship, and pro- 
ceeded to the oj^site shore. 

WUliamof MalmBbttrtfs Chronicle (Bohn's Editumjt p. 274=. 

* The remidnf of this oasUe. in which all Englishmm most fe«I an interest, are 
«till to be tcea en the haidc of the Scdne, nearly opposite Quilleb<Bu£ 

t He called to his aid not only his satjects of Normandy, but men from Maine 
and Anjoo, ttoax Foictoa and Biittany, flrom the country of the French king and 
Ikom Flanders, ftom Aqultaine and from Burgundy, from Piedmont, beyond the 
AU», and from the German countries beyond the Rhine. The idle adventurers of 
one half of Europe flocked to his standard. Some of these men demanded regular 
pagr in aioney ; others, nothing but a passage across the channel, and all the booty 
tifter might take; some of the chieAi d«nanded territory in England, vrh!l\ft c>\2ck$iK% 
simply bargained to have a rich English wife allotted to ttvem. '^ VNiacca. wJA, >»- 
for^Mnd, a bishopric in England for a ship and twenty m«Tv-eft.-exts\%. 

C." 
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THE. IN^'-ASION. 

At day-break, on the 27th of September, 1066, the sun, which 
until that morning had been obscured by clouds, arose in full 
splendour. The camp was immediately broken up ; every pre- 
paration for immediate embarkation was made with zeal, and with 
no less alacrity, and a few hours before sun-set the entire fleet 
weighed anchor. Four hundred ships with large masts and sails, 
and more than a thousand transport boats, manceuTred to gain tlie 
open sea, amidst the noise of clarions and the wild shout pro« 
ceeding from sixty thousand warriors. 

William's vessel (presented to him for the occasion by his wife, 
Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders) led the van, 
bearing at the mast-head the banner sent by the pope, and a cross 
upon its flag. Its sails were of different colours ; and the three 
lions, the Norman ensign, were painted on them in several places. 
At the prow was carved the figure of a boy, with his bow bent, 
and an arrow ready to speed. The ship's lanterns were affixed to 
the mast, a precaution essential for the passage by night, to serve 
as a beacon, and as a rallying point for the fleet. This vessel, 
being abetter sailer than the rest, preceded them during the whole 
day, and at night left them far behind. In the morning the duke 
sent a sailor to the top of the mainmast, to see if the other vessels 
were approaching. "I see nothing but sea and sky," said the 
man, and anchor was immediately cast. William affected to be 
gay ; and lest anxiety and fear should seize upon the crew, he 
ordered a sumptuous repast to be served up, with wines strongly 
spiced. The sailor went up again, and said, this time, he descried 
four vessels ; and the third time he ascended, he cried out, " I see 
a forest of masts and sails." In a few hours after this the united 
fleet anchored off Pevensey, on the Sussex coast. 

Tliiemfs History, p. 04. 

THE LANDING. 

The soldiers leaped joyfully upon English ground at intervals 
along the shore. It happened as the duke left his ship that he fell 
upon his face, making his nose somewhat bloody upon the beach, 
and grasping the eartii with his outstretched hands. Many of the 
bystanders feared the consequences of so imlucky a presage, and 
stood whisperinff together ; but the duke's sewer, William Fitz 
Osbert, a man of great merit and much ready wit, being at hand, 
boldly rallied the failing courage of the waverers with a word — 
" Cease men," he said, " to interpret this as a misfortune, for, by 
my troth, it is a token of prosperity ; for, lo ! he hath embraced 
England with both his hands, and sealed it to his posterity with 
his own blood, and thus, by the foreshowing of Divine Providence, 
is he destined effectually to win it."* Chronicle of Battel Abbey. 



* Hnme, and many other historians, have Riven this speech to wnilam ; but 
ffMrel98ucli an sJr ^ tivtb throughoatthe chronicle that it is worthy consideration. 
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The archers landed first ; they wore short habits, and had their 
hair shaven off. The cavaliers landed next, clad in coats of mail, 
and wearing helmets of polished iron, nearly of a conical shape ; 
armed also with long and heavy lances, and with straight two- 
edged swords. After them came the workmen of the army, 
pioneers, carpenters, and smiths, who unloaded on the shore, 
piece by piece, three wooden castles, framed and prepared before- 
hand. Thierri/'s "History. 

THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 

This celebrated tapestry (supposed to have been worked by the 
captive Saxon ladies for the queen of the conqueror) f is now in the 
hotel of the Prefecture, at Bayeux. It is a piece of brownish linen 
cloth, twenty-two inches broad, and two himdred and fourteen 
feet in length, worked with woollen thread of different colours, 
which arc as bright and distinct, and the letters of the super- 
scription as legible as if of yesterday. A complete set of coloured 
fac-sinule drawings, by an accomplished artist (the late Mr. 
Charles Stothard), have been published in the " Vetusta Monu- 
menta." 

The first of the seventy-two compartments into which the roll 
of needlework is divided, is inscribed "Edwardus Rex." The 
crowned king, seated on a chair of state, with a sceptre, is giving 
audience to two persons in attendance ; and this is held to repre- 
sent Harold departing for Normandy. The second shows Harold 
and his attendants, with hounds, on a journey. He bears the 
hawk on his hand, the distinguishing mark of nobility. The in- 
scription purports that the fi.gures represent Harold, Duke of the 
ISnglish, and his soldiers, journeying to Bosham. The third is in- 
scribed "Ecclesia," and exhibits a Saxon church, with two 
bending figures about to enter. The fourth compartment repre- 
sents Harold embarking ; and the fifth shows him on \ns voyage. 
The sixth is his coming to anchor, previous to disembarking on 
the coast of Normandy, The seventh and eighth compartments 
exhibit the seizure of Harold by the Count of Ponthieu. The 
ninth shows Harold remonstrating with Guy, the coimt, upon his 
uinust seizure. 

The compartments &om ten to twenty-five, inclusive, exhibit 
various circumstances connected with the sojourn of Harold at the 
court of William. Mr. Stothard has justly observed, "That 
whoever designed this historical record was intimately acquainted 
with whatever was passing on the Norman side, is evidently proved 
by that minute attention to familiar and local circimistanccs evinced 

t Matilda did not live long enough to complete her embroidered chronicle of the 
conquest of England. The outline of the pattern traced on the bare canvas in 
several places, in readiness for her patient needle* affords, after a lapse oC ^^A:Cci 
pight centuries, a moral comment on the uncertainty of bnxcvvci. >JA«r— ^^kfc'^wJiScj ^ 
human undertakings, which, in the aggregate. aTeMrT«[^«aLVB.^»Sic«t«fcx\s^'«»» 
hand of death, and remaJn, like the Bayeux tave»tn»^a3attn^*^«^*'**S«»«^*^^^^^au 
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ia introducing, solely in the Norman party, characters certainly 
not essential to the great events connected irith the story of the 
vraA.' * The twenty-sixth compartment represents Harold swearing 
fiddit^ to William, with each hand on a shrine of relics. AU the 
historians appeta to be agreed that Harold did take an oath to 
William to support hiB claims to the crown of England, whatever 
might have been the circumstances under which that oath was 
extorted from him. The twenty-seventh compartment exhibits 
Harold's return to England ; and the twenty-eighth shows him on 
his journey after landing. The twenty-ninth compartment has an 
inscription, purporting that Harold comes to Edward the Kin^. 
The Ihirtiel^ siiows the fiineral procession of the deceased Ed- 
vard to Westminster Abbey, a hand out of Heaven pointing to 
that building as a m^cmument of his piety. The inscription says, 
" Here the body of Edward the King is borne to the church of 
St. Peter the ApKMtle." The thirtv-nrst and thirty-second com- 
partments exhibit tiie sickness and death of the Confessor. The 
thirty-third shows the ^ssown offered to Harold. The thirty-fourth 
psresents us Harold on the throne, with Stigant, the archbishop. 
Then comes the compartment r^resenting the comet (which was 
hold to ]|^resage the de£eat of Harold) ; and that is followed by 
one showing WiUuan gi'ving orders for the building of ships for 
Ihe invasion of England. We have then compartments, in which 
men are eutting cLown trees, building ships, dragging along 
vessels, and bearing arms and armour. The forty-third has an 
inscription, '^Heremey draw a car with wine and arms." After 
a compartment with William on horseback, we have the fleet 
<m its voyage. The inscription to this recounts that he passes the 
sea with a great fleet, and comes to Pevensey. Three other com- 
partments show the disembarkation of horses, the hasty march of 
cavalry, and the seizure and slaught^ of animals for uie hungry 
invaders. The fortv-ninlh compartment bears the inscription, 
^This is Wadard. Who this personage on horseback, thus 
honoured, cotdd be, was a great puzzle, till the name was found 
in " Doomsday Book " as a holder of land in six English counties, 
under Odo, JBiahop of Bayeux, the conqueror's half-brother. 
This is one of the circumstances exhibiting the minute knowledge 
of the designers of this needlework. The fiftieth and flfty-first 
compartments present us the cooking and feasting of the Norman 
army. We have then the dining of uie chiefs ; the duke about to 
dine, whilst Odo blesses the food ; and the duke sitting under a 
canopy. The fifty-fifth shows him. holding a banner, and giving 
orders for the construction of a camp at Hastings. Six other 
compartments show us the burning of a house with firebrands, 
the march out of Hastings, the advance to the battle, and the 
anxious questioning by William of his spies and scouts as to the 
approach of the army of Harold. The sixty-third presents a 
messenger announcing to Harold that the army of WUliam is near 
at hand. The sixty-fourth bears an inscription, that Duke 
WUliAm addresses bis soldiers tiiat they should prepare them- 
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selves boldly and skilfully for battle. We haye then six compart- 
ments, each exhibitiag some scene of the terrible conflict. The 
seventy-first shows na the death of Harold. The tapestry 
abruptly ends with the figures of flying soldiers.* 

Knight's Old England, p 83. 

THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

On the ground which afterward bore, and stUl bears, the name 
of Battle, me Anglo-Saxon lines occupied a long chain of hills, 
fortified with a rampart of stakes and osier hurdles. In the night 
of the 13th of October, William announced to the Normans that 
the next day would be the day of battle. The priests and monks, 
who had foUowed the invading army in great numbers, being at- 
tracted, like the soldiers, by the hope of booty, assembled together 
to offer up prayers and sing litanies, whQe the fighting men were 
preparing their arms. The soldiery employed the time which 
remainea to them after this first care in confessing their sins and 
receiving the sacrament. In the other army the night was passed 
in quite a different manner ; the Saxons diverted themselves with 
great noise, and sung their old national songs, around their watch- 
nres, while they emptied the horns of beer and of wine. 

In the morning the Bishop of Bayeux, who was a son of Wil- 
liam's mother, celebrated mass in the Norman camp, and gave a 
blessing to the soldiers ; he was armed with a hauberk under his 
pontifical habit: he then moimted a large white horse, took a 
baton of command in his hand, and drew up the cavalry into line.f 
The army was divided into three colimms of attack : in the first 
were the soldiers frora the county of Boulogne and&om Ponthieu, 
with most of the adventurers who had engaged personally for pay ; 
the second comprised the auxiliaries firom Brittany, Maine, and 
Poitou ; William himself commanded the third, composed of the 

* When Napoleon was preparing to invade England, he canned this invalaable 
record to be removed ft-om Bajeux to the national museam at Paris, where it was 
exhibited to revive the recollection of the conquest by William of Normandy. 

t Having arrived at a hill called Hechelande, sitaated in the direction of 
Hastings, while they were helping one another on with their armoar, there was 
brought forth a coat of mall for the duke to put on, and, by accident, it was hanJed 
to him the wrong side foremost. Those who stood by and saw this cursed it as an 
unfortunate omen ; but the duke*s sewer again bade them be of good cheer, and 
declared that this also was a token of good fortune— namely, that those things 
which had before kept their ground were about fUlly to submit themselves to him. 
The duke, perfectly umnoved, put on the mall with a placid countenance, and 
ottered these memorable words : — *' I know, my dearest Mends, that if I had any 
confidence in omens I ought on no account to go to the battle to-day ; but, com- 
mitting myself trustfhlly to my Creator In every matter, I have given no heed to 
omens ; neither have I ever loved sorcerers. Wherefore, now, secure of His aid, and 
in order to strengthen the hands and courage of yon, who, for my sake, are about 
to engage in this conflict. I make a oow, that upon this place of battle I will found a 
suitable tree monastery, for the salvation of yon all, and especially of Vcv!cai& ^XskSk 
fall ; and this I will do in honour of God and his saints, to thft ccviQi \XiaX >iXi<& «er« v^^ 
of God may be succoured ; that even as I shall be exiabloOL io wsicfiaJa»l«t xsssvM. %, 
propitioas asylum, so it may be flieely olfored to all my foWo^fcT%** , * v*^- 

C??*ro«icl* 0/ BottA AMK«- 
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Nonnaa chiTdirT. Ai ihe h^ad and on the flanks of each diTision 
marched aereral ranks of light-aimed infantry, dad in quilted 
cassocks, and cazrjing long tows, or arbalets of steel. The duke 
moimted a Spanish onamr, which a rich Norman had brought 
him when he returned m»n a pilgrimage to St. James of Com- 
postella, in Galida. From his neck were suspended the most 
yenerated of the relics on which Harold had sworn ; and tho 
standard, consecrated by the pope, was carried at his side by a 
young man, named Touatain-le-Blanc. At the moment when the 
troops were about to adTance, the duke, raifting his yoice, thus 
addressed them : — 

<*Beinember to fi^t we]]« and put all to death ; for if we con- 
quer we shall all be rich. What I gain, you will gain; if I 
conquer, you will conquer ; if I take tms land, you shall have it. 
Know, however^ that I am not come here only to obtain m^ right, 
but also to ayenge our whole nation for the fdonies, perjuries, and 
treadtusries of these English. They put to death the Danes, men 
and women, on Bi, Brice's night. They decimated the com- 
panions of jnj' kinsman, Alfred, and took ms life. Come on, then : 
and let us, with God's help, chastise them for all these misdeeds." 

The army was soon wilhin sight of the Saxon camp, to the 
north-west of Hastings. The priests and monks then detached 
themselyes from it, and ascended a neighbourixvK height to pray, 
and to witness the conflict. A Norman, named TaiBefer, spurred 
his horse forward in front, and began the song — famous through- 
out Oaul — of the exploits of Charlemagne and Boland. As he 
simg, he played with his sword, throwing it up with force in^ the 
air, and receiying it again in his right hand. The Normajois joined 
in chorus, or cried, *' God be our help ! God be our help !*' 

As soon as they came wUhin bowshot, the archers let fly their 
arrows, and the cross-bow men their bolts ; but most of the shots 
were deadened by the high parapet of the Saxon redoubts. The 
infantry, armed with spears, and the cayalry then adyanced to the 
entrances of Uie redoubts, and endeayoiired to force them. The 
Anglo-Saxons, all on foot aroimd their standard planted in the 
ground, and forming behind their redoubts one compact and solid 
mass, receiyed the assailants with heayy blows of their battle-axes, 
whidh, with abadL-stroke, broke their spears, anddoye their coats 
of mail. The Normans, unable either to penetrate the redoubts 
or to tear up the palkade8,and fatigued with their imsucceseful at- 
tack, fell badL upon the diyision commanded by William. The 
duke then commanded aJl his archers again to adyance, and 
ordered them not to shoot point-blank, Imt to discharge their 
arrows iKpwards, so that they might fall beyond the rampart of the 
enemy's camp. Many of the English were woimded, chiefly in 
the face, in ooasequenoe of this manoeuyre ; Harold himself lost 
an eye by aa airow, but he neyert^eless continued to command 
and to fight. The dose attack of the foot and horse recommenced, 
to the cry of "Notre Dame I Dieu aide ! Dieu aide !" But the 
JVarauias were le^i^aed at one entrance of the Saxon Camp, as far 
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as a great ravine covered -with grass and brambleB, in which, their 
horses stumbling, they fell, peU-mell, and numbers of titiem 
perished. There was now a momentary panic in die army of tilie 
invaders : it was rumoured that the i^uke was killed, and at this 
news they began to fly. William threw himself before the fugitives 
and barred their passage, threatening them, and striking them wi^ 
a lance ; then, uncovering his head, '* Here I am," he exclaimed ; 
<*look at me ; I live, and, with God's help, I will conquer." 

The horsemen returned to the redoubts ; but, as b^ore, they ' 
could neither force the entrance nor make a breach. The duke 
then bethought himself of a stratagem to draw the f^lish out of 
their position, and make them quit their ranks. £& ordered a 
thousand horse to advance and immediately take to flight. At the 
sight of this feigned rout the Saxons were thrown off thdr guard, 
and all set off in pursuit, with their axes suspended from their 
necks. At a certain distance a body of troops, posted there for 
the purpose, joined the fugitives, who then turned round ; and the 
English, sur^niBed in the midst of their disorder, were assailed on 
all sides "mtti spears and swords, which they coidd not ward oS, 
both hands being occupied in wicdding their heavy axes. When 
they had lost their ranks the gates oi the redoubts were forced, 
and horse and foot entered together ; but the combat was stDl 
warmly maintained, peU-mell, and hand to hand. William had 
his horse killed under him. King Harold and his two brothers 
feU dead at the foot of their standard, which was plucked from the 
ground, and the banner sent from Home planted in its stead. The 
remains of th.e English army, without a chief and without a 
standard, prolonged the struggle until the close of day, so that 
the combatants on each side ccrald recognise one another only by 
their language. 

Having (says an old historian) rendered all which they owed 
to t^eir country, the remnant of Harold's companions dispersed, 
and many died on the roads, in consequence of their wounds and 
the day's feitigue. The Norman horse pursued them without re- 
laxation, and gave quarter to no one. xhey passed the night on 
the field of battle, and on the morrow, at dawn of day, Buke Wil- 
liam drew up his troops, and had all the men who had followed 
him across tlie sea caUed over from the roll which had been pre- 
pared before his departure fit)m the port of St. Valery. Of these, 
a vast number, dead and dying, lay beside the vanquished on the 
field.* The fortunate survivors had, as the first profits of their 
victory, the spoils of the dead. In turning over the bodies there 
were found thirteen wearing under their armour the monastic 
habit : these were the Abbot of Hida and his twelve companions ; 
the name of their monastery was the first inscribed in the *' Black 
Book" of the conquerors. 

* The Normans, according to Rapin, lost six thousand men, &t\d \3ck& "^"(^^S^^ 
above sixty tboosand. Hume says the Normans \o&VTi«ax\^ fi^l««i% \3cvQiV3A»xA.« 
vrhicfa, as a fourth of William's army did not answer toU»\maXw viS^^Soft '»^'^^''*^ 
after tho battle^ iBjavbebly the tmest Mtimate. 
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The motliers and the wi^es of those who had repaired to the 
field of battle from the neighbouring country to die with the king, 
came to the field to seek for and to bury the bodies of their sons and 
htisbands. The body of King Harold remained for some time on 
the battle-field, and no one dsured ask for it. At length Godwin's 
widow, named Githa, overcoming her anguish, sent a message to 
Duke William, demanding his permission to perform the last rites 
in honour of her son. She offered, say the Norman historians, to 
give him the weight of her son's body in gold. But the duke 
refused harshly, saying that the man who had belied his faith and 
his religion should have no sepulture but the sands of the shore. 
He, however, eventually became milder, if we may believe an old 
tradition on this score, in favour of the monks of Waltham — an 
abbey founded and enriched in his lifetime by Harold. Two 
Saxon monks, Osgod and Ailnk, deputed by the Abbot of Wal- 
tham, made request and obtained leave to transport to their church 
the sad remains of its benefactor. They then proceeded to the 
heap of slain that had been spoiled of armour and of vestments, 
and examined them carefolly one after another, but he whom they 
sought for had been so much disfigured by woiuids that they could 
not recognise it. Sorrowing, and despairing of succeeding in 
their search by themselves, they appHed to a woman whom 
Harold, before he was king, had kept as his mistress, and entreated 
her to assist them. She was called Edith, and poetically sumamed 
the Swan-necked. She consented to follow tiie two monks, and 
succeeded better than they had done in discovering the coi-pse of 
him whom she had loved. 

These events are all related by the chroniclers of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in a tone of dejection which it is difiicult to transfuse. 
They call the day of the battle a day of bitterness, a day of death, 
a day stained with the blood of the brave. " England, what shall 
I say of thee ?** exclaims the historian of the church of Ely ; 
" what shall I say of thee to our descendants ? That thou hast 
lost thy national king, and hast fallen under the domination of 
foreigners ; that thy sons have perished miserably ; that thy coun- 
cillors and thy chieftains are vanquished, slain, or disinherited !" 
Long after the day of this fatal conflict, patriotic superstition be- 
lieved that the fresh traces of blood were still to be seen on the 
ground where the battle was. These traces were said to be visible 
on the heights to the north-west of Hastings whenever a little rain 
moistened the soil.* The conqueror, immediately upon gaining 
the victory, made a vow to erect on this ground a convent, dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity and to St. Martin, the patron of the 
soldiers of Gaul. Soon afterwards, when his good fortune per- 
mitted him to fulfil this vow, the great altar of the monastery was 
placed on the spot where the Saxon standard of King Harold had 
Deen planted and torn down. The circuit of the exterior walls 






• The redness of the water here, and at many other places in the neighbourhood, 
38 caused by the oxidozation of the Iron which abounds in the soil of tlie weald o{ 
Sussex, Ch ronicle of Battel A bbey, \\ 
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was traced so as to enclose all the hill which the bravest of the 
JESliiglish had covered with their bodies. All the circumjacent land, 
a league wide, on which the different scenes of the battle had been 
acted, became the property of this abbey, which, in the Norman 
language, was called VAbhaye de la BataWe, or Battel Abbey. 
Monks from the great convent of Marmoutiers, near Tours, came 
to establish here their domicile, and they prayed for the repose of 
the souls of all the combatants who perished on that fatal day. 

It is said that, when the first stones of the edifice were laid, the 
architects discovered that there would certainly be a want of 
water. Being disconcerted, thev carried this disagreeable news to 
"William. " Work, work away, replied the conqueror jocularly ; 
" if God grant me life, there snail be more wine for the monks of 
Battel to drink than there now is clear water in the best convent 
in Christendom." Thierry's History ^ p, 08. 



REIGN OF THE GONaUEROR. 

FROM 1066 TO 1087 — 20 yeahs, 10 months, 25 day?. 

THE CONQUEROR'S COURTSHIP. 

" Duke "William of Normandy," says "William of Jimiieges, 
" having learned that Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, had a daughter 
named Matilda, very beautiful in person, and of a generous dispo- 
sition, sent deputies, by the advice of his peers, to ask her of her 
father in marriage, who gladly consented, and gave her a large 
portion." Seven long years, however, of stormy debate intervened 
before the courtship of "William of Normandy was brought to this 
happy conclusion. Contemporary chroniclers, indeed, afford us 
reason to suspect that the subsequent conquest of England proved a 
less difficult acliievement to the valiant duke than tne wooing and 
winning of Matilda of Flanders. He had to contend agauist the 
opposition of the Coiu-ts of France and Burgundy, the intrigues of 
his rival kinsmen of the race of Rollo, the objections of the Chui'cli, 
and, worse than all, the reluctance and disdain of the lady. Tlie 
chronicler, Ingerius, declares ** that "W^illiam was so infiuiated by 
the scorn with which Matilda treated him, that he waylaid her in 
the streets of Bruges, as she was returning with her ladies from 
mass, beat her, roiled her in the mud, spoiled her rich arrajr, and 
then rode off at full speed." This teutonic mode of courtship, ac- 
cording to the above authority, brought the matter to a favourable 
crisis ; for Matilda, being convinced of the strength of "William's 
passion by the violence of his behaviour, or afraid of encountering 
a second beating, consented to become his wife. A different version 
of this strange episode in the royal wooing is given by Baudoin 
d'Avesnes, vmo shows that the provocation which the Dulce \Yv\.- 
liam had received from his fair cousin was ii.o\. TCisst^-^ ^ ^^Y^vi- 
tion of his matrimonial overtures, but an. ms\}l\^xv^ T!XN\SL<^vQr£\\» ^^ 
defect in his birth. According to this WTitex, XVc ^tv\\ oi^V^^^^"^^ 

D 
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received the Norman envoys who came to treat for a mairlage be- 
tveeen their duke and Matilda very courteously, and expressed great 
satisfaction at the proposed alliance ; but when he spoke of it to 
the damsel his daughteri she replied with infinite disdain, that 
she would not have a bastard for her husband. 

The earl softened the coarse terms in which Matilda had signi- 
fied her rejection of Buke William, and excused her as well as^he 
could to the Norman deputies ; it was not long, however, before 
William was informed of what Matilda had r^lly said. He was 
peculiarly sensitive on the painj^ subject of his illegitimacy, and 
no one ever taunted him with it unpimished. Neither the rank 
nor the soft sex of the fair ofiender availed to protect her from his 
vengeance. In a transport of fury he mounted his horse, and, at- 
tended only by a few of his people, rode privately to Lille, where the 
court of Flanders then was. He alighted at the palace gates, entered 
the hall of presence alone, passed boldly through it, strode unques- 
tioned through the state apartments of the Earl of Flanders, and 
burst into the countess's chamber, where he foiuid the damsel, 
her daught^, whom he seized by her long tresses, and as she, of 
course, struggled to escape &om his ruffian-grasp, dragged her by 
them about the chamber, struck her repeatemy, and flung her on 
the ground at his feet. After the perpetration of these outrages, 
he made his way back to the spot where his squire held his horse 
in readiness, sprang to the saddle, and setting spurs to the good 
steed, distanced all pursuit. *^ 

In after days, when the quarrel was adjusted, and the bold duke 
had won his bride, in the midst of the rejoicings at the nuptial 
feast the Earl of Flanders, waxing merry, asked his daughter, 
laughingly, how it happened that she haa so easily been brought 
to consent at last to a marriage which she had so scornfully re- 
fused in the first instance. " Because,' ' replied Matilda, pleasantly, 
"I did not know the duke so well then as I do now ; for" con- 
tinued she, '* he must be a man of great courage and high daring 
who could venture to come and beat me in my own father's 
palace." 

Agnes Strickland^ s Queens of England, New Edition, vpU t., p, 24. 

FORMATION OP THE NEW FOKEST. 

The Normans, as well as the ancient Saxons, were passionately 
fond of the chase, and none more so than the conqueror. Not con- 
tent with those large forests which former kings possessed in all 
parts of Bbgland, he resolved to make a new forest near Win- 
chester, the usual place of his residence. For that purpose he laid 
waste the country for an extent of thirty miles, expelled the inha- 
bitants from their houses, seized their property, demolished thirty- 
six churches, besides convents, and made the sufEbrers no compen- 

* Although the Norman, French, and Flemish chroniclers -4ifrer as to the place 
where William the Conqueror perpetrated this rude personal assault on his fair 
iwasin, and relate tlie manner of it with some few variations, they all agree to the 
Jic/ Mat he /bIJed ber to the groand bv the violence of hia hlowt. 
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ftation for the injury ; at the ^ame time he enacted new laws, bj 
which he prohibited all his subiects from, hunting in an^ of hu 
forests, and ordained the most oaTeadful penalties fur their -viola- 
tion. The killing of a deer or a boar, or even a hare, was punished 
with the loss of the delinquent's eyes ; and that, too, at a time 
when the killing of a man could be atoned for by paying a mode- 
rate composition. Hume vol, t., p, 277. 

THE FEUDAL LAW. 

The conqueror diyided all the lands, with very few exertions, 
besides the royal demesnes, into baronies; these baronies were 
as|ain let out to knights or vassals, who i>aid the lord the same sub- 
mission in peace or war which he himself paid to his sovereign. 
The whole kingdom contained about 700 chief tenants, and 60,215 
knights-fees; none of the natives were admitted into the first 
rank, but w^e glad to be received into the second, and thus be the 
dependants of some powerful Norman. Harney vol, t., p, 253. 

ELEVATION OF THE NORMANS. 

llie man who had passed the sea with the quilted cassock, and 
bladL wooden bow of the foot-soldier, now appeared to the asto- 
nished eyes of the new recruits who came after him, moimted on 
a war-horse, and bearing the military baldrick. He who had ar- 
rived as a poor knight soon lifted his banner (as it was then ex- 
pressed) and commanded a company, whose lallying-cry was his 
own name. The herdsman of Normandy, and the weavers of 
Handers, with a little courage and good fortune, so<mi became in 
England men of consequence-7-illustrious barons ; and their names, 
ignoble and obscure on one shore of the Straits, became noble and 
glorious on the other. The servants of the Noiman man-at-arms, 
his lance-bearer, his esquire, became gentlemen in England ; they 
w^e men of consequence and consideration whai placed in com- 
parison with the Sakon, who had himself once enjoyed wealth and 
titles, but who was now oppressed by the sw(»:d of the invader, 
was expelled from the home of his fathers, and had not where to 
lay his head. This natural and general nobnity of all the con- 
querors increased in the same ratio as the authority or personal im- 
]|^rtance of each. Li the new nobility, after the style and kingly 
title of William, was classed the digmty of the governor of a pro- 
vince, as count or earl ; next to him that of his heutenant, as vice- 
count or viscount ; and then the rank of the warriors, whether as 
barons, knights, esqxdres, or serjeants-at-arms ; of unequal grades 
of nobility, but all reported to be noble, whether by right of their 
victory, or by their foreign extraction. Thierry^s History, p, 77, 

DEGEADATION OF THE SAXONS. 
Contumely was wantonly added to oppre8»j»i\ «s>i^^^ nuc&ss.- 
tunate natives were univ^sally redsLceo. ^ ssq£^ ^ «X»^ ^1 ^^^^^0. 
M80 and poreatty, cM for t%^ tliA BiH^ida. SHCOfe \k«««&» %.Meci^ 
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of reproach, and several generations elapsed before one single 
family of Saxon pedigree was raised to any considerable honours, 
or could so much as attain the rank of baron of the realm. 

JIumef vol, i.f p, 2Sd. 

DOOMSDAY-BOOK. 

It consists of two volumes, a greater and a less. The first is a 
large folio, written in 382 double pages of vellum, in a small but 
plam character ; each page ha^dng a double column. Some of the 
capital letters and principal passages are touched with red ink, and 
some have strokes of red ink run across, as if scratched out. This 
volume contains the description of 3 1 countries. The other volume 
is a quarto, written upon 450 double pages of vellum, but in a 
single colimm, and on a large and in a fair character. It contains 
the counties of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, part of the county of Rut- 
land, including that of Northampton, and part of Lincolnshire in 
the counties of York and Chester. 

Encyclopedia BrUannica, vol, vi. 

This survey was begun in the year 1080, and finished in 1086. 
It was made oy verdict or presentment of juries, or certain persons 
sworn in every hundred, wapentake, or county, before commis- 
sioners, consisting of the greatest eaxls or bishops, who inquired 
into, and described as well the possessions and customs of the 
kins as of his great men. They noted what and how much arable 
land, pasture, meadow, and wood every man had, and what was 
the extent and value of them in the time of Edward the Confessor, 
and at the time of making the survey. This survey was made by 
counties, hundreds, towns, or manors, hides, half-hides, virgates, 
and acres of land, meadow, pasture, and wood. Also they noted 
what mills and fisheries, and, in some counties, what and how 
many freemen, socmen, villains, bordars, servants, young cattle, 
sheep, hogs, working horses, &c., in every town and manor, and 
who they belonged to. Always setting down the king's name 
first, then the bishops, abbots, and all the great men that held of 
the king in chief. Brady, pp, 205-206. 

Yet this is not so exact a survey as some historians would repre- 
sent it ; the monks of Croyland, in Lincolnshire, evaded giving an 
accurate account, and many towns and cities then in existence 
were altogether omitted. JRapin, vol, i,yp, 177. 

THE CURFEW. 

William, knowing how ill the English stood affected to him, re- 
solved to take all possible measures to screen himself from their 
resentment ; for that purpose he took two precautions which were 
equally insupportable to them. The first was to take away their 
arms, the second to forbid them any lights in their houses after 
e^ht o* clock, at Trliich hour a bcU was rung to warn them to put 
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out tkeir fire and candle, under the penalty of a great fine fixr 
every ofi<mce. * Aipin, vol. u, j9. 17 1. 

DEATH OF THE CONQUEEOR. 

WUUazn met with tib.e accident which caused hia death at the 
storming of the city of Mantes. f He had roused himself from a side 
bed to execute a terrible vengeance on the Prench b<HtLer, fur the 
^ald joke which his old antagcmist, the King of France, had 
passed on his malady ; and, in pursuance of his declaration " that 
ne would set all France in a blaae at his uprising," he ordered the 
ci^ to be fired.} While he was with savage fi^ encouraging his 
(SK>fii^» to pursue the work ^f destruction to which he had incited 
them, his norse chancing to set his foot on a piece of buniing 
timber started* and occasioned his lord so severe an injury from the 
pummel of the saddle as to bring on a violent access of fever. 
jBMog unable to remount his horse, he was conveyed on a litter to 
Rouen, where, perceiving he drew near his end, he began to expe- 
rience some compimctious visitings of conscience for the mmes and 
oppressions of which he had been guilty, and endeavoured to make 
some self-deceiving reparation for his wrongs. In the first place, 
he ordered large sums to be distributed to we poor, and likewise 
for the building of churches, especially those which he had re- 
cently burnt at Mantes. Next, he set all Saxon prisoners at liberty 
whom he had detained in his Norman prisons ; among them were 
Morcar, and Alnoth, the brother of Harold, who had remained in 
captivi^ from his childhood, when he was given in hostage by 
Earl Godwin to Edward the Confessor. The heart of the dying 
monarch being deeply touched with remorse, he confessed that he 

* The carfew-t)ell is bUII rang at Bingley, in Yoikshire; BUcUmrn, !n Lanca- 
shire ; Bromyard, in Herefordshire ; Walton-cm-the-WoIds, Woodstoek, Hampton, 
and Witney, Oxon ; Stow, in Olouoeetershlre ; Ghertsey, in Soirey ; Penrith, in 
Giimherisnd ; XTewcastle-iipon-Tyne ; Morpeth, in KcMrtfanmherland ; Exeter Ca- 
thedral; Winchester ; Over, near Wiasford, CheeUxe. 

U is generally osed as a signal to shopkeepers for shutting up their shops, and to 
Aumen for " looking ap " their cattle for the night. 

The praetice is to toll the belt thirty strokes, and tttber a short Interval to toll 
«l^t more ; the latter being to denet^ the hoar. At Bromyard, in Herefordshire, 
the b^ is tolled at nine instead of eight o'clock. At Woodstock it is tolled at half- 
past cdght ; and at some places in Oxon and Gloucestershire it is also tolled at four 
in the morning. Nbtet and Queriest p. 312. 

t Sornamed, Ax»n its charming situation. La Jolie. This town, which played so 
important a part in all the civil wars of France, is one of the most interesting ob- 
jects to tiie steamboat traveller from Rouen to Paris : its picturesque stone houses, 
gothic church (founded by Jeanne de France), and veierable ruins of St. Maclou, 
raised hy the dying command of the conqueror on the ashes of the sacred edifice 
he burned, awake a host of recollections of ancient Normandy — Le beau pays — 
whose praises her troubadours have so eloquently sung. 

% William, who was become corpulent, had been detained in bed some time by 
•iokness, upon which Philip expressed his surprise that his brother of England 
should be so long in being delivered of Ma big belly. The king sent him word that 
as soon as he was up he would present so many lights at Notre Dame, as wq!o^> 
perdianoe, give little pleasure to the KUig of France — aUuAVn% \» >2d& ■^T»i:>&sA«a<;. 
that time of women* after childbirth, offering ud Wft'bXa Vn, \Xa Odncr.^. ^_^ 
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had done Morcax much wrong : he bitterly bewailed the blood he 
had shed in Engl&nd, and the desolation and woe he had caused in 
Hampshire for the sake of planting the New Forest, protesting, 
** that haying so misused that fair and beautiful land, he dared not 
appoint a successor to it, but left the disposal of that matter to the 
hands of God." He had, however, taken some pains, by writing a 
letter to Lanfranc, expressive of his earnest wish that William 
Tlufiis should succeed him in his regal dignity, and to secure the 
ciown of England to this his favourite son — for whom he called as 
soon as he had concluded his deathbed confessions — and sealing 
the letter with his own seal, he put it into the hands of the prince, 
bidding him hasten to England with all speed, and deliver it to the 
archbishop, blessed him with a farewell kiss, and dismissed him. 

When the conqueror had settled his temporal affairs, he caused 
hunself to be removed to Hemientrude, a pleasant village near 
Rouen, that he might be more at liberty to prepare himself for 
death.* 

On the 9th of September the awful change which awaited him 
took place. Hearing the sound of the great bell in the metropolitan 
Church of St. Gervase, near Ilouen,t William, raising his ex- 
hausted frame from the supporting pillows, asked ** What it 
meant?" one of his attendants replying " that it then rang prime 
to our Lady ;" the dying monarch, lifting his eyes to heaven, and 
spreadmg abroad his hands, exclaimed, " I commend myself to 
that blessed Lady Mary, the mother of God, that she, by her holy 
intercession, may reconcile me to her most dear Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and with these words he expired. 

The eldest son, Robert, was absent in Germany at the time of 
his death ; William on his voyage to England ; Henry, who had 
taken charge of his obsequies, suddenly departed on some self- 
interested business ; J and all the great officers of the court having 
dispersed themselves, some to offer their homage to Robert, and 
others to William ; the inferior servants of the household, with 
some of their rapacious confederates, took the opportunity of plun- 
dering the house where their sovereign had just breathed his last, 
of all the money, plate, wearing apparel, hangings, and precious 
furniture ; they even stripped the person of the royal dead, and 
left his body naked upon the floor. Every one appeared struck 
with consternation and dismay, § and neither the proper officers of 

* He was carried sick to Ronen, and flrom thence to a monastery (St. Oervaiso) 
without the walls of the city, the noise of which he could not bear. Here he lan- 
guished six weeks, surrounded by physicians and priests. Thierry. 

t Thierry says it was the Church of St. Mary. 

t To secure the payment of £5,000 in silver left him by the conqueror's will, 
rightly Judging that, unless he forestalled his elder brethren in taking possession 
of his bequest, his chance of receiving it would be but small. 

§ Each one went about as chance directed, asking advice of his wife, his n-lends, 
or of whomsever he first met ; each had his goods concealed or conveyed away, 
and somp strove to sell theirs at a lost. At length some of the clergy, both priests 
and monks, bsivln; recovered the esc 9f their faculties, nrrangcd a procession clad 
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state, uor the sons of the deceased king isstdng the necessary orders 
respecting the funeral, the remains of the conqueror were left 
wholly neglected, till Herlewin, a poor country knight — but in ail 
probability the same Herlewin who married his mother, Arlotta — 
undertook to convey the royal corpse to Caen, at his own cost, for 
interment in the Abbey of St. Stephen, where it was met by Prince 
Henry and a procession of monks. Scarcely, howeyer, had the 
burial rites commenced when there was a terrible alarm of fire in 
that quarter of the town ; and as there was great danger of the 
deyouiing element commimicating to the cloisters of St. Stephen, 
the monks, who were far more concerned for the preservation of 
their stately abbey than for the lifeless remains of the munificent 
founder, scampered out of the church without the slightest regard 
to decency, or the remonstrances of Prince Henry and tiie faithful 
Herlewin. The example of the ecclesiastics was followed by the 
secular attendants, so that the hearse of the mighty William was, 
in a manner, wholly deserted till the conflagration was suppressed. 

The monks then re-entered the holy fane, and proceeded with 
the solemnity, if so it might be called ; but the interruptions and 
accidents wili. which it had been marked were not yet ended, for 
when the funeral sermon was finished, the stone-cofiin set in the 
grave which had been dug in the chancel, between the choir and 
the altar, and the body ready to be laid therein, f Anselm Fitz- 
Arthur, a Norman gentleman, stood forth and forbad the inter- 
ment : " This spot," said he, ** was the site of my father's house, 
which this dead duke took violently firom him, and here, upon part 
of mine inheritance, founded this church. The ground I Uierefore 
challenge ; and I charge ye all, as ye shall answer it at the great 
and dreadful day of judgment, that ye lay not the bones of tiie 
despoiler on the hearth of my fathers." 

'rtie effect of this bold appeal of a solitary individual, was an in- 
stant patise in the burial rite of the deceased sovereign. The 
claims of Anselm Fitz- Arthur were examined, and his rights recog- 
nised by Prince Henry, who prevailed upon him to accept sixty 
shillings as the price of the grave, and to suffer the interment 
of his royal father to proceed, on the condition of his pledgmg 
himself to pay the fudl value of the rest of the land. The 
compensation was stipulated between Anselm Fltz-Arthur and 
Prince Henry standing on either side of the grave, on the verge 
of which the unburied remains of the conqueror rested, whue 
the agreement was ratified in the piesence of the mourners and 
assistant priests and monks, whereby Henry promised to pay, 
and Fitz- Arthur to receive, one hundred pounds of silver as the 

In the habits of their respective orders, with crosses, tapers. an<f censers, they ap- 
proached the corpse, and prayed for the soul of the deceased. Thierry, p. 131. 

t Thierry says, p. 131, "The king's corpse had been dressed in the royal habit 
and robe, but was not in a eoffln ; on its being placed In the grave, constructed of 
ma86nry, which was found to be too narrow, it was then found necesa&tY v<^ ^<Qstc» 
the body in, wbich caused it to burst. Incense and per{^m«&\««x«\$arcv\.Vsv«^)>>a»e> 
dance, but m itiiout avail ; the people disperwA In (VVBgutt, ftxA XYv^ v^«N* >3b«i»- 
selves, hunying thronir^ tbe cerenbmy, soon dMerlod tYi« cYraxO^i..^ 
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purchase of the groimd on which TVilliam had, thirty-fire years 
preyiously, wrongly founded the Abbey of St. Stephen's, to 
purchase a dispensation from the pope for his marriage with his 
cousin Matilda of Flanders. The bargain being struck, and the 
payment of the sLxty-shiUings earnest money (for the occupation of 
the seven feet of earth required as the last abode of the Conqueror 
of England) being tendered hj the prince and received by Fitz- 
Arthur — strange mterlude as it wfA in a royal funeral — the obse- 
quies were su£red to proceed* The Saxon chronicles have taken 
evident pleasure in eidarging on all the mischances and humilia- 
tions which belel the unconscious clay oi their great national ad- 
versary in its passage to the tomb ; yet, surdy, so singular a 
chapter of accidents was never yet recorded as occurred to the 
C(Hrpse of this mighty soverdgn, who died in the plenitude ^ his 
power. A^nes StricklandPs Queens of England, vol. i., p, 99. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He was of just stature, extracNrdinary corpulence, fierce coimtc- 
nance ; his forehead bare of hair ; of such great strength of arm 
that no one wa« able to draw his bow, which himself could bend 
when his horse was on full galley.* M9lm9hur\/, p, 308. 

In his younger days he was handsome, and well proportioned. 
He had rather a stem and majestic than a mild and taking counte- 
nance ; however, he could sometimes put on such sweetness and 
gentleness in his looks as ware hardly to be resisted. He was 
reckoned one of the wisest mrinces of ms time — ^his prudence and 
valour were unquestionable; on "the other hand, his extreme 
covetous temper, and partiality to his countrymen, led him to 
the commission of many things which can hardfj be justified. 

Raptn, poU i., p. 181. 

* The iOfUnew of stature wrbkh oontemporaiy <^ronIolera hare ascribed t9 
VlUiam the Conqueror wan fiilljr confirmed hj a poM mortem examinaticn of his 
body, whkh was made by the BUhop of Btayvax, in the yetf 1540, when, prompted 
toy a strong desire to behold the remains of this great sovereign, he obtained leave 
to opea his tomb. On removing the stone cover, the body, which was corpulent. 
aqd exceeding in ttatnre the tallast man then known, appeared as entire as when 
it was first buried. Within the tomb lay a plate of c<9per, gilt, on wliich was en- 
graved an inscription in Latin verse, ^he bishop, who was greatly surprised at 
finding the body in such perfect preservation, caused a painting to be executed of 
the royal remains in the state in which they then appeared, by the best artist iu 
Caei), and caused }t to he hozig ttp on the abbey wall, opposite the monument. The 
tomb was then CAreflilly dosed ; but In 1662, when theCalvanists, under Chastillon, 
took Caen, a party of the rapacimxs soldiers forced it open, in the hope of meeting 
with treasure ; but finding nothing more than the bones of the conqueror, wrapped 
in red taffeca, they threw them about the church in great derision. 

Agnes StriekUmdf p. 103. 

The picture of the remains, which had been painted by order of the Bishop of 
Bayeux, fell into the hands of Peter ndo, the gaoler of Caen, who was one of the 
spoilers, and he converted one part into a table and the other into a cupboard door. 
Some years afterwards these curious relics were discovered, and reclaimed by M. le 
BfM, in whose possession they reipained till his death. 

DacareTs Norman ArUiquitie*. 
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CHRONICT^ 

William brought the Jews from Rouen to inhabit England. 
The feudal system, if not introduced Twhich is disputed by some 
writers), was now completely organisea by the Conqueror. TMal 
by battle was introduced. The Normans Drought in a new way of 
creating knights, and the use of seals, and witnesses, and instru- 
ments ; before that time the parties only set down their names with 
a cross before them. In this reign surnames came first to be used. 
In the year 1076, there was an earthquake, and a frost frt>m the 
beginning of November to the middle of April ; and in 1087, there 
was a fire in London, which destroyed the greater part of the city, 
and St. Paul's Cathedral. The Tower of London is said to hare 
been built by William, in the first year of his reign. 



REIGN OF WILLIAM RUFUS, 

FROM 1087 TO 1100—12 YEARS, 10 MONTHS, 24 DATS. 

THE FIRST CRUSADE. 

Peter the hermit, a native of Amiens, in Picardy, had the 
honour of originating the holy enterprise for rescuingyerusalem 
from the infidels. Having made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
he saw with indignation the oppression under which the Christians 
groaned ; and formed the bold, and, to all appearance, the im- 
practicable project, of leaduig into Asia, from the farthest ex^ 
tremities of tlie West, armies sufficient to subdue those warlike 
nations, who held them in subjection. He proposed his views to 
Martin II., who then filled the papal chair ; but though sensible of 
the advantages he must reap from a religious war, as head of the 
church, the pope at first declined to embark in the gigantic enter- 
prise. Indefat^able in his object, Peter continued to preach 
through the difSrent countries of Europe the horrible pollution of 
the holy sepulchre. His perseverance had its natural effect, and 
he at last succeeded in imparting his own zeal and enthusiasm 
through the kingdoms be travelled. A council was simmioned at 
Clermont, where the greatest princes, nobles, and prelates as- 
sembled ; and the hermit and me pope renewing thdr pathetic 
exhortations, the whole assemblage, as if impelled by inspiration, 
exclaimed, It is the will of God ! It is the wiU of God ! 

Such a tumult now arose as had never been seen before nor 
since ; -and Europe appeared loosened from its foundations to be 

Srecipitated in one imited body upon the East. All orders of men, 
eeming the crusades the only road to heaven, enlisted themselves 
under the sacred banners, and were impatient to open their wav 
with the sword to the holy city. Nobles, artisana^ ^'feasKBs*a»>'«^ 
priests enrolled their names ; and to d.e<^ixi<& ^Otc^ %w^ ^o^sr^v^^ 
was branded as impiety, or, Yrhat 'w^a <\actaa^ ^a ^&a,^^■Mi^^»x^ 
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cowardice and pusillanimity. The infirm and aged contributed to 
the expedition by presents and money ; and many of them, not 
satisfied with the merit of this atonement, attended in person, de- 
tennined, if possible, to breathe their last in sight a£ that city 
where their Saviour had died for them. Women themsdyes, con- 
cealing their sex under the disguise of armour, attended the camp 
in great numbers. The greatest criminals were forward in a 
s^ryice which they regarded as a propitiation for all crime ; and 
the most enormous disorders were, during these expeditions, com- 
mitted by men inured to wickedness, encouraged by examgple, and 
impdled by necessity.* The multitude of adventurers became so 
great that their more sagacious leaders became apprehensive lest 
the greatness of the enterprise itself should disappoint its purpose ; 
they permitted an undisciplined multitude, computed at 300,000 
men, to go before them, under the command of the Hermit and 
Walter the Moneyless. These men took the road towards Con- 
stantinople, through Bulgaria ; and, trusting that Heaven would 
supply them with all their necessaries, they made no provision for 
subsistence on their march. They soon found themselves obliged 
to obtain by plunder what they had vainly expected from miracles ; 
and the enraged inhabitants of the countries through which they 
passed, gathering together in arms, attacked and slaughtered them 
without resistance. The more disciplined armies followed, and, 
passing the Straits of Cimstantinople, they were mustered in the 
plains of Asia, and amounted, in the whole, to 700,000 combatants. 
On the 11th November, 1099, they took Jerusalem, and put 40,000 
Saracens to the sword. Hume, p. 294. 

SIEGE ANT> CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM. 

In the fourth year of the expedition to Jerusal^n — the third 
after the capture of Nice, and the second aft^ that of Antioch — 
the Franks laid siege to Jerusalem — a city well able to repay the 
toils of war, to soo&e its labours, and to requite the fondest ex- 
pectation. It was now the 7th day of Jime, nor were the besiegers 

* There was no nation so remote, no people so retired, as di4 not contribute its 
porti<m. The Welshman left his huntbv, tlM Scot his hills, the Dane his drinking 
party, the Norwegian his raw fish ; lands were deserted of their husbandmen, houses 
of their inhabitants ; even whole cities migrated ; there was no regard, no re- 
lationship ; affection to their country was held in little esteem ; God alone was 
placed before their eyes. Whatever was stored in granaries, or hoarded in 
chambers, to an^rer the iM^es of the a^rarlcioos husbandman, or the covetousness 
of the miser, all, all was deserted ; they hungered and thirsted after Jerusalem 
alone. Joy attended such as proceeded, while grief oppressed those who re- 
mained. The roads were too narrow for the passengers, the paths too confined for 
the travellers, so tbieUy were they thronged with endless moltitades. . 

Mehnslnurp, p. 364. 

The rustic shod his oxen like horses, and placed bis whole family In a cart, where 
It was amusing to hear the children on the approach to any large town or oastle. 
Inquiring if that were Jerusalem. Guibtrt^ p. 483. 

The badge of those who engaged in this nndcrtaking was a red cross wrought on 
their habit, and worn on their right shoulder, A-om whence they were called the 
arpoif^sf, or the croaaed; and the expedition the crusade. Rapin, p. 1«7. 
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appreliensiye of wanting food or drink for themselves, as the 
harvest was on the ground, aad the grapes were ripe upon the 
vines ; the care alone of their cattle distressed them, which, from 
the nature of the place and of the season, had no running stream 
to support them, for the heat of the sun had dried up the secret 
springs of the brook Siloah, which, at uncertaia periods, used to 
shed ift>road its refreshing waters. This brook, when at any time 
swollen with rain, increases that of Kedron, and then passes on 
with bubbling current into the valley of J^osaphat. But this is 
extremely rare ; for there is no certain period of its augmentation 
or decrease, la. consequence the enemy, suddenly dcurting from 
their caverns, frequently killed our people when straggling abroad 
for the purpose of watering their cattle. In the mean time the 
chie& i^ere each observant at their respective posts, aad Ravmond 
actively employed before the Tower of David.* This K)rtress 
defended the city on the west, and, strengthened nearly half-way 
up by courses of squared stone, soldered with lead, repels every 
fear of invaders when guarded by a small party within. As they 
saw, therefore, that the city was difficult to carry on account of its 
steep precipices, the strength of the walls, and the fierceness of the 
enemy, they ordered engines to be constructed. But before this, 
indeed, on the seventh day of the siege, they had tried their for* 
tune by erecting ladders, and hurling swift arrows against their 
opponents ; but, as the ladders were few, and perilous to those who 
mounted them, since they were exposed on all sides, and nowhere 
protected from wounds, they changed their design. There was one 
engine which we call the sow, the ancients vinea ; because the ma- 
chme, which is constructed of slight timbers, the roof covered with 
boards and wicker work, and the sides defended with undressed 
hides, protects those who are within it, who, after the manner of a 
sow, proceed to undermine the foundations of the walls. There 
was another, which, for want of timber, was but a moderate sized 
tower, constructed after the manner of houses (that is to sav, with 
sererBl floors or apartments, one above the other, each of which 
contained soldiers), they called it Berefreid : this was intended to 
equal the walls in height. The making of this machine delayed 
the siege, on account of the unskilfuluess of the workmen and the 
scarcity of wood. And now the 14th day of July arrived, when 
some began to undermine the walls with the sows ; others to move 
forward the tower. To do this more conveniently, they took it 
towards the works in seperate pieces, and, putting it together again 
at such a distance as to be out of bow-shot, advanced it on wheels 
nearly close to the wall. Li the mean time the slingers with stones,, 
the archers wilii arrows, and the cross-bow men with bolts, each 
intent on his own department, began to press forward and dislodge 
their opponents from the ramparts; soldiers, too, unmatched in 
courage, ascend the tower, waging nearly equal war against thft 



* The Tower of David -was 
wise called Castellam PisanuiD 



1 the old tower PaeikhVtvfli, ox 'fii€««>'fe«w\ w.^^a"^'^- 
, from the ^trVaicYx I>«tox\M!c\.. ©waxVAe, ^ « ^* • 
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enemy with missile weapons and with stones. Nor, indeed, were 
our foes at all remiss ; but trusting their whole security to their 
valour, they poured down grease and burning oil upon me tower, 
and slunjg stones on the soldiers, rejoicine in the completion of 
their desires by the destruction of multitudes. During the whole 
of that day the battle was such that neither pcurty seemed to think 
they bad been worsted ; on the following, which was the 15th of 
July, the business was decided, for the Franks, becoming more ex- 
perienced from the event of the attack of the preceding day, threw 
faggots flaming with oil on a tower adjoining the wall, and on the 
party who defended it, which, blazing by the action of the wind, 
Urst seized the timber and then the stones, and drove off the gar- 
rison. Moreover, the beams which the Turks had left hanging 
down from the walls in order that, being forcibly drawn back 5iey 
might, by their recoil, batter the tower in pieces in case it should 
advance too near, were by the Franks dragged to them, by cutting 
away the ropes ; and being placed from the engine to the wall, and 
covered wiA hurdles, they formed a bridge of communication from 
(he ramparts to the tower. Thus, what the infidels bad contrived 
for their defence became the means of their destruction ; for then 
the enemy, dismayed by the smoking masses of flame, and by the 
courage of our soldiers, began to give way. These advancing on 
the wall, and thence into the city, manifested their excess of joy 
by the strenuousness of their exertions. There was^ no place of 
refuge for the Turks, so indiscriminately did the insatiable rage of 
the victors sweep away both the suppliant and the resisting. Ten 
thousand were slain in the Temple of Solomon ; more were thrown 
from the tops of the churches, and of the citadel.* After this, the 
dead bodies were heaped and dissolved into the airy fluid by means 
of fire ; lest, putrifymg in the open air, they should pour con- 
tagion on the heavy atmosphere. The city bein^ thus expiated by 
the slaughter of the infidels, they proceeded with hearts contrite 
and bodies prostrate to the sepulchre of the Lord, which they had 
so long earnestly sought after, and for which they had undergone 
BO many labours. Malmshury^ p, 387. 

BUILDING OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 

_ « 

Besides a great scarcity occasioned by bad weather, which lasted 
several months, the king laid heavy taxes upon the people, so much 
the more grievous as the money was to be expended on works that 
were unnecessary, or, at least, might have been deferred to some 
other time. He not only rebuilt London Bridge, which had been 
carried away by an unusual flood, but chose this time of scarcity 
for other works which required vast sums of money. He raised a 
new wall round the Tower, and built a great hall at Westminster, 
tivo hundred and seventy feet long, and seventy broad. Howsoever 
Rpacious this hall was, William, on his return from Normandy, 

• llapla says 40,0C0 Saracens were put to the sword. 
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thought it too little, and said it hardly deseryed to be called a bed- 
chamber in comparison of the extent he designed it.* 

Bapi/tf p. 18S. 

THE GOODWIN SANDS. 

On the 11th November, 1100, the sea rising to an extraordinary 
height, overflowed the coast of Kent, and swept away abundasce 
of people and cattle. This inundation covered t!:e lands that be- 
longed formerly to Earl Goodwin, in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor. This place, called to this day Goodwin Sands, is famous 
for shipwrecks innumerable.f Bapin, p, 109. 

DEATH OF WILLIAM RUFUS. 

Tlie day before the king died, he dreamed that he was let blood 
by a surgeon, and that the stream, reaching to heaven, clouded the 
light and intercepted the day. Calling on St. Mary for protection, 
he suddenly awoke, commanded a light to be brought, and forbade 
his attendants to leave him. They ti^en watched with him several 
hours until daylight. Shortly after, just as the day began to da^voi, 
a certain foreign monk told Ilobert Fitzhamon, one of the principal 
nobility, that ne had that night dreamed a strange and fea^ul 
dream about the king : ** That he had come into a certain church 
ViWi menacing and insolent gesture, as was his custom, looking 
contemptuously on the standers-by ; then violently seizing the cru- 
cifix, he gnawed the arms, and almost tore away tne legs ; that the 
image endured this for a long time, but at length struck the king 
with its foot in such a manner that he fell backwards ; from, his 
mouth, as he lay prostrate, issued so copious a flame that 7olimies of 
the smoke toucned the very stars.' ' Kobert, thinking that this dream 
ought not to be neglected, as he was intimate with him, imme- 
diately related it to the king. William repeatedly laughing, ex- 
claimed, " He is a monk, and dreams for money like a monk ; give 
him a hundred shillings." Nevertheless, being greatly moved, he 
hesitated a long while whether he should go out to hunt, as he had 
designed, his friends persuading him not to suffer the truth of the 
dreams to be tried at his personal risk. In consequence he ab- 
stained from the chase before dinner, dispelling the urxasiness of 
his unregulated mind by some business. They relate th&t, having 
plentifully regaled that day, he soothed his cares with a more than 
usu£d quantity of wine. Aiter dinner he went into the forest at- 
tended by few persons ; of whom the most intimate with him was 
Walter, sunu»ned TyreU, who had been induced to come from 
France by the liberality of the king. This man alone remained 

* It was originally intended as a place for the entertainment of the king's gaests 
and dependants. Kicliard II. (who rebuilt it In 1307) once feasted 10,000 within its 
trails ; and it is still osed for coronation banquets. Parliaments have frequently 
been held beneath its roof; and it was the court of justice when the king pre- 
sided in person. In this hall Charles the First was tried and condemnftd.. 

t This calamity was caused by the Abbot of CwvlcxXwvry, "wXx^i \>cvKa ovt'tsft.^^^ 
land, neglecting to keep up the wall that defetvAedL \X tiom \\)a ^«u 

B 
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with him, -while the others, employed in the chaae, were dispeiBed 
as chance directed. The snn was now declining, when the king, 
drawing his bow and letting fly an arrow, slightly wounded a stag 
which passed before him ; ana keenly gazing, still running a long 
time with his eyes, followed it, holdmg up his hand to keep 
off the power of' the sun's rays. At tms instant Walter, con» 
f;civing a noble exploit, which was, while the king's attention was 
otherwise occcupied, to transfix another stag which by chance 
come near hun, imknowingly, and without power to prerent, oh 
gradc-us God ! pierced his breast with a fatal arrow. On receiving 
the wound tfie ting uttered not a word, but breaking off the shaft 
of the weapon where it projected from his body, fell upon the 
wound, by which he accelerated his death. Walter immediately 
ran up, but as he found him senseless, and speechless, he leaped 
swiftly upon his horse, and escaped by spurring him to his utmost 
speed, ihideed, there was none to pursue him ; some oonniTed at 
his flight, others pitied him, and all were intent on other mattersL 
Some began to fortify their dwellings ; others to plunder ; the rest 
to look out for a new king. A few coimtrymen conveyed the body, 
placed in a cart, to the cathedral at Winchester, the blood dripping 
TTom it all the way. Here it was committed to ti^e groiuid within 
the tower, attended by many of the nobility, though lamented by 
few. Next year the tower fell ; though I forbear to mention the 
different opinions on this subject, lest I should seem to assent too 
readily to unsupported trifles, more especially as the building might 
have fallen through imperfect construction, even though he had 
never "been buried there.* Malmsburt/t p, 346. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

This prince was of middle stature, but being very fat, looked 
shorter than he was. His hair a deep yellow, inclined to red ; his 
eyes of two different colours, speckled with small black spots. He 
was generally of a very ruddy complexion. TThough he was far 
from eloquent, he talked a good deal, especially when angry. His 
countenance was severe, and his voice strong, which he would 
exalt sometimes on purpose to frighten those he was speaking to. 
He is said, however, to converse affably enough with his cour- 
tiers, who easily found a way to soften his fierce temper. 

Mcdmsburt/fp, 342. 

CHRONICLE. 

In 1088, an earthquake in London, and a great scarcity ; com not 
ripe until the end of November. Among the remarkable occurrences 

* His tomb, of grey marble, may still be seen in the middle of the choir of Win- 
chester Cathedral. During the civil wars in the reign of Charles I., the parliament- 
arians broke open this monument, but they found only the dust of the Icing, some 
relitts of doth of gold, a large gold ring, and a chalice of silver. 

On the spot where William fell in the forest is a stone (in an iron case) with an 
inscription recording the event ; and in Lyndhnrst Uall is preiierved a stirrup which 
tradition asserts was attached to the saddle firom which the Red King fOl when 
struck \>j Tyrell. 
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of this reign, we may notice the violent quarrel betwixt the clergy 
and laity relative to long-toed shoes. It was the fashion in that 
age, boui among men and women, throughout Europe, to give an 
enormous length to the shoes, to draw the toe to a sharp point, and 
to fix to it a bird's bill, or some such ornament tum^ upwards, 
and which was often sustained by gold or silver chains tied to the 
knee. The ecclesiastics took exception to the long toe, which they 
said was an impious attempt to parody the scripture, where it is 
affirmed that no m^n can add a cubit to his stature ; and they de- 
claimed against it with great vehemence, and assembled councils 
and synods, who actually condemned the long toe as a profane and 
wicked device to bring me word of God into disrepute. But such, 
says Hume, are the strange contradictions of human nature, that 
though the clergy, at that time, could overturn thrones, and had 
authority to send above a million of men on their errand to the 
deserts of Asia, they could never prevail against long-toed shoes ! 



BEIGN OF EENBY L 

FROM 1100 TO 1135 — 35 YEABS, 4 MONTHS. 

HENRY'S SEIZURE OF THE CROWN. 

Prince Henry was hunting with Rufus in the New Forest, when 
intelligence of that monarch's death was brought him, and being 
sensible of the advantage attending the conjuncture, he hiUTied to 
Winchester, in order to secure the royal treasure, which he knew 
woxdd be a necessary implement for mcilitating his designs on the 
crown. He had scarcely reached the place when William de Bre- 
tiiil, keeper of the treasure, arrived and opposed himself to Henry's 
pretentions. This nobleman, who had been engaged in the same 
hunting party, had no sooner heard of his master's death than he 
hastened to take care of his charge ; and he told the prince that 
this treasure, as well as the crown, belonged to his elder brother, who 
was now his sovereign ; and that he himself, for his part, was deter* 
mined, in s]gte of all other pretensions, to maintain his allegiance to 
him. But Henry, drawing his sword, threatened him with instant 
death if he dared to disobey him ; and as other of the late king's 
retinue — who came every moment to Wincherfler — joined uie 
prince's party, Bretuil was obliged to withdraw his opposition, and 
to acquiesce in his taking possession of the royal treasure and the 
regalia. Hume^ vol. i., p. 312. 

SHIPWRECK OF PRINCE WILLIAM. 

At the beginning of the winter of 1120, King H^enry, his legiti- 
mate son William, several of his natural children, and the Norman 
Barons of England (who had been to France to attend the m.artv^5|^ 
of Prince WilUam with Alice, the daug,htei oi >i3£ia"Siai\. '^l ^^^^^^^^^ 
made preparation for crossing the ckaxmi^ m\» "EiWi^JKB^ ^vofc 
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fleet 'was assembled in the month of December in the port of Bar* 
fleur ; and at the moment of its departure, one Thomas, son of 
Etienne, came to the King of England, and, offering him a mark 
of gold, addressed him thus — ** Etienne, son of Erard, my father 
all his life served thy father by sea. It was he who steered tiiie 
yessel in which t^y father emoarked for the conquest of England. 
My lord the king, I supplicate thee to grant me the same office. 
I have a ship, called La Blanche Nef, which is well rigged and 
manned." The king answered that he had made choice ox a sliip 
for his passage, but that, in consideration of the request of the son 
of Etienne, he would entrust to his safe conduct his two sons, his 
daughter, and aU their attendants. The yessel which carried the 
king was the first to set sail, with a south wind, when the night 
was comiug on, and Henry landed in safety on the English coast 
the ne^t morning. The other ship sailed a little later in the even- 
ing ; the crew, at the moment of weighing anchor, had demanded 
some wine, and the yoimg passengers had treated them to it too 
abundantly. The yessel was manoeuyred by fifty skilful rowers ; 
Thomas, son of Etienne, was at the helm ; and they held on their 
rapid course by a fine moonliirht, steering along the coast in the 
vicinity of Ba^cur. The m^ers, stim^ted by the wine, gave 
way, and pulled strongly at the oar, so as to come up with the 
king's ship ; and, being too eager to accomplish their purpose, they 
incautiously entangled themselves among some rocks just under the 
surface, wnich are situate in a place then called the Ras de Catte, 
and now Ras de Catteville. The Blanche Nef struck against a 
rock with all the velocity of her course, and her left side was stove 
in. The crew uttered a cry of distress which was heard in the 
king's vessels already far at sea ; but no one suspected the cause. 
The water poured in, and the ship soon went down with all on 
board, to the number of three hundred persons, among whom 
were eighteen women.* Two men alone clung to the great yard, 
which was left floating in the water : these were a butcher of 
Rouen, named B^rauld, and a yoimg man of more elevated birth, 
named Godefroy, son of Gilbert de I'Aigle. Thomas, the master 
of the Blanche Nef, after sinking once, rose to the surface of the 
water, and, perceiving the heads of the two men whd%eld by the 
spar, said to them, " And the king's son — ^what has become of 
him ?" " We have seen no more of him" was the answer. " Nor 
of his brother, nor of his sister, nor any of their companions." 
** Woe is nfce," exclaimed the son of Etienne, and volimtarily sunk 
to rise no more. That December night was extremely cold, so 
that the weakest of the two suiyivors being exhausted, lost his 

* The boat having been launched the yovmg prince was received Into It, and might 
certainly have been saved by reaclilng the shore had not his illegitimate sister, the 
Countess of Perdic, now struggling with death in the larger vessel, implored her 
brother's assistance, shroiking out that he should not abandon her so barbarously. 
Touched with pity, he ordered the boat to return to the ship that he might rescue 
hts sister, and thus the unhappy youth met his death through excess of affection ; 
for the skiff, overcharged by the multitudes who leaped into her sank, and buried all 
indiscriminately hi the deep. MaltMhtiry^ p. 456. 
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gi'asp of the spar which, supported him, and, commending his com- 
panion to the Almighty, went to the bottom. Berauld, the poorest 
of the number shipwrecked, in his sheepskin doublet, supported 
himself on the siurface of the water, and was the only one who 
again beheld the morning light ; he was picked up by some fisher- 
men. He outlived the disaster, and from, him were learned the de- 
tails of the eyent Thieii-y^ p, 143. 

EDICT AGAINST LOVE-LOCKS. 

Henry, after his successful campaign in Normandy, returned to 
England, in his personal appearance at least an altered man. The 
Anglo-Normans had adopted the picturesque Saxon fashion — 
which, however, was confined to persons of high rank,— of wearing 
their hair long, and flowing in ringlets on their shoxdders ; and the 
king was remarkable for tiie luxuriance and beauty of his love- 
locks, which he cherished with pectdiar care, no doubt with the 
laudable desire to conform to the tastes of his queen, the daughter 
of a Saxon princess. His courtiers imitated the royal example, 
which gave great scandal to the Norman cler^.* One day, while 
the king was in Normandy, he and his tram entered a church, 
where an ecclesiastic of the name of Serlo, Bishop of Seez, took up 
his parable on the sinfulness of this new fashion, which, he pro- 
tested, " was a device of the evil one to bring souls into everlasting 
perdition ; compared the mustached, bearded, and long-haired men 
of that age to filthy goats," and, in short, made so moving a dis- 
course on the unloveliness of their present appearance, that the 
King of England and his courtiers melted into tears ; on which 
Serlo, perceiving the impression which his eloquence had made, 
drew a pair of scissors out of his sleeve, and, inste^id of permitting 
their penitence to evaporate in a few unmeaning drops, persuaded 
his royal and noble auditors to prove the sincerity of their repent- 
ance by submitting their ringlets to his discretion, and brought his 
triimiph to a climax by polling the king and con^egation with his 
own hands. t After lienry had thus submitted his flowing ringlets 
to the reforming shears of Serlo, he published an edict commanding 
his subjects to foUow his example. 

Agnes Strickland's QueenSj vol. L, j?. 146, 

♦ It Is very remarkable what excessive pains were employed to prevail on the 
young men to part with their locks. In the council held at London, by the Arch- 
bishop Anselm, A.D. 1102, it is enacted, that those who had long hair should be 
cropped sr as to show part of the ear and the eyes. From the apparently strange 
manner in which this fashion is coupled in Edmer, p. 81, one might be led to suspect 
It was somotiilng more than mere spleen that caused the enactment. 

Hardy: note to Mahnsbtirp, p, 484. 

t Pertapg to this act may be attributed tho, fashion of wearing wigs ; for in Ste- 
phen's reign we first find them mentioned ; and it is not unlikely but the provision 
of flowing locks, left as a mark of the preacher's eloquence upon the floor of the 
church, may have ftimished some cunning coiffeur with the idea of restoring thexoL 
to the heads of their former possessors in another form. CettaArv. \.\. Vi "CbsXXsoS. ^ 
few months had elapsed before long hair again graced ^^Qft\v^i«k!^!^cl^t\^^ft. c5sv5a!^\«.^«R»" 
Serlo and his sermon were forgotten. Book of Co»tw.'m.e^i&- ^' 
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DEATH OF HENRY I. 

About the latter end of August, 1135, he was seized with a yio* 
lent illness, which carried hun off in seven days. It is said he 
was the occasion of it himself^ by eating to excess of some lam- 
preys, of which he was very fond. He was then at the Castle of 
Lyon, near Rouen, a place he much delighted in. His body was 
cut in pieces in order to be embalmed, after the rude manner of 
those days, bec&^ise he was to be buried in England, in the Abbey 
of Reading.* i?apm, p. 199. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He was of middle stature, exceeding the diminutlYe, but exceeded 
by the yery tall ; his hair was black, but scanty near tiie fore- 
head ; his e^res mildly bright, his chest brawny, his body fleshy. 
He was facetious in proper season, nor did multiplicity of business 
cause him to be less pleasant when he mixed in society. Not prone 
to personal combat, he yerified the saying of Scipio AMcanus, 
** My mother bore me for a commander, not a soldier ;" wherefore 
he was inferior in wisdom to no king of modem time, and, as I may 
almost say, he clearly surpassed aU his predecessors in England, 
and preferred contendmg by counsel rather than by the sword. 

Malmsburyt p, 476. 

CHRONICLE. 

Parliaments are said to have originated in this reign. Henry, on 
his accession, granted a charter to London, which seems to have 
been the first step towards rendering this cit)r a corporation. 
Among the physical phenomena, it may be mentioned that there 
was a plague in the year 1112, and in October, 1114, the water was 
so low in the Thames that people could not only ride through be- 
twixt the bridge and the tower, but great numbers of men and 
boys passed H fiiere on foot, the water hardly reaching up to their 
knees. 



EEIOir OF STEPHEBT. 

PROM 1135 TO 1154 — 18 YEABS, 10 MONTHS, 23 DATS. 

FEUDAL CASTLES. 

It was in this refgn those nimierous castles were built, the ruins 
of which are still to be found in various parts of England. To 
secure his tottering throne, Stephen made many impolitic grants to 

■1^ Oervaise, of Canterbaiy* gives us the barbarons manner of embalming the 
khig's body. They cut great gashes in his flesh with knives, and thei: powdered it 
well with salt, wrapped it up in tanned ox hides to avoid the stench, which was so 
Infectious, that a man who was hired to open his head died presently after. Upon 
the suppression of the abbeys, his bones were thrown out to make room for a 
stable of horses-^the monastery is now a dwelling-house. 
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the clergy and nobility, equally destructiye to his o"wn authority 
and the public peace. The clergy, who in those days could hardly 
be considered subjects of the crown, only bound themselves to ob- 
serve their oaths of allegiance as long as they were protected in 
their ecclesiastical usur]pations. The barons, in return for their sub- 
mission, required the right of fortifying their castles and putting 
themselves in a posture of defence. All England was immediately 
filled with these fortresses, which the noblemen garrisoned either 
with their vassals, or with licentious soldiers who flocked to them 
from all quarters. Unbounded rapine was exercised upon the 
people for the maintenance of the troops ; and private animosities, 
which had with difficulty been restrained by law, now breaking 
out without control, rendered England a scene of uninterrupted 
violence and devastation. Wars between the nobles were carried 
on with the utmost fury in every quarter ; the barons even assumed 
the right of coining money, and of exercising, without appeal, any 
act of jurisdiction ; and the inferior gentry, as well as me people, 
finding no defence from the laws during this total dissolution of 
the sovereign authority, were obliged, for their immediate safety, 
to pay court to some neighbouring chieftain, and to purchase 
his protection, both by submitting to his exactions, and assist- 
ing him in his rapine u^on others. The aristocratical power 
which is usually so oppressive in the feudal governments, had now 
risen to its utmost height during the reign of a prince, who, though 
endowed with vigour and abilities, had usurped the throne without 
the pretence of a title, and who was necessitated to tolerate in 
others the same violence to which he himself had been beholden 
for his sovereignty. Hume, p 355. 

THE CIVIL WAR. 

After many struggles to maintain his usurped throne against the 
just claims of Matilda (daughter of Henry I.), Stephen was taken 
prisoner, and laid in irons at Bristol. Matilda was crowned, but 
ner prosperity was of short duration. Not keeping on good terms 
with the clergy, her rival was soon re-instated in his authority ; and 
she was obliged to take refuge in Oxford, where she hoped to re- 
main tUl succo'ors arrived from Normandv. Stephen md close 
siege to the place, and the queen, afraid of falling into his hands, 
took advantage of a dark night and made her escape, accompanied 
'with only four attendants, Tmo, like herself, the better to elude the 
sentinels, the ground being covered with snow, clothed themselves 
in white. She passed the Thames on the ice, and walked above 
six miles on foot, with the snow beating in her face all the way : 
in spite of these difficulties she came to Abingdon, and rode the 
same night to Wallingford. During these conflicts the condition of 
the people were deplorable in the extreme : no security either for their 
property or persons. The woods were filled with ferocious banditti ; 
and sucn were the dangers to which the inhabitants were contiusasv!^ 
exposed, that every night when they closed tivect ^cicst?^ «».^'"«^sw.- 
dows, it was customary to put up a &h.OTt "grvj^"^ ^^«cbsX ^^kv«^^^ 
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and robbers. ** The castles of the nobility were become receptacles 
of licensed robbers, who sallying forth day and night, committed spoil 
on the open country, on the Villages, and eyen on the cities ; put the 
captiyes to torture in order to make them reyeal their treasures ; 
sold their persons to slayery, and set fire to their houses after they 
had pillaged them of eyerything yaluable. The fierceness of their 
disposition leading them to commit wanton destruction, frustrated 
liieir rapacity of its purpose ; and the persons and property eyen of 
ihe ecclesiastics, generally so much reyered, were, at last, from ne- 
cessity, exposed to the same outrage which had laid waste the 
kingd<Hn. The land was kept untiUed ; the instruments of hus- 
bandry were destroyed or abandoned ; and a grieyous famine, the 
natural residt of these disorders, affected equally both parties, and 
reduced the spoilers as weU as the defenceless people to the most 
extreme want and indigence. Hume, vol, t., p, 360. 

DEATH OP STEPHEN. 

He died of the cholic and piles at Canterbury, where he had 
come to haye an interview with the Earl of Flanders. He was 
buried by the side of his queen and son Eustace, in the Abbey of 
Peyersham, which he had founded. His body lay there till the 
sum)resBion of the monasteries, when, for the sake of the leaden 
coMn where it was enclosed, it was taken up, and thrown into the 
next water. Bapiny p, 210. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He was tall and well-proportioned, of a handsome commandhig 
countenance, extremely actiye and affable, possessing great courage 
and considerable abilities, though not endowed with a sound 
judgment ; and still more to his credit, his reign, notwithstanding 
the dangers with which he was continually siirrounded, was not 
tarnish^ with any of those shocking acts of cruelty and reyenge 
so frequent among, princes of this age. Kings of England^ p. 20. 

CHRONICLE. 

1136, a great fire in London, from Ludgate to St. Paul's Church ; 
London Bridge, which was of timber, was also burnt. Stephen 
abolishes Dane Grelt for eyer. June 3, 1 137, Catiiedral of Rochester 
burnt, as was also, the next day, nearly the whole City of York and 
its cathedral, with thirty-nine churches ; and on the 27th the City of 
Bath was nearly destroyed by fire. Battle of the Standard, August 
22, 1138. Matilda declared queen 7th April, 1141. 1148, anew 
crusade undertak«[i. More abbeys were erected in this reign than 
in 100 years before; and there were no fewer than 1600 strongly 
fortified feudal cashes. 
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BEiaN OF HENBY H. 

fhox 1154 TO 1189 — 34 years, 7 months, 12 days. 

THOMAS X BECKET. 

The famous Thomas a Becket, the first man of English extrac- 
tion who had, since the Norman conquest, risen to any share of 
power, was the son of a citizen of London, by a Syrian woman, 
whose father had taken the elder Becket prisoner while on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem.* He was brought up to the bar, where 
he acquired great fame for his leammg and abililies ; and haying 
acquired the friendship of the primate Theobald, he was piomoted 
to the rich Archdeaconry of Canterbury. The primate afterwards 
recommended him to the king, who, admiring his spirit and 
abilities, promoted him to the dignity of chancellor, one of the 
first offices in the kingdom. He was now not only one of the most 
learned and powerful men of his day, but the most gay and ac- 
complished. Fitz- Stephen, his secretary and historian, as a proof 
of his elegant way of living, gives the following curious account 
of the superb manner in wmch he entertained his guests. He 
commanded his servants to cover the floor of his dining-room with 
clean straw, or hay, every morning in winter, and wiUi fresh bul- 
rushes, or green branches, for every day in summer, that such of 
the knights who came to dine with him as could not find room on 
the benches might sit down and dine comfortably on the floor, 
without spoiling their fine clothes. A great number of knights were 
retained in his service ; the greatest barons were proud of being 
received at^his table, or his floor ; and the king himself frequently 
Youchsafed'to partake his entertainments. As his way of me was 
splendid and opulent, his amusements and occupations were also 
of this gay and chivalrous description, common to the age in which 
he lived. His leisure hours he employed in hunting, hawking, 
gaming, and horsemanship ; he risked ms life on several military 
encounters, and engaged in single combat Engelsorda, a famous 
French knight, dismounted him with his lance, and gauied his 

* Tbe Emir had a daaghtcr, who saw and pitied the captive. Pity, in this 
instance, proved akin to love ; and under the inflaence of these tender feedings she 
contrived to set hlzn free. Gilbert returned to England, leaving liis benefactress 
behind, pinln^r in sorrow for his loss, which at last grew so nnsupportable that she 
determined to seek him through the world. She went to the nearest port, em- 
barked on the sea— the words " London " and *' Gilbert " being all the direction she 
had to guide her. The first sufficed to cany her to the English capital ; but when 
there she could onljr wander fTom street to street, repeating, with touching pathos, 
the other, ** Gilbert I Gilbert I" How the fond, single-hearted girl succeeded in 
finding Gilbert the story sayeth not ; but she did find him, and was rewarded for all 
her trouble — obtained the fhiition of all her hopes. The yeoman welcomed her 
with tears of Joy, had her immediately baptised, and was then united to her ia 
marriage — ^the son of the talr pagan and the yeoman was the fac-{fljnv«\^T>cv<ai^'a&^ 
Becket. Old Etiglcmd, xol. \i^ V • '^^'^ • 

A very derer pictare on this subjeot was lately ex\i\\>Vle^\xi «vft'aft7«^> >k»*ft»cDC5 . 
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horse, which, he led off in great triumph. He carried over, at his 
o^vn charge, seven hundred knights to attend the king in his wars 
at Toulouse ; in the subsequent wars on the frontiers of Normandy 
he maintained, during forty days, one thousand two himdred 
knights, and four thousand of their train ; and, in an embassy to 
France, with which he was entrusted, he astonished the court by 
the numbers and magnificence of his retinue. Besides putting the 
most important affairs to the management of Becket, the lung 
honoured him with his friendship and intimacy ; and whenever he 
was disposed to relax himaelf oy sports of any kind, he always 
admitted the chancellor to the party. But this good fellovirship 
between the kin^ and his officer was doomed soon to terminate. 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, dyine, and Henry having 
long entertained the design of humming me clergy, he thought 
Be&et would favour his views» by appointing him his successor. 
Li this he was most completeljy disappointed. No sooner waa 
Becket installed in his new dignity, wMch rendered him for life the 
second person in the kingdom, than he entirely altered his de- 
meanour and conduct, and endeavoured to acquire the reputation 
for sanctity which his former g^y and ostentatious life might have 
bereaved him. 

Without consultizig the king, he immediately returned into his 
hands the commission of chancellor; pretending that he muBt 
hencefor^ detach himself from all secular affairs, and be solely 
eiaployed in the exercise of his holy functicm. 

He maintained,, in his retinue and attendants alone, his ancient 
pomp and taste, which was useful to strike the vulgar. In his own 
person he affected the greatest austerity and most rigid mortifica- 
tion. He wore sackcloth next his skin, which, by his affected 
care to conceal it, was necessarily more remarked by all the world. 
His usual diet was bread, his drink water, which he rendered 
farther ompalatable by the mixture of unsavoury herbs. He tore 
his back by the frequent stripes he inflicted upon it ; and daily, on 
his knees, m imitation of our Saviour, washea the fbet of thirteen 
beggars, whom he afterwards dismissed with presents. He gained 
the affections of the monks by his frequent largesses to the con- 
yents and hospitals. Every one who made a protession of sanctity 
was admitted to his conversation, and returned full of wonder at 
the humility, piety, and mortification of the late chancellor, now 
the holy pnmate. He appeared perpetually employed in reciting 
prayers and pious lectures, or in perusing religious discourses. 
His aspect was the very type c£ seriousness, mental recollection, 
and secret devotion ; but all men of penetration saw that he was 
meditating some great design, and that the ambition and ostenta- 
tion of his character had turned itself towards a new and more 
dcuigerous object. 

This in a very short time developed itself, by Becket's ecclesi- 
astical usurpations, in defiance of the king, tne laws, and the 
welfare of the people. He insisted that the clergy were not 
amenable to civil junsdiction, and could only bo tried by their own 
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^rder-'mho inflicted none but Bpiritaal pmushments. Enconniged 
by the exemption from accusation before the magistrates, crimes 
of l^e deepest dye were daily committed by the ecclesiastics, and 
holy orders became a full protection for all enoimities. Numbor. 
less were the^iomplaiots made to Hie king of the atrocities and 
cruelties of these licensed barbarians ; and from eyery part of the 
kingdosi petitions were multiplied, praying for justice upon 
them. 

A cl^k in Worcestershire having debauched a fanner's daughter, 
and murdered her falser, the king msisted he should be given up 
to the civil power, and receive the punishment due to the enoimily 
of his crime. Becket insisted on the privilege of tike church, 
confined the mxirderer in the bishop's prison, lest be should be 
seized by the king's officers, and maintained that no greater punish- 
ment should be inflicted on him tban degradation. Henry, emraged 
at this opposition to his will, assembled a general council of the 
nobility and clergy, and proposed the abolition of the infamous 
law. The bishops, finmng there was a general combination 
against them, thou^t it prudent to submit, and the laws known 
by the name of t^e Constitutions of Clarendon were voted without 
opposition by the whole assembly, with the exception of Beoket, 
who stood up and opposed the king with great haughtiness, and 
refused his assent. 

War being thus openly declared between the primate and his 
sovereign, no means were left untried on either side to mortify 
each other's pride, revenge their mutual insults, and maintain their 
several supronacies. 

The king caused Becket to be accused of divers crimes and mis- 
demeanours, and he was condemned by his council as a perjured 
villain and a traitor. Becket, on his side, was profuse in his in- 
vectives against his sovereign, and excommunicated every person 
who, in the slightest degree, opposed him. After a long period of 
tumult and disorder, during wbich Becket, fearing the anger of 
the king would attack his life, fled to fVance, where he remained 
four years, when, by the intercession of the pope, his quarrel with 
Henry was at last adjusted, and he prepared to return to England 
— ^indeed, so anxious was Henry to accommodate all differences, 
that he took tbe most extraordinary steps to flatter Becket's vanity, 
and even on one occasion humiliated hunself so far as to hold the 
stirrup of the haughty prelate while he mounted his horse. 

Hiime^ roL t., jp. 383. 

BECKET'S MUEDER. 

Nothing could exceed the insolence with which Becket con- 
ducted himself, on his first landing in England on his return from 
banishment. Instead of retiring quietly to his diocese with the 
modesty which became a man just pardoned by his king, he made 
a progress through Kent in all the splendour of a 8o^«t^\sgcL^<2Pc^- 
tiff. As he . approached Southwark, 'ftife ci^et^ , ^^\^^ > '"^^-S,^ 
all ranks and ages came fortii to msiet "Vmiv, «sA <i€i.€at»^R»- ^'^^ 
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triumphal entry 'wiih hymns of joy. Thus confident of the Yoicet 
and the hearts of the people, he began to launch forth his thun« 
ders against those who had been his former opposers. The Arch- 
bishop of York was the first against whom he denoimced sentence 
of suspension. The Bishops of London and Salisbury he actually 
excommimicated. When the suspended and excommunicated 
prelates arrived at Bayeux» where the king then resided, and 
compla'jied to him of the insolence of Becket, and implored his 
protection from that disgrace and ruin with which they were 
threatened by the primate, painting the yiolence of his proceedings 
ag:ija6t themselves and others, in such strong colours, that Henry 
fell into one of those violent fits of passion to which he was liable, 
in the height of his fury he cried out, — " Shall this fellow, who 
came to court on a lame horse, with all his estate in a wallet 
behind him, trample upon his king, the royal family, and the 
whole kingdom ? Will none of all those lazy, cowardlT knights 
whom I maintain, deliver me from this turbulent priest } * 

This passionate exclamation made too deep an impression on 
some of those who heard it, particularly on the four following 
barons, Reginald Fitz-Urse, \Yilliam de Tracy, Hugh de Morvile, 
and Bichard Breto, who formed a resolution either to terrify the 
archbishop into submission, or to put him to death. Having laid 
their plan, they left the court at dlfierent times, and took different 
routes, to prevent suspicion ; but being conducted by the devil, as 
some monkish historians tell us, they all arrived at the castle ox 
Kanulph de Droc, about six miles from Canterbury, on the same 
day, IDecember 28th, and almost at the same hour. Here they 
settled the whole scheme of their proceedings, and next morning 
early, set out for Canterbury, accompanied by a body of resolute 
men, with arms concealed under their clothes. These men they 

E laced in different parts of the city, to prevent any interruption 
:om the citizens. The four barons above named men went un- 
armed, with twelve of their company, to the archiepiscopal palace, 
about eleven o'clock, forenoon, and were admitted into the apart- 
ment where the archbishop sat conversing with some of his clergy. 
After their admission a long silence ensued, which was at length 
broken by Beginald Fitz-TJrse, who told Ihe archbishop that they 
were sent by the- king to command him to absolve tixe prelates 
and others whom he had excommmiicated ; aud then to go to 
Winchester, and make satisfaction to the youna king, whom he 
had endeavoured to dethrone. On this a very long and violent 
altercation followed, in the course of which they gave several 
hints that his life was in danger if he did not coihply. But he 
remained undaunted in his refusal. At their departure they 
charged his servants not to allow him to flee ; on which he cried 
out with great vehemence, — " Flee ! I will never flee from any 
man living. I am not come to flee, but to defy the rage of im- 
pious assassins." When they were gone his mends blamed him 
for the roughness of his answers, which had inflamed the fury of 
his enemies, and earnestly pressed him to make his escape ; but 
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he only answered — "I have no need of your advice. I know 
what I ought to do." The barons, with their accomplices, finding 
that threats were ineffectual, put on their coats of mail; and 
taking each a sword in his right hand, and an axe in his left, 
returned to the palace ; but foujid the gate shut. When they 
were preparing to break it open, Robert de Brock conducted them 
up a back stair, and let them in at a window. A cry then arose, 
"They are armed ! they are armed," on which the rlergy hurried 
the archbishop, almost by force, into the church, hoping that the 
sacredness of the place would protect him firom violence. They 
would also have shut the door, but he cried out, — "Begone, ye 
cowards ! I charge you on your obedience, do not shut iSie door. 
What! will you make a castle of a church?" The conspirators 
having searched the palace, came to the church, and one of them 
crying, — "Where is that traitor? Where is the archbishop?" 
Becket advanced boldly, and said, " Here I am, an archbishop, 
but no traitor !" " Flee !" cried the conspirator, " or you are a 
dead man." "I will never flee," replied Becket. William de 
Tracy then took hold of his robe, and said, " You are my prisoner ; 
come along with me." But Becket seizing him by the collar, 
shook him with so much force that he almost threw him down. 
De Tracy, enraged at this resistance, aimed a blow with his sword, 
which almost cut off the arm of one Edward Grim, a priest, and 
slightly wounded the archbishop on the head. By three other 
blows given by the other three conspirators, his scull was cloven 
almost in two, and his brains scattered about the pavement of the 
church.'* Dr, Henry* s History, 

BECKETS SHRINE. 

The excitement caused by the murder of Becket has had few 
parallels in English history. For a twelvemonth divine service 
was suspended in the cathedral ; the unnatural silence reigning 
through the vast pile during that time making the scene of Mood 
shed all the more impressive to the eyes of the devout, who began 
to pour thither from all parts of the world in a constantly increas- 
ing stream. Canterbury then became a kind of second Holy City, 
where the guilty sought remission of their sins, the diseased 
health and pilgrims the blessings that awaited the performance of 
duly fulfilled vows. Hem*y himself, moved by a death so sudden 
and so dreadful, and so directly following his own hasty words, did 
penance in the most abject manner be&re Becket's tomb ;t ^^d 

* The spot where thia bloody act was performed, is still pointed out la the 
northern wing of the west transept, and that part of the cathedral is, in conse- 
quence, emphatically called ** Martyrdom ;*' the martyr being the designation by 
which Becket was immediately and universally spoken of. 

t As soon as he came within sight of the Church of Canterbury he dismounted, 
walked barefoot towards it, prostrated himself before the shrine of the saint, re- 
mained in fasting and prayer a whole day, and watched all night the holy relics. 
Kot content with this hypocritical devotion towards a man whose v\siVewyii «sA.N^- 
gratitude had so long disquieted his government, axv^Yv«A \>t«a. ^^x^^^^Vi^'^ '^!!k^L. 
DkOSt Inveterate animosity, he submiited to a v«uft:&^« «\^\ xa^x^ t&si«s^«x «&^^ 

¥ 
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two years later gave up all that he had so long struggled £ar, by 
repealing the famous constitutions of Clarendon, whi(^ had sub- 
jected both church and clergy to the ciyil authority. 

It was a noticeable coincidence that, only four year's after the 
death of Becket, the cathedral was aU but destroyed by fire ; a 
calamity, £rom the opportunity it afforded of developingin a prac- 
tical shape the x>assion that filled the universal heart of England to 
do something memorable in honour of the illustrious martyr. To 
say that funds poured in from all parts, and in all shapes, gir^s 
but little notion of the enthusiasm of the contributors to the resto- 
ration of the edifice. The feelings evinced by foreigners show for** 
cibly what must have been those of our coujitrymen. " In 1179," 
says Mr. Batteley, in his Additions of Somner's Antiq^uities of Oan- 
terbury, ** Louis YII., King of France, landed at Dover, where 
our king expected his arrival. On the 23rd August these two 
kings came to Canterbury with a great train of nobility of bot^i 
nations, and were received by the archbishop and his compro- 
vincials, the prior and convent, with great honour and unspeakable 
joy. The oblations of gold and silver made by the French were 
mcredible. The king (Louis) came in manner and habit of a pil- 
grim, and was conducted to the tomb of St. Thomas in sol^mi 
procession, where he offered his cup of gold, and a royal precious 
stone, with a yearly rental of one huncured mxdds (hogsheads) of 
wine for ever to the convent." The task of rebuilding even a Can- 
terbury Cathedral would be found comparatively light nnder such 
circumstances ; so the good work proceeded rapidly towards com- 
pletion, Tintil tiie fabric appeared of which the chief parts remain 
at the present time. It is not, therefore, in its associations merely 
that the cathedral reminds us at every step we take in it of the 
turbulent ^cnd ambitious, but able and brave priest ; it may really 
be almost esteemed his monument ; for admiration of Ms -self- 
sacrifice, veneration of his piety, and yearning to do him honour, 
were the moving powers that raised anew the lofty roof, extended 
the long drawn aisles, and nave, and choir. The direct testimonies 
of the people's affections are still more remarkable. Among the 
earliest additions made after the fire to the former place was the 
circulai' east end, including the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, and 
another called Becket's crown ; the last so designated, acccardmg 
to some authorities, from the circumstance of the chapels having 
been erected during the prelacy of Becket, whilst others attribute 
it to the form of the roof: there may have been, however, a much 
more poetical origin ; Becket's crown was probably intended to be 
significant of the crown of martyrdom won here by the slaughtered 
prelate. It was m the Chapel of the Holy Trinity that the shrine, 
famous the wide world over, was erected, and which speedily be- 
came so rich as to be without rival, we should imagine in Europe. 
It was "bidlded," says Stow, "about a man's height, all of 

railifttinsr. lie assembled a chapter of the monks, disrobed himself befbre them, pat 
a discipline into the hands of each, and presented his bare shoulders to the lashes 
which these eecleaiastics successiyely inflicted upon him. Burnt, p. 44i. 
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irtoxie^ then upwards of timber, plain, -within which was a chest of 
iron, containing the bones of Thomas Becket, skull and all, witii 
the wound of Ms death, and the piece cut out of his skuU laid in 
the wound. The timber work of this shrine, on the outside, was 
covered with plates of gold, damasked widi gold wire, which 
ground of gold was again covered with jewels, gold, as rings, 
ten or tw^ve cramped witli gold-wire into the said ground 
of gold, many of these rings haying stones in them, brooches, 
images, angds, precious stones, and great pearls." The contents of 
the shrine were in accordance with the outward display. Erasmus, 
who obtained a glimpse of the treasures a little before the Befor- 
mation, says that, imder a coffin of wood, enclosing another of 
gold, which was drawn at by ropes and pulleys, he beheld an 
amoimi; of riches the value of which he could not estimate. Gold 
was the meanest thing visible ; the whole glittered with the rarest 
and most precious gems, which were generally of extraordinarv 
size, and some larger than the egg of a goose. When Henry VIll. 
seized upon the whole, two great chests were filled, each requiring 
six or seven men to move it. In strict keeping with the character 
of the brutal despot was his war with the dead as well as with the 
living, when he ordered the remains of Becket to be burned, and 
the ashes scattered to the winds. The shrine there has disappeared 
with all its contents, but a more touching memorial than either re- 
mains behind — ^the hallowed pavement, worn away by countless 
knees of worshippers from every Christian land. 

Old England, vol, t., p, 153. 

QUEEN ELEANOBA'S AMAZON GUARD. 

Touched with th« eloquence of St. Bernard, who preached the 
Crusade at Yezalai, in Burgundy, Queen Eleanora vowed to ac- 
company her lord TLouis Vfi[, of France),* to the Holy Land, and 
lead the forces of me south to the relief of the Christian Kingdom 
of Jerusalem. Receiving the cross from St. Bernard, she directly 
put on the dress of an Aniazon ; and her ladies, all actuated by 
the same frenzy, mounted on horseback, and forming a lightly 
armed squadron, surrounded the queen when she appeared in public, 
calling tiiemselves Queen Eleanora's body guard. They practised 
Amazonian exercises, and performed a uiousand follies in public 
to animate their zeal as practical crusaders. By the suggestion 
of their young queen, this band of madwomen sent their useless 
dist&& as presents to all t^e knights and nobles who had the 
good sense to keep out of the crusading expedition. This in- 
genious ta\mt had the effect of shaming many wise men out of 
meir better resolutions ; and to such a degree was this mania of 
the crusade carried, that, as St. Bernard himself owns, whole vil- 
lages wece deserted by their male inhabitants, and the land left to 

' • Sba waa ^vorced from Loais the 18th of Matcli, W^'^, «cA \Sk»are«a. ^^^^f^'?|^ 
TT., of England (then Henry plantagenet, "DuasAOt ^oTiCitJQA:^ <Koft.^<3o»S.«t »»^ 
joa), abrireeks afterirards. 
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be tilled by women and children. It was on the Whit-Sunday of 
1147, that all matters being ready for marching to the south of 
France, Louis VII. received the orifiamme from the hands of the 
pope himself, at the Abbey St. Denis, and set forward after the 
Whit holidays on his ill-advised expedition. Such fellow-soldiers 
as Queen Meanora and her Amazons would have been quite 
suificient to disconcert the plans, and impede the projects of 
Hannibal himself; and though King Louis conducted himself 
with great ability and courage in his difficult enterprise, no pru- 
dence could counteract the misfortune of being encumbered with 
an army of fantastic women. The freaks of Queen Eleanora and 
her female warriors were the cause of all the misfortunes which 
befel King Louis and his army, especially in the defeat at Lao- 
dicea. The king had sent forward the queen and her ladies, 
escorted by his choicest troops, under the guard of Count Mau- 
ricnne. lie charged them to choose for their camp the arid but 
commanding ground, which gave them a view over the defiles of 
the valley of Laodicea. 

While the detachment was encamping, he, at the distance of five 
miles, brought up the rear and 'baggage, ever and anon turning to 
battile bravely with the skirmishing Arab cavalry, who were 
harassing his march. Queen Eleanora acted in 4irect opposition 
to his rational directions. She insisted on her detachment of the 
army halting in a lovely romantic valley, full of verdant ^ass and 
gushing fountains. The king was encumbered by the inmiense 
Saggage which William of Tyre declares the female warriors of 
Queen Eleanora persisted in retaining in the camp at all risks. 
Darkness began to fall as the King of France approached the 
entrance to ttie valley ; and, to his consternation, he found the 
heights above it unoccupied by the advanced body of his troops 
Neither the queen nor her forces being encamped there, he was 
forced to enter the valley in search of her, and was soon attacked 
from the heights by swarms of Arabs, who engaged him in the 
passes amon^ the rocks. At length, by efforts of personal heroism, 
he succeeded in placing himself between the detachment of his 
ladies and the Saracens. Seven thousand of the flower of French 
chivalry paid with their lives the penalty of their queen's inex- 
perience m warlike tactics. All the provision was cut off; the 
Daggage, containing the fine array of the lady warriors, which had 
proved such an incumbrance to the king, was plundered by the 
Arabs and Saracens, and the who^e army was reduced to the 
greatest distress. Agnes Stricklancts Queens^ vol. i.,f, 246. 

FAIR ROSAMOND. 

Rosamond, the fayre daughter of Walter Lord Clifford, con- 
cubine to Henry II. (poisoned by Queen Eleanor, as some have 
thought), dyed at Woodstock, AnnoDom. 1177, where King Henry 
had made for her a house of wonderful working, so that no man or 
woman might come to her, but he that was instructed by the 
iri/^; or such as were right secret with him touching the matter. 
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This lioiise^ after some, was named Labyiintlius, or Bedalus 
worke, TrMch was wrought like a knot in a garden, called a maze, 
consisting of yaults under ground parched and walled with brick 
and ston^, but it was commonly said, that lastly the queene came 
to her by tt elue of thridde, or silke, and so dealt wilii her, that 
she liyed not long after ; * but when she was dead, she was buried 
at Godstow, in an house of Nunnes, beside Oxford, with these 
versea upon her tombe : — 

" Hie jacet in tumba, Kosa mundi, non Kosa munda ; 
Won redolet, sed olet, qusB redolere solet." 

Stowe's Annals, E<L 1031, p. 154. 

" This tomb doth here enclose, the world's most beauteous rose, 
Rose passing sweet ere while-r-now naught but odour vile." 

Speed, 

How the queen gained admittance into Bosamond's bower is 
differently r^ated ; Hollingshead speaks of it as the common re- 
port of the people, that Qie queene found hir out by a silken 
thridde, which the kinge had drawne after him out of hu* chamber 
with his foote, and dealt with her in such sharpe and cruell wise 
that she lived not long after. Brompton says, thisi.t one day Queen 
Eleanor saw the king walking in the plaisance of Woodstock, with 
the end of a bail of floss silk attached to his- i^ur ; coming near 
him imperceived, she took up the ball, and ^e king walking on, 
the silk unwound, and thus the queen traced him to a thicket in 
the labyrinth or maze of the park, where he disappeared. She 
kept the matter a secret, often revolving in her own mind in what 
company he could meet with balls of silk. Soon after the king 
left Woodstock for a distant journey ; then Queen Eleanor, bearing 
her discovery in mind, seardied the thicket in the park, and dis- 
covered a low door cunningly concealed ; this door she forced, and 
found it was the entrance to a winding subterranean path, which 
led out at a distance to a sylvan lodge in the most retired part of 
the adjacent forest.f 

* It is observable, that none of the old writers attribute Bosamond's death to 
poison (Stowe merely mentions it as a slight conjectnre) ; they only give ns to 
underataad fbat the qneen treated her harshly ; with ftarious menaces and sharp 

^ expostnlatious, we may suppose, bat used neither dagger nor bowl. Brompton 
says, ** she li-v^ with Henry a long time after he had Imprisoned Eleanor ;'* and 

I Carte, in his History of England, vol. i., p. 659, goes far to prove that Rosamond 
was not poisoaed l^ the queen (which popular legend was based on no other autho* 
rlty than an old ballad) ; but, that through grief at the defoction cf her royal 
admirer, she retired tsom. ttie world, and became a mm at GJdstow. where shs 
lived twenty yearst 

t As to the labyrinth or maze at Woodstocic, it most likely existed before tiie 
time of Boeamond, and remained after her death, since all pleasances or gardens in 
the midtBe age were contrived with this adjunct. Traces of thcni exist to this 
day. In the names of places near defhnet royal palaces ; witness ** M a2e-hill," at 
Greenwich (near the site of the mMe or labyrinth of Greenwich Palace) ; and the 
maae in Sonthwark, once part of the garden of the Princess Mary Tu-AaVt^^^'WiR.. 
We have evidence that Edward III. (between whom kwQl \tofc ^tK\3CL <i1 "a«i«ssssso«t 
Utll«ra«retlMaftooatOTyinterTeDed), famVWarty caWcCi «^ ?,\x\xRXat^ \j«\si&v^t»%v> 
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On the other hand, in Speed's annals, we are told that tho 
jealoiis queene found her out by a clewe of silke, fallen firom 
ilosamond's lappe, as she sate taking ayre, and suddenly fleeing 
firom the sight of the searcher, the ende of the clewe still unwind- 
ing remained behinde ; which the queene followed, till she found 
what she sought, and upon Kosamond so vented her spleene, as 
\he ladie lived not after. The following popular ballad (which 
was flrst published in Strange Histories, or Songs and Sonnets of 
Kinges, Princes, Dukes, Lordes, Ladyes, Knights, Gentlemen, 
&c., by Thomas Delone, London, 1612, 4to., and here given with 
emendations firom four ancient copies in black letter, two of them 
in the Pepy's library), with more ingenuity, and probably as much 
truth, tell us tLe clue was gained by surprise, firom the knight 
who was left to gfuard the bower : — 



When as King Henry rulde thU land 

Tho second of that name. 
Besides tlie queene, he dearly lovde 

A faire and comely dame. 

Most perlesse was her beautye found, 

Her favour, and her face ; 
A sweeter creature in this worlde 

Could never prince embrace. 

Her crisped lockes like threads of golde 
Appeared to each man's sight ; 

Her sparlding eyes, like Orient pearles. 
Did cast a heavenlye light. 

The blood within her crystal cheeks 

Did such a colour drive. 
As thoagh tholillye and the rose 

For mastership did strive. 

Yea Rosamonde, fair Bosamonde, 

Her name was called so. 
To whom our queene dame EUinor, 

Was known a deadlye foe. 

The King, therefore, for her defence. 
Against the Airious queene. 

At Woodstocke builded such a bower, 
The like was never seene. 

Most curiously that bower was built 
Of stone and timber strong, 

An hundred and fifty doors 
Did to this bower belong. 



And they so cunningly contriv'd 
With turnings round about. 

That none but with a clue of thread, 
Could enter in or out. 

And for his love and laydes sake. 
That was so fair and brighte. 

The keeping of this bower he gave 
Unto a valiante knighte. 

But fortune, that doth often Arowne 
Where she before did smile. 

The kinges delighte and laydes Joy 
Full soon she did beguile. 

For why the kinges ungracious sonne, 
Whom he did high advance. 

Against his father ridsed warres 
Witliin the realme of France. 

But yet before our comelye King 
The English land forsooke. 

Of Rosamonde, his ladye faire 
His farewell thus he tooke : 

** My Rosamonde, my only Rose, 
That pleasest best my eye. 

The fairest flower In all the world 
To feed my fantasye. 

" The flower of mine affected heart, 
Whose sweetness doth exceile. 

My Royal Rose, a thousand times 
I bid thee nowe farewelle I 



Woodstock-palaoe, " Rosamond Chamber,** the locality of which he minutely 
describes in a letter preserved in the Focdera, vol. iv., p. 629. In this document he 
directs William de Montacute, *' to order various repairs at his manor of Wood- 
stock ; and that the house btfond the gate in the new wall be Imllt again, and that 
same chamber, called Rosamond's chamber, be restored as before, and crystal 
plates, and marble, and lead to be provided for it." Here is an indisputable proof 
that there was a structure called Bosamond's chamber, distinct firom Woodstock- 
palace, yet belonging to its domain, being a building situated beyond the park wall. 
Edward III. passed the first years ofliis marriage principally at Woodstock, there- 
fore he well knew the localities, which will agree with the old chroniclers, if we 
suppose Bosamond's residence was approached by a tunnel under the park wall. 

Agne» Sirieklanefi Qii*en*t, vci* i.,p. S68. 
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** For I mast leave my fairest flower. 

My sweetest Eose, a space, 
And cross the seas to famous France, 

Proud rebelles to abase. 

" Bnt yet, my Rose, be sure thou shalt 

My coming shortlye see. 
And In my heart, when hence I am 

lie beare my Rose with mee." 

When Rosamond, that ladye brighte. 

Did heare the King say soe. 
The sorrow of her grieved heart 

Her outward looks did sliowe ; 

And i^om her dear and crystal eyes 

The tears gnsht out apace. 
Which like the silver-pearled dewe, 

Ranne downe her comely face. 

Her lippes, erst like the corall redde, 
Dix waxeboth wan and pale. 

And for the sorrow sheconceivde 
Her vital spirits faile ; 

And falling down all in a swoone 

Before ELing Heniyes focc. 
Full oft he in his princelye armes 

Her body did embrace. 

And twenty times with watery eyes. 

He kist her tender cheeke. 
Until he had revivde againe 

Her senses milde and meeke. 

*• Why grieves my Rose, my sweetest 
Rose?** 

The King did often say ; 
•• Because, (quoth she,) to bloody warrei 

My lord must part awaye. 

** But since your grace on fbrrayne coastes 

Amonge your foes unkinde. 
Must goe to hazard life and limbe. 

Why should I stays behinde ? 

" Nay, rather let me, like a page. 
Your sworde and target beare ; 

That on my breast the blows may lighte. 
Which would offend you there. 

** Or let mee, in your royal tent. 
Prepare your bed at nighte, 



** My Rose shall safely here alrfdep 
With mudcke passe the days; 

Whilst I, amonge the piercing pikes. 
My foes seeke far awaye, 

" My Rose shall shine in pearle and goldc^ 
Whilst Ime in armour dighte; 

Gay galliards here my love shall dance, 
Wliilst I my foes goe flghte. 

" And yon. Sir Th(»na8, whom I tmste 

To bee my loves defence ; 
Be careftill of my gallant Rose 

When I am parted hence." 

And therewithall he fetcht a sigh, 
As though his heart would breake : 

And Rosamonde, for very griefe. 
Not one plaine word could speake. 

And at their parting well they mfghte. 

In heart be griev^ sore : 
After that daye fair Rosamonde 

The King did see no more. 

For when his grace bad past the seas 

And into France was gone ; 
With envious heart, queene Elllnor, 

To Woodstocke came anone. 

And forth she calls this trusty Knighte, 

In an unhappy honre ; 
Who with his clue of twined thread, 

Came from this famoos bower. 

And when that they had wounded him. 

The queene this thread did gette. 
And went where ladye Rosamonde 

Was like an Angell sette. 

But when the queene with steadfast eye 

Beheld her beauteous face. 
She was amazed in her minde 

At her exceeding grace. 

'* Cast off firom thee those robes (she 
said), 

That riche and costlye bee ; 
And drinke thou np this deadlye draught 

Which I have brought to thee." 



Then presently upon her knees 
Sweet Rosamonde did fall ; 
And with sweet baths reflresh your grace. And pardon of the queene she crav'd 
At your returne from flghte. For her offences all. 



" So I your presence may cnjoye 

No toil I will refuse ; 
Bnt wanting you my life is death ; 

Nay, death I'd rather chuse I" 

'* Content thy self, my dearest love ; 

Thy rest at home £hall bee 
In Englandes sweet and pleasant isle ; 

For travell fits not thee. 



" Takepitty on my yonthfoU yeares," 
Faire Rosamonde did crye ; 

'* And let mee not with poLson stronge 
Enforced bee to dye. 

** I will renounce my sinftd llfe^ 
And in some doyster bide } 

Or else be banish't if yon please. 
To range the world soe ivide. 



** Faire ladies brooke not bloodye warres; " And for the fault which I have dene 

Soft peace their sexe delightes ; Though I was forc'd theretQA^^ 

Kot rugged campes, but courtly e bowers Preserve m^ \\t^«sA\iv^tiiksSciTNiA. 

Gay feastes, not emel flghtes. A« yoxx ^bVcX m«»\\A ^^r 
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And wHlk flnss wofdStliwHIlie'liaiMles 

She mag ftill often thore ; 
And down* flAbnfir her lo^dy fl^e 

Did trickle manj^a teare. 

Bafcaotbiag eonld thlfl ftiiloii* qoe^i 

Therewith appeaaed bee ; 
Tliecnp of deadlye poyaonatrouge. 

As she kndt on her knee, 

She gaye this comdje dame to 
drinke ; 

Who took it i|} her handy 
And Arom her bended knee arose 

And on her feet did stand. 



And casting up hereye* to be»r6ii» 

She did for raercye calie ; 
And drinking up the poysonstronge. 

Her life she lost withalle. 

And when that death throngh every 
limbe 

Had showde its greatest spite. 
Her chlefest foes did plaine oonfesse 

She was a glorious wight. 

Her body then they did entomb. 

When lite was fled away. 
At Godstowe, neare to Oxford tow no, 

As may be seen this day. 



Her body was buried in the middle of the choir in the chapel of 
the nunnery, at Godstow, in which place it remained till the year 
1191^ when Hu^lv Bishop of Lincoln*, caused it to be remoyed.* 
It. was then buned in the Chapter House, or in the cloisters (histo- 
rians diflbr OS this point), and though after her remoyal there were 
not the same ornaments about her as before, yet the niziis in- 
closed the bones in a plumed leather bstg, which they afterwards 
inclosed in a leaden coffin, oyer which a tomb different from the 
former wa» laid, being a £Edr large stone, I suppose in form of a 
coffin, i^eeable to those times ; on which was put this inscription, 
TuMBA KosAMUZfDiB ; thus It continued till about the time of the 
dissolntion, when it was taken up and broken to pieces. The re- 
mains of the tomb are stlQ to be seen in the old ruined chapel of 
the nxmnery, of which a yiew is giyen in Grose's Antiquities. 

DugdaWs Monaslicon Anglicanum, 

DEATH OF HENRY H. 

He was taketi ill at a conference with King Philip of France, 
and conyeyed to the Castie of Chinon, near Saimiur, where his 
death was hastened by grief and rage, caused by the rebellious 
proceedings of his sons Henry, Kichard, and John. In his last 
moments he was heard to utter broken exclamations, which 
alluded to Ms mislbitnnes and the conduct of his sons. He cried 
aloud " Shame, shame ! on a conquered king ! Cursed be the day 
when I was bwm ! The curse of God be on the sons I leave 
behind me !" The bishops and the religious men who surrounded 
him, used all endeayours to make him retract this malediction 
against his offiipring ; but he persisted in it to his latest breath. 
When he bad expiod^ his corpse was treated by his servants as 

* *' Hugh, Bishops ofLlneolne, came to the Abbey of Ifunnes, called (Jodstow . . . 
and when he had entered the (dmrch to pray, he saw a tombe in the middle of the 
quire, covered with a pail of silke, and set about with lights of waxe ; and demand- 
ing whose tombe it wtis, he was answered, that it was the tombe of Rosamond, that 
was some time lemman to Henry II. ... who for the love of her had done 
much good to that church. Then, quoth the bishop, take out of this place the 
harlot, snd bury her Avlthoot tbe church, lest Christian religion should grow in 
contempt, to the end that, through example of her, other women being made 
afi*ald may beware and keepe themselres from nnlawfhl and ad ventnrom company 
with men.** Si9m^t AnthOh p. IS9. 
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'William the Conqueror's had formerly been; they all aban- 
doned him after stripping him of his last clothes, and carried off 
all that was yaluable in the chamber and in the house. King 
Henry had desired to be buried at Fontevrault, a celebrated abbey 
of nuns, a few leagues to the south of Chinon. There were 
hardly any people to be found to wrap his body in a shroud or 
horses to conyey it. The corpse was already deposited in the 
great church of the abbey awaiting the day of burial, when Count 
Richard was apprised by public rumour of his father's death. 
He came to the church, and found the king lying in a coffin with 
his face tmcovered, and still showing by the contraction of his 
features the signs of violent a^ony. This sight caused in Bichard 
an involuntary shuddering. Me fell on his Imees before the altar, 
but he arose after the lapse of a few moments (after the space of 
a paternoster, say the historians of the age), and went out not to 
return. The contemporaries assure us l^at £rom the moment 
when Richard entered the church untiL that of his departure, the 
blood flowed incessantly from both nostrils of the defunct king. 
The next day the ceremony of sepulture was performed ; and it 
was wished to decorate the corpse with some of the ensigns of 
royalty, but the keepers of the treasury at Chinon refused them ; 
and, after many supplications, they sent only an old sceptre and a 
ring of little value. For want of a crown the king's head was 
dressed in a sort of diadem formed of the gold embroidery of a 
woman's garment ; and in this sad attire, Henry, son of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, King of England, Duke of Normandy, Acquitaine, 
and Brittany, Co\mt of Anjou and Maine, Lord of Tours and 
Amboise, descended to his last abode. Thieiry, jk 220. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He was of middle stature, strong and well-proportioned, his 
countenance was lively and engaging ; his conversation affable and 
entertaining ; his elocution easy, persuasive, and ever at command. 
According to Hume " he was valiant, prudent, generous, learned, 
and accomplished; the greatest prince of his time for wisdom, 
virtue, and abilities;" but, according to Rapin, Linguard, and 
many other great historians, " ambition, pride, and self-will, tem- 
pered by caution and dupHcity, formed Uie prominent traits of his 
character. In his demeanour eloquent, affable, facetious, uniting 
with the dignity of the prince the manners of the gentleman ; but 
tinder iJie fascinating outside was concealed a heart that could 
descend to the basest artifice, and sport with its own honour and 
veracity." CarcUnalYivian, after a long conversation, said of him, 
" Never did I witness this man's equal in lying. No one would 
believe him, and he justified this habitual falsehood by the maxim 
* that it is better to repent of words, than of deeds.' ** 

CHRONICLE. 

Ireland annexed to the EngUsh Crown. 111*2.. \iOTAQ».''^t^^ 
began to be built with stone by "Peter Co\cnx\»3^ ^^^^^"^^^^^ 
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cimrch — it was 33 years in building, and it is said the coarse of 
the river was for the time turned another way, by a trench cast 
for the purpose, beginning atBatterseaandendmg at Botherhithe. 
It is also stated that in this reign there was found in the church- 
yard of Glastonbury Abbey, a grave, containing three bodies, one 
upon another. The first was supposed to be the second wife of 
^e Great Arthur ; the second his nephew ; and the third Great 
Arthur himself, distinguished by a leaden cross, with this inscrip- 
tion : — '* Here lies the illustriotts King Arthur, in the isle ofAvalon." 
This circumstance served to undeceive the Welsh, who obstinately 
believed that Arthur was still alive, and would return in due 
season, and make them a great and independent nation. The 
historian Fitz-Stephen thus describes the suburbs of London, ta 
the year 1180 : — ** On the west is the King's Palace, which is an 
incomparable building, rising with a bulwark aloft upon the river, 
two miles from the wall of the city, but yet conjoined with a con- 
tinued suburb. On all sides, without the houses of the suburbs, 
are the citizens* gardens and orchards, planted with trees, both 
large, sightly, and adjoining together. On the north side are 
pastures and plain meadows with brooks running through tliem, 
turning water mills with pleasant noise. Not far off is a great 
forest, a well- wooded chase, having good coverts for harts, bucks, 
does, boars, and wild bulls. The corn-fields are not of a hungry, 
sandy mould, but, as the fruitful fields of Asia, yielding plentiful 
increase, and filling the bams with com. There are, near liOndon, 
on the north side, especial wells, in the suburbs, sweet, clear, and 
wholesome : amongst which, TLolj-well, Clerken-well, and St. Cle- 
ment' s-u^e//, are most famous, and most frequented by scholars 
and youths of the citv, in the summer evenings, when they walk 
forth to take the air. 



SEICFN OF BICHABS I. 

(Sumamed Coeur de Lion.) 

FROSi 1189 TO 1199 — 9. YEARS, 9 MONTHS. 

MASSACKE OF THE JEWS. 

The king, impelled more by the love of military glory than by 
superstition, acted, from the beginning of his reign, as if the sole 
purpose of his government had been the relief of the Holy Land, 
and the recovery of Jerusalem from the Saracens. This zeal 
against infidels being communicated to his subjects, broke out in 
London on the day of his coronation, and made them find a cru- 
sade less dangerous, and attained with much more immediate 
profit. The prejudices of the age had made tho lending of money 
on interest pass by the invidious name of usury ; yet the necessity 
cf die jn'acnce had still continued it, and the greater part of that 
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Idiid of dealing fell eyery^liere into tlie kands of the Jews, who, 
being already infSEunous on account of their religion^ had no hononr 
to loee, and were apt to exercise a profession odious in itself^ hy 
erery kind of rigour, and eyen, sometimes, by rapine and extor- 
tion. The industry and frugality of these people l\ad put them in 
possession of all the ready money, which the idleness and profa- 
raon common to the English with other European nations enabled 
them to lend at exorbitant and unequal interest. The monkish 
writers represent it as a great stain on the wise and equitable 
government of Henry, that he had carefully protected this infidel 
raee from all injuries and insults ; but the Eesl of Bichard afforded 
the populace a pretence for yenting their animosity against th^n« 
The kmg had issued an edict forbidding their appearanoe at his 
coronation ; but some of them bringing him large presents, pre- 
sumed in confidence of that merit to .approach the hall where he 
dined : being discoyered they were exposed to the insults of the 
by-standers ; they took to fli^t ; the people pursued them ; the 
rumour was spread that the king had issued orders to massacre all ' 
the Jews : a command so agreeiable was executed on the instant 
on such as fell into the hands of the populace ; those who had 
kept at home were exposed to equal danger ; the people, moyed 
by rapacity and zeal, broke into their houses, whush they plun- 
dered, after haying murdered -the owners ; when the Jews barri- 
caded the doors and defended themselyes with yigour, the rabble 
set fire to the houses, and made way through the fiames to exer- 
cise their pillage and yiolence. The inhabitants of the other cities 
o£ England hearing of the slaughter of the Jews, imitated tdie ex- 
ample. In York fiye himdred of that nation haying retired into 
the castle for safety, and finding themselyes unable to defend the 
place, murdered their own wives and children, threw the dead 
bodies oyer the walls upon the populace, and then setting fire to 
the place perished in the fiames. The gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, who were all indebted to the Jews, ran to the cathedral 
where their bonds were kept, and to destroy all record of their 
debts made a solemn bonfire of the papers before the altar. 

Hume, %nd vol,, p. 4. 

EXTORTIONS FOR THE CRUSADE. 

The king, haying taken the cross from the Archbishop of Tours, 
wus now determined to make an expedition to the Holy Land in 
person. He was, indeed, more a soldier than a deyotee ; and to 
gratify his passion for military glory and gather laurels in the field 
of Palestine, he scrupled not to sacrifice the interest of his crown 
£md the welfare of hw people. His whole attention was now on- 
grossed in forming schemes fi)r raising money to defray necessary 
expenses. His £ettiier's treasures are said to haye amounted to two 
hundred thousand marks ; and he resolyed to augment that sum 
by eyery expedient, howeyer pernicious it might be to his subjects 
«r himself. The Bishop of Ely dying without ^-wVSXOafe^soc&aR^fiiR^ 
his estate, which was yery cons^derQ\3\e. "a© y^^'^^^^^^*'*^'^*^ 
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and reyenues of the crown; and even disposed of the great seal to 
William Longchamp, his prime minister. Halph de Stanyille, chief 
justiciary, expostulated with him on these proceedings as deroga- 
tory to his own dignitary, and oppressive to his subjects. The 
king replied ** that he would sell liOndon itself if he could find a 
pumiaser." This answer shocked the upright justiciary, who, on 
iiirther remonstrance, was consigned to prison, and obliged to pur- 
chase his freedom at the price of ten thousand pounds and the 
loss of his office, which was presently sold for a uiousand marks 
to the Bic^op of Durham, the prelate who had previously bought 
the earldom of Northumberland. The sums amassed by these ex- 
traordinary means not answering yet to the vastness of his projects, 
he bethought himself of a new expedient to augment them. He 
obtained from Pope Clement a bull to dispense with the attendance 
of such as repented their hasty and unconsidered vow to join the 
crusade, and so obtained immense sums. Elated with the hopes 
of fame, he was blind to every other consideration ; so negligent, 
indeed, was he of the future interest and honour of the crown of 
England, that he sold the vassalage of Scotland, together with the 
fortresses of Koxborough and Berwick, the greatest acquitions that 
had been made by his letther during his whole reign, for so small a 
sum as ten thousand marks ; and agreed to accept the homage of 
the King of Scotland, merely for the territories that prince held in 
England. All ranks and stations among the English were op- 
pressed by numerous exactions ; offices of inquisition into the be- 
haviour of ma^trates were erected, not for reformation, but op- 
pression : the innocent and the guilty suffered in common, and no- 
thing but paying large sums into the king's coffers gave safety tc 
the one or indemnity to the other. Such were the acts by wliich 
this brave, iU-fated, and worse judging prince, reduced the patri- 
mony of the crown, exhausted the substance of his people, and 
prostituted the justice of his country, merely to procure a tem- 
porary 8u.pply for satisfying his imboimded vanity. But, notwith- 
standing Itidiard thus sacri&ced every consideration to the success 
of a romantic enterprise, his conduct had so little the appearance 
of real sanctitjr, that Fulk, curate of Neuilly, who, from the merit 
of being a jealous preacher for the crusade, had acquired the privi- 
lege of speaking the boldest truths, advised him to get rid of his 
pride, avarice, and voluptuousness, which he termed 3ie king's fa- 
vo urite daughter's. " You advise me well," replied Bichard, " and 
I hereby dispose of thejirst to the templars, of the second to tJie bene- 
dic tines, and qf the third to my prelates/* Spencer, p, 101. 

RICHARD'S ARRIVAL AT MESSINA. 

"When the report was spread of the arrival of the noble minded 
King of England, the people rushed out eagerly to behold him, 
crowding along the shore, and seating themselves wherever they 
were likely to catch a glimpse of him, and lo ! they beheld the 
sea in the distance covered with innumerable galleys; and the 
A>und of trumpets and clarions, loud and shriU, strike upon the 
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ear ! Then, as they approached nearer, they saw the galleys as 
they were impelled onward, laden and adorned with arms of all 
kinds ; their pennons and standards floating in countless numbers 
in.the breeze in good order, and on the tops of their spears ; the 
prows of the galleys distinguished from each other by the variety 
of their paintings, with shields glittering in the sun, and you mi^ht 
behold the sea boiling from the number of the oarsmen who phed 
it, and the ears of the spectators rang with the peals of the instru- 
ments commonly called trumpets, and their delight was aroused 
by the approach of the varied crowd, when lo ! the magnificent 
kmg, accompanied by a crowd of obedient galleys, standing on a 
prow more elevated and ornamental than the others, as if to see 
what he had not seen before, or to be seen by the crowds that 
densely thronged the shore, lands in a splendid dress, where the 
sailors, whom ne had sent before him, and others of his equipage 
receive him with congratulations, and bring forward the chargers 
and horses which had been committed to their care for transporta- 
tion, that he and his suite might mount. The natives crowd round 
him on all sides, mixed with Ms own men, and followed him to his 
hostel. The common people conversed with each other in admira- 
tion of his great glory ; and agreed that he was worthy of an em- 
pire, and deserved to be set over nations and kingdoms, " for the 
fame of him which we had before heard fell far short of the truth 
when we saw him." 

Chronicle of the Crusades^ Bohn*s Edition, p. 163. 

NUPTIALS OF RICHARD AND BERENGARIA. 

On the Sunday which was the festival of St. Fancras, iu the year 
1191, the marriage of King Richard and Berengaria, daughter of 
the King of Navarre, was solemnized at Limozin : she was a damsel 
of the greatest prudence and most accomplished manners, and 
there she was crowned queen.* The king was glorious on the 
happy occasion, and cheer&l to all, and showed himself very jocose 
and affable. Chronicle of the Cntsades, p. 190. 

RICHARD'S CHARGER AND COSTUME. 

He was mounted on a Spanish charger (the famous Favel), of 
great mettle, of large size and elegant shape, with high shoulder 
and pointed ears ; "Sis neck was long and slender, ana his thighs 
faulticss ; his feet were broad and his limbs so perfectly marked, 

* She wai styled by the troabadoim the " Fair flower of Navarre," and accounted, 
says Sir Walter Scott, In his ** Tales of the Crusaders," one of the most beautiful 
women of the period. Het form was slight, though exquisitely moulded. She was 
graced with a complexion not common in her country, a proAision of fair hair, and 
features so extremely juvenile, as to make her look several years younger than 
she really was, though in reality she was not above one and twenty. 

At Vire, in Normandy, the birth-place of the popular romauuts, called Vir-de- 
vaad, since oormpted to Vaudeville, may still be heard fragments of the old minstrel 
lays, which have been sung, time out of mind, as nursery rhymes by lVv<fc v^a*®-'*^''^^ -^ 
and so handed down item generation to gencratioa>-BeT«ii%u^ak«Xk!\^\.0\«x^ vc^^^iiAx 
to hare been especial fovoorites. and almost rWolEolim^ axuiV.^o\witX>XA'^^^'^* 

G 
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that a x>ainter could not h&ve imitated them with perfect accTuacy. 
As if pr^aring himself for a swifter movement, he diAdained to 
be checked by his golden curb, and by the alternate change of 
hisieet he seemed at one time to move forward on his hind, at 
another on his fore legs. The king bounded into his saddle, glit- 
tering with gold spangles interspersed with red, while on the 
hinder part two small lions of gold were turned towards each 
other with their mouths open, and one pointed to the otiher on 
each of the fore legs, as if stretched out to devour. The king's 
feet were decorated with golden spurs, and he was clothed in a 
vest of rose-coloured stun, ornamented with rows of crescents of 
solid silver, like orbs of the aun shining in thick profusion. He 
was girded with a sword of proved metal, with a handle of gold 
and a woven belt, and the mouth of the scabbard was fjEustened 
with silver. On his head he wore a hat of scarlet, ornamented 
with the shapes of varioiis birds and beasts worked with the hand, 
and sown in with or&ay work by Htud needle. He carried a staff 
in his handf and the manner of his bearing it proved him to be a 
soldier of the hi^est order, and afforded the greatest gratification 
to all who saw him. Chronicle of the Crusades, p. 191. 

BICHAPD'S COMBAT WITH SALADIN. 

Saladin being enabled, b^ the withdrawal of Philip's fdrces, to 
meet his enemy once more in the field, sent a messenger to offer 
battle ; and at the same time a challenge to King Richard to meet 
him in single combat in front of the two armies, for the purpose of 
deciding their respective pretensions, and of ascertaining whether 
Jesus or Jupiter was the most powerful divinity. The challenge 
was accompanied by the offer of a war-horse, far superior in 
strength and activity to Favel of Cyprus or Lyard of Prys (the 
favourite horses of Bichard), whic^ it was proposed he should 
ride on the occasion. 

It seems that a necromancer, a *' noble derk," had coigured 
two " strong fiends of the air" into the likeness of a mare and her 
colt ; and that the younger devil had received instructions to kneel 
down and suck his dam as often as she, by neighing, should give 
him a signal for that purpose. Such an attitude could not but 
prove very inconvenient to his rider, who would thus be nearly at 
the mercy of his antagonist ; and it was hoped that Saladin, being 
mounted on the mare, woidd obtain an easy victory. Bichard, 
ignorant of this conspiracy against his life and honour, readily 
accepted all the conditions ; the horse was sent on the morning of 
the battle to the Christian camp ; and the hopes of tlie fiend and 
of the sultan seemed on the point of being realised. But during 
the preceeding night an angel had appeared to the Christian 
hero, had related the machinations of the Saracens, had given him 
full instructions for the management of his diabolical steed, and 
had presented to him a spear head, which no armour, however 
enchanted, was able to resist. At the first dawn of day the hos* 
tile armies began to form in order of battle. ^Diat ni the Saracens 
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occupyiiig an extent of ten miles in front, threatened to surround 
the inferior forces of the Christians. Richard, howeyer, periectly 
indifferent about the nximbers of the infidels, pointed them out to 
his troops as a multitude of victims whom HeaT»i had destined 
to sacrifice ; and calling for his arms and horse, immediately pre- 
pared for battle. The fiend horse being led forth, the king, in 
conformity with the angel's instructions, conjured him in the 
name of the Trinity, to submit to his guidance in the battle ; and 
tiie fi^id haying shaken his head in token of acquiescence, he 
ordered that the creature's ears should be stopped with wax, and 
that he should be caparisoned in the manner prescribed by the 
messenger of Heaven. The reins of his bridle, the crupper, the 
girths, and the peytrel {poitrail breast plate), were of steel chain, 
3ie saddle bows were of iron, and supported by two hooks, by 
which was fixed a ponderous beam of wood, forty feet in length, 
lying across the horse's mane, and intended to bear down at every 
evolution of the animal, whatever enemies might attempt to 
oppose his progress. From the lower part of the saddle-bows 
were suiroended on one side the formidable battle-axe, always so 
fatal to me Saracens, and on the other a brazen club. 

The king arrayed in splints of steel, which were again covered 
by a complete coat of mul ; his helmet surmounted by the dove 
perching on a cross, the symbol of the Holy Ghost, his shield 
emblazoned with three leopards on his shoulder, and bearing in 
his hand the spear, on whose point was engraven the holy name 
of God, only waited till the terms of the battle between himself 
and Saladin should be publicly read and assented to by both 
parties, and then suddenly springing into the saddle, set spurs to 
his steed, and fiew with the rapidity of lightning to the encounter. 
Saladin, throwing his shield before him, rushed to the charge 
with equal impetuosity ; but, as he trusted principally to his mare, 
he was unwilling to encimiber himself with a spear, and only bore 
in his band a broad scymitar, with which he proposed to cut off 
the head of his prostrate enemy. The mare, indeed, exerted her- 
self to the utmost. She shook with violence the nuimberless bells 
with which her bridle and housings were completely covered, and 
neighed with all her might ; but the colt fiend, whose ears were 
closely stopped, was insensible to a noise which almost deafened both 
armies. Far from relaxing, he seemed to increase his speed, and met 
his xmfortunate dam with a shock she was not at all prepared to 
resist. Her girth and bridle instantly burst ; she roUed on the 
plain. At the same time the spear of Richard passed through 
the serpent painted on the sultan s shield, and threw him with his 
he^ in the air to a distance on the plain. Richard, without fur- 
ther troubling hims^ about the sultan or his mare, rode on full 
speed into the Saracen phalanx ; overset with his beam twenty 
unbelievers on each side of his saddle ; and whirling his battle- 
axe, beheaded or clove to the chine every enemy withmVd&T«w?iv. 
The Earl of Salisbury, Doyley, Toumeham, and "fe^s o^^x \yt«^ 
knights closely followed^ and assisted in d^B^-poX^x^^ «aOa. ^1 ^e«^^ 
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enemy as ventured to resist ; and Philip, with his Frcnclimen, 
valiantly assailed the fu^tives. The rout soon became general. 
In the meantime the citizens of Babylon, seeing from their walls 
the defeat of their countrymen, opened their gates to the victors ; 
and Saladin, when reco"v«red from his fall, seeing that aU was 
lost, set spurs to his mare, and escaped into a thick wood, where 
Richard, encumbered by his beam, was unable to follow him. Of 
the inhabitants cf Babylon the greater number consented to be 
baptised. Those who refrised were, as usual, put to the sword ; 
and the riches foimd in the town were distributed among the 
conquerors, who, after a fortnight spent in feasts and rej n.ing, 
proceeded on their march towards Jerusalem. 

Ellis* i Early English Metrical R rrnanceSf p. 329. 

THE TROUBADOURS. 

The origin of "modem literature is to be found among the pro- 
vincial poets. The troubadours awakened Europe from its igno- 
rance and lethargy, they re-animated the minds of men, and by 
amusing, they led them to think, to compose, and to judge. Wil- 
liam lA., Count of Poitou and of Aquitaine, is recorded as the 
first Provengal poet ; Richard Coeur de Lion was also greatly re- 
nowned for his proficiency as a musician and romancist ; and at 
the time of the crusades so general was the profession of minstrelsy, 
that Europe swarmed with troubadours of all classes, from the 
prince to the jongleur, whose spirit-stirring lays might be heard on 
every hand, in the castle-hall, the village-green, and the battle- 
field, depicting in irregular numbers the glories of war, the powers 
of love, and the praises of beauty. 

Memoirs of Ancient Chivalry^ p. 18. 

ORIGIN OF MINSTRELS. 

The first attempts at composition among all barbarous nations are 
ever found to be poetry and song. The praises of their gods, and 
the achievements of their heroes, are usually chaimted at their 
festival meetings. These are the first rudiments of history. It is 
in this manner that the savages of North America preserve the 
memory of past events ; and ti&e same method is known to have 
prevailed among our Saxon ancestors. The Ancient Britons had 
their bards, :ir. J the gothic nations their scalds, whose business it 
was to record the victories of their warriors, and the genealogies 
of their princes, in a kind of popular songs, which were committed 
to memory, and delivered down from one reciter to another. After 
letters began to prevail, and history assumed a more stable form, 
by being committed to plain simple prose, these songs of the bards 
and scalds b^an to be more amusing than useful, and in propor- 
tion as it became their business chiefly to entertain and delight, 
they gave more and more into embellishment, and set off their re- 
citsds with such marvellous fictions as were calculated to captivate 
gross and Ignorant minds. Thus beg^n stories of adventures with 
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giants, and dragons, and witches, and enchanters, and all the mons- 
trous extravagances of wild imagination, nnguided by judgm^t, 
and uncorrected by art.* 

Beliques of Ancient Poetry, voL tii.,p. IL. 

BOMANOE OP CCEUR DE LION. 

Bichard, in his return from the Holy Land, haying been dis- 
coTered i& the habit of a ** palmer in Almayne,^ and apprehended 
as a erpy, was by the king thrown into prison. Wardrewe, the 
king.'s son, hearing of Sichardfs great streng^ desires the jailor 
to let hYrn hove a sight of his prisoners ; Bichard being the fore- 
most, Wardrewe asks him ** if he dare stand a buffet from his 
hand?" and that on the morrow he shall return him another, 
Bichard consents^ and receiyes a blow which staggers him. On 
the morrow, having TOeyiously waxed his hands, he waits his an- 
tagonist's arrival. Wardrewe accordingly, proceeds the story, 
"held forth as a trewe man," and Bichard gave him such a blow 
on the cheek as broke his jaw-bone and killed him on the spot. 
The king, to revenge the death of his son, orders, by the advice of 
one Eldxede, that a lion, kept purposely from food, should be 
turned loose u;^oix Bichard; but the king's daughter, having fallen 
in love with him, tells him of her father's resolution, and, at his 
request, procures him forty ells of white eaJk "kerchers" and 
here the description of the combat begins. : — 



Thft kereiMdiefes hfttoke on iionde. 
And abonte hi* arme h* vonde ; 
And thought in that ylke while. 
To 8lee tbn lyon with some g jle. 
And syngto iar a^liyrtyll he strode. 
And abode the lyon tyigem and wode. 
With that came: the jaylere^ 
And othor men that with him were, 
And the lyon them amonge ; 
His pmves were stlffe and strox^e. 
The ohambre-dore they undone, 
And the lyon to them is gone. 
Blcharde sayd, **Helpe, Lorde Jesul** 
The lyon made to hym venn, 
And woUe hym have all to r«ite : 
Kynge Utadiarde bcsyde hym glcnte 

(glanced.) 
The lytHt on the breite hym spumed, 

For the above feat, the author tells us, the king was deservedly 
called " SxROira' Bichabd cube du Lyowne." 

JReliques of Ancient Poetry, vol, HL,p:, 11 



That abonte he toumed. 
The lyon was hongry and meagre. 
And bette his tayle to be egre ; 
He loked aboate as he were maddc ; 
Abrode he all his pawes spradde. 
He cryde lowde, uidyaned (pamud) 

wyde, 
Kynge Rlcharde bethought him that 

tyde. 
What hym was beste, and to hym stertek 
In at the throte his honde he gerte. 
And hente oat the h^e with his honde 
Lonnge and all that he there fonde. 
The lyon fbU deed to the gronde : 
Bycharde felt no wem (hurt) ne wounds 
HefeU on his knees in that place. 
And thanked Jeea of his grace.*' 



* The word mtostrel is dertved from the French menestrien and was not in nse 
here before the Norman conquest. It is remarkable that our old monkish historians 
do not nse the word citharceduSf cantator, or the like, to express a minstrel in Latin ; 
bat, dther mintuf At«/rio, JoculatoTt or some other word that implies gesture— hAsu:^ 
It shoold seem that the minstrels set off their singing by mimicry oit ajcMcRv*. ^x «»> 
coTdir^ to Dr. Brown's hypothesis, united the powen ot mfe\oQiy ^'^oeav, «:oa. ^*^^ 

JSeli^ttMto/ Ancient PoelTi|,v>\A.,«. v^ • 
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THE MINSTREL BLONDEL. 

mchard, on his return from the Holy Land, was shipwi'ecked 
on the coast of Istria, from whence he pursued his route dis- 
guised like a pilgrim, with a flowing beard and a stafi^ through 
the dominions of Leopold, -Duke of Austria ; but he was dtsco- 
yered, and taken prisoner by this prince. A quarrel that had hap- 
pened between tnem at the siege of Acre had rendered them 
miplacable enemies to each other. Bichaid had ordered tiie 
colours which Leopold had set on a tower which he had taken to 
be pulled down and trodden imder foot. The duke seixed this 
occasion of revenging himself for the insult he had received. 
Henry the Sixth, emperor of the house of Suabia, was not less en- 
raged against Richard. He had made an alliance with Tancred, 
who had wrested the crown of Sicily from Henry; and he there- 
fore desired Leopold to commit his illustrious prisoner to his 
custody, which being done, he confined him for eighteen months 
in one of his old castles, and treated him with great rigour and in- 
dignity. Nothing could be more singular than the manner of dis- 
covering the situation of King Richard, and which Fauchet thus 
relates Brom an ancient chronicle. 

A minstrel called Blondel, who owed his fortune to Richard, 
animated with tenderness towards his illustrious master, was 
resolved to go over the world till he had discovered the destiny of 
this prince. He had already traversed Europe, and was return- 
ing through Germany, when, talking one day at Lintz, in Austria, 
with the innkeeper, in order to make this discovery, he learnt 
that there was near the city, at the entrance of a forest, a strong 
and ancient castle, in which there was a prisoner who was guarded 
with great care.* A secret impidse persuaded Blondel that this 
was Richard. He went imme^ately to the castle, the sight of 
which made him tremble. He got acquainted with a peasant 
who went often there to carry provisions ; questioned and offered 
him a considerable sum to declare who it was that was shut up 
there ; but the good man, though he readily told all he knew, 
was ignorant both of the name and quality of Hie ]^risoner. 
He coidd only inform him that he was watched with the 
most exact attention, and was suffered no commimication 
with any one but ^e keeper of the castle and his ser- 
vants. He added that the prisoner had no other amusement 
than looking over the coimtiy through a small grated window, 
which served also for the light that glimmered through into his 
apartment. He told him that the casUe was a horrid abode ; that 
the staircase and the apartments were black with age ; and so dark 
that, at noon-day, it was necessary to have lighted flambeaux to 
find the way jUong theiii. Blondel listened with eager attention, 

* The castle iii Trhich Richard was confined. Is said to have been that of Diern- 
stein, or Domstein, in lower Austria ; it stands on the north or left bank of the 
Danube, abont fifty miles above Vienna, on the top of a hill or rock, eloie to th« 
rfran 
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and meditated several ways of coining at the prisoner, but all in 
Tain. At last, when he found that from the height and narrow- 
ness of the window he could not get a sight of his dear master, for 
he firmly believed the prisoner to be the king, he bethought him- 
scdf of a French song, tne last couplet of which had been composed 
by Kichard, and the first by himself. After he had sung with a 
loud and harmonious voice the first part, he suddenly stopped, and 
heard a voice which came from the castle- window, continue and 
finish the song. Transported with joy, he was now assured it was 
the king his master, who was confined in this dismal casUe. The 
chronicle adds that one of the keeper's servants falling sick, he 
hired himself to him, and thus made himself known to Bichard; 
and informing his nobles with all possible expedition of the situa- 
tion of their monarch, he was released from his confinement on 
paying a ransom of a hundred and fifty thousand marks of silver.* 

Palaye's History of the Troubadours, p. 8. 

DEATH OF SALADIN. 

After the victory of Ascalon, in which Saladin's great army of 
300,000 Saracens was defeated, and 40,000 slain, a truce was con- 
cluded ; a short time after which Saladin died at Damascus It is 
memorable that, before he expired, he ordered his winding-sheet 
to be carried as a standard through every street of the city ; while 
a crier went before and proclaimed with a loud voice, — This is ah 
that remains to the mighty Saladin, the Conqueror of the East, By 
his last will he ordered charities to be distributed to the poor, 
without distinction of Jew, Christian, or Mahometan. 

Hume, vol. «., p. 22. 

ROBIN HOOD. 

Bobin Hood was bom at Locksley, in the county of Notting 
ham, about the year 1160, in the reign of Henry the Second; his 

* On view of his calamities, Richard composed the fbllowing strverUe In prison, the 
original of which is still extant in the BIblioth§qae Royaie at Paris : — 

" No prisoner can speak of his fate without grief of soul. If he would charm away 
his trouble he must compose a song. Small is the benefit he receives though he 
may hare many (Mends : they may well blush when they reflect they have left me 
in prison two years through n^lect of paying my ransom. And know, my barons 
of England, Normandy, Oascoigne, and Poiton, that there was not the lowest and 
most miserable of my companions in adversity whose deliverance I would not have 
purchased. I mean not by this to reproach them, but I am still a prisoner. It is 
too true tho dead have neither fMends nor parents ; like such am I abandoned, for 
the sake of a little silver and gold. I suffer fh)m my misftrtunes, but I grieve still 
more for the hard hearts of my subjects. What a reflection will it be on them, 
should I die in this long captivity 1 Well may I be troubled I I know that the 
king, my brother, ravages my land, notwithstanding the oath we took for the common 
saflety 1 Chail and Pensavin, my minstrels and my Mends ! yon whom I have loved, 
and whom I shall ever lovel by your songs inform my enemies they will obtain 
small glory in attacking me : that I have never been perfidious to them ; and they 
will cover themselves with everlasting infamy if they make war upon me wl^Qi^^ 
am in prison. Countess of Soir, heaven preserve your 80\^t^V^VSf « wA^CMsN.'V't*"' 
claim, and tor which I am held a prisoner. 

Pakt^et History <^f Ue Tr<w*adowra»v»'^^ 
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extraetioii was noble, and his true name Robert Fitzooth, which 
mlgar pronunciation easily corrupted into Robin Hood. He is 
frequently styled and commonly reported to have been the Earl of 
Huntmgaon, a title to which, in the latter part of his lifb, at least, 
he aetiuilly appears to have had some sort of pretension. In his 
youth he is reported to hove been, of a wild and extravaisant dis- 
mntion ; insomuch that, his inheritance being consumed or for- 
feited by his excesses, and his person outlawed for debt, dther 
fitmi necessity or from choice he sou^t an asylum in the woods 
and forestSj with which immense tracts^ especially in the northern 
parts^^ of ^e kingdom, were at that time coyered. Of tiiese he 
chiefhr affected Bamsdale, in Yorkshire ; Sherwood, in Notting- 
hamshire; and, acc(»ding to some, Plompton-park, in Cumberland. 
Here he either found, or was afterwards joined by a number of 
persons in similar circumstances, 

*' Such as the ftaiy of ungoyemed youth 
Throat firom the company of awM men,'* 

who appeared to haye considered and obeyed him as their chief 
or lead^, and of whom his principal fayourites, or those in whose 
courage and fidelity he most confided, were Little John (whose 
surname is said to haye been Nailor), William Scadlock (Scathe- 
lock or Scarlet), George A. Green, pinder (or pound-keeper^, of 
Wakefield, Much^ a miller's son, and a certain monk or mar 
named Tuck. He is likewise said- to haye been accompanied in 
his repeat by a fmnale of whom he was enamoured, whose real or 
adopted name was Marian. His company in process of time con- 
sisted of one hundred archers ; men most skmul in battle, whom 
four times that nimiber of the boldest fellows durst not attack. 
His manner of recruiting was somewhat singular ; in the words of 
an old writer, " whersoeyer he heard of any that were of unusual 
strength and hardiness, he would desgyse himself, and rather than 
fayle, go lyke a begger to become acquaynted with them ; and, 
aner he had tryed them with fyghting, neyer giye them oyer tyl 
he had used means to drawe them to lyye after his fashion ;" a 
IBraetiee of which numerous instances are recorded in the more 
common and popular songs, where, indeed, he seldom £edls to re- 
ceiye a sound beatLxg. In shooting with the long-bow, which 
they chiefly practised, they exceUed all men of the land ; though, 
as occasion required, they had also other weapons. In these 
forests, and with this company, he for man^ years reigned like an 
independent soyereign ; at perpetual wax, mdeed, with the King 
of England and all lus subjects, with an exception, howeyer, of the 
poor and needy, and such as were "desolate and oppressed," or 
fttood in need of his protection. When molested by a superior 
force in one place he retired to another, still defying the power of 
what was called law and goyemment, making his enemies pay 
dearly, as well for their open attacks as for their clandestine 
treachery. The deer with which the royal forests then abounded 
{erety NonD£tn tyrant being, like Nimrod, ** a mighty hunter be- 
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fore the lord"), would afford our hero and his companions an ample 
supply of food throughout the year ; and for fuel for dressing their 
venison, or for the other purposes of life, they could evidently be in 
no want. The rest of their necessaries would be easilv procured, 
partly by taking what they had occasion for from the wealthy 
passenger who traversed or approached their territories, and 
partly by commerce with the neighbouring villages or great 
towns. Having thus for a long series of years maintained a sort 
of independent sovereignty, and set kings, judges, and magirtrates 
at defiance, a proclamation was published, offering a considuable 
reward for bringing him in either alive or dead, which, however, 
seems to have been productive of no greater success than former 
attempts f^r that ]purpose. At length the infirmities of old age 
increasing upon him, and desirous to be relieved in a fit of sick- 
ness I y being let blood, he applied for that purpose to the prioress 
of KirkZey's nunnery in Yorkshire, his relation (women — ^par- 
ticularly religious women — ^being in those times better skilled in 
surgery than the sex is at present), by whom he was treacherously 
sofifered to bleed to death. This event happened on the 18th No- 
vember, 1247, being the 31st year of King Henry III., and^ the 
date assigned to his birth be correct) about the age of 87. He was 
buried under some trees at a short distance from the house ; a 
stone being placed over his grave with an inscription to his memory. 
Such was the end of Robin Hood ; a man, who in a barbarous 
age, and under a complicated tyranny, displayed a spirit of freedom 
and independence which has endeared hun to the common people, 
and — in spite the malicious endeavours of the monks to suppress 
all records of his patriotic exertions and virtuous acts — ^will render 
his name immortal. The JRobin Hood Garlands and Ballads, p. 3. 

THE ROBIN HOOD BALLADS. 

These ballads breathe of the inflexible heart, and honest joyous- 
ness of old England ; there is more of the national character in them 
than in all the songs of classic bards, or the theories of ingeni- 
ous philosophers ; they are numerous, too, and fill two handsome 
volumes ; tiiough Ritson, an editor, ridiculously minute and scrupu- 
lous, admitted but eight-and-twenty into his edition, the number 
might be extended, for the songs in honour of the bold Robin were 
for centuries popular all over ttie isle, and were they now out of 
print might be restored, and with additions from the recitations of 
thousands north as well as south. Though modified in their lan- 
^age during their oral transmission from the days of King John 
till tiie printmg-press took them up, they are in sense and substance 
undoubtedly ancient, "niey are the work, too, of sundry hands : 
some have a Scottish tone, others taste of the Euslish border ; but 
the chief and most valuable portion belongs to Nottinghamshire, 
Laoicashire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire, and all ; and tms includes 
those with a Scottish soimd, are in a true and hearty Esk!^!^\»sx& 
and spirit. A few of these ballads ate ^To\iti\:A.'^ ^<& ^ wb^ ^'i^ %ciw^ 
joyous jeoman, who loved to range the peexL'W>^«EA.^5^^'^ ^^^^ 
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liberty and licence which they afforded ; but we are inclined to re* 
gard them, chiefly as the production of the rural ballad-maker^ a 
sort of inferior minstrel, who to the hinds and husbandmen was 
bc^ bard and historian, and cheered their firesides with rude 
rhymes and ruder legends, in which the district heroes and roman- 
tic stories of the peasantry were introduced with such embellish- 
ments as the taste of the reciter considered acceptable. These 
ballads, graphic as they are, will by some be pronounced rude ; we 
must admit, too, that they are often inharmonious and deficient 
in that sequence of sound which critics in these, our later 
days, desire; but the eye, in the times when they were 
composed, was not called as now to the judgment seat; and 
the ear — ^for music accompanied without overpowering words — was 
satisfied with anything like a similarity of sounds ; the ballad 
maker, thercfore,^ was less solicitoTis about the fiow of his words, 
the harmony of balanced (quantities, or the clink of his rhymes. 
His compositions, delightmg as they did our ancestors, sound 
rough and harsh on the educated ear of our own times, for our 
taste is delicate in matters of smoothness and melody. Thej are, 
however, full of incident and of human character ; they reflect 
the manner and feelings of remote times ; they delineate much 
that the painter has not touched, and the historian forgotten ; 
they express, but without acrimony, a sense of public injury, or 
of private wrong ; nay, they sometmies venture into the regions 
of femcy, and give pictures in the spirit of romance. A hearty 
relish for fighting and fun ; a scorn of all that is skulking and 
cowardly ; a love of whatever is firee, manly, and warm-hearted ; 
a hatred of all oppressors, clerical and lay ; a sympathy for those 
who loved a merry joke, either poetical or spoken, distinguish the 
ballads of Robin Hood. The personal character as well as the 
history of the bold outlaw is stamped on every verse. Against 
luxurious bishops and tyrannical sheriffii his bow was. ever bent, 
and his arrow in the string ; he attacked and robbed, and some- 
times slew without compunction or remorse. In his more humour- 
ous moods he contented himself with enticing them in the guise 
of a butcher, or a potter, with the hope of a good bargain, into 
the ^reen wood, where he first made merry, and then fleeced them, 
making them dance to such music as his forest a£Ebrded, or join 
Friar Tuck in hypocritical thanksgiving for the justice and mercy 
they had experienced. He was no lover of blood ; nay, he de- 
lighted in sparing those who sought his life when they fell into 
his power ; and he was beyond all example, even of knighthood^ 
tender and thoughtful about women. Next to the ladies he lo'\'ed 
the yeomanry of England ; he molested no herd at the plough, 
no thresher in the bam, no shepherd with his flocks ; he was the 
friend and protector of the husbandman and hind, and woe to the 
priest who fleeced, or the noble that oppressed Ihem. ITie widow, 
too, and the fatherless, he looked upon as Tinder his care, and 
wheresoever he went some old woman was ready to do him a 
/ Jcjndnaas far a saved son or a rescued husband. The personal 
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chaxaoter of Ptobin Hood stands high in the pages both of history 
and poetry. Pordan, a priest, extols his piety; Maijor pro- 
noiuaLfies him the most humane of robbers ; and Camden, a more 
ludicioiis authority, calls him the " gentlest of thieyes ;" while 
in the early pages of the drama he is drawn at heroic length, with 
many of the best attributes of himian nature. His life and deeds 
have not only supplied materials for the drama and the ballad, 
bat proTcrbs have spnmg from them. He stands the demigod of 
English archery ; men used to swear both by his bow €md his 
clemency. Pestivals were once annually held, and games of a 
sylyan kind celebrated in his honour in Scotland as well as in 
England. The graye where he lies has still its pilgrims ; the well 
out of which he drank still retains his name ; and his bow, and 
one of his broad .arrows, were within this century to be seen in 
Fountain Abbey, .a plaoe immartaiiBed by his adyenture with the 
curtal friar. 

Attmn Ouanitiffbam, in the Penny Magazine, 1838, p, 170. 

ROBIN HOOD'S DEATH AND BTTBIAL. 

Showing how he was taken HI, and how he went to his cousin 
at Kirkley Hall, who let him blood, which was the cause of his 
death. 



When Sobin Hood and Little John, 
Down a down, a down a down, 

Went o'er yon bank of broom. 
Said Bobtn Hood to Little John 

'* 'We hare ahot for many a pound. 
Hey down, a down, a down. 

*^iiitIamnotid)leto shoot one Aotmore, 

My arrows will not flee, 
Bat I have a cousin lives down below, 

Please Ood, she will Meed me.*^ 

Now Bobin is to fiUr Kiddey gone, 

As flut-as he can wen. 
Bat before he came there, as we do hear, 

He was taken very Ul. 

And when he came to fair Kirkley Hall, 

He knock*d all at the ring, 
Bntnone was so ready as his ooosinberself 

For to let bold Robin in. 

*WI11 yon please to sit down, coosin 

Bobin,*' she said, 
^ " And drink some beer with me ?** 
''"So; I will neither eat nor drink 
Till I am blooded by thee." 

** Well, I have a -room, cousin Bobin," 
she said, 

•* Which yoa did never see. 
And if yoa will please to walk therein, 

Ton blooded by me shall be." 

She took him by the lily-white hand. 
And led him to a private room. 

And there she tdooded bold RoUn Hood, 
WhiM one drop of blood woald ran. 



She blooded him in the vein of the arm. 
And lock'd him up in the room. 

There did he bleed all the live-long day, 
Until Uie next day at noon. 

He then bethooght Um o€ a «taeeraent 
door. 

Thinking for to be gone. 
He was so weak he could not leap, 

Nor he could not get down. 

He then bethought him of his bugle-horn 
Which hung low down to his knee. 

He set his horn unto his month. 
And blew out weak blasts three. 

Then Little John, ^when hearing him. 

As he sat under a tree, 
" I fear my master is near dead. 

He blows so wearily." 

Then Little John to Iktr Kirkley is gone. 

As fast as he can dree, 
Bnt when he came to Kirkley Hall, 

He broke looks two or three. 

Until he came bold Bobfai Hood to. 

Then he fell on his knee, 
" A boon, a boon," cries Little John, 

** Master, I beg of thee." 

" What is that boon," quoth Bobin Hood, 
" Little John thou begs of met" 

** It is to barn fair Kirkley Hall, 
And all their nnnnery." 

"Now, nay— now, nay,** quoth BA\faw 
Hood, 
" That townTW twA «tWL\.^flo«»\ 
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And make mj grav«ofgraTeI and green, 
Wliicb is meet right and meet. 

** Let me have length and breadth enoogh. 

With a green aod under my head. 
That they may lay, idien I am dead 

Here lies bold BoUn Hood." 

These words tbej readily promised him. 
Which did bold RoMn please. 

And there they boried bold Bok!n Hood, 
Near to the ftir KirUeya. 



I nerer hart woman in all my life. 
Nor man in woman's oompany. 

** I never hurt fair maid in all my time. 

Nor at niy end shall it be ; 
But give me my bent bow in my hand. 

And a broad arrow 111 let flee ; 
And where this arrow is taken up. 

There shall my grave digg'd be. 

"Lay me a green sod under my head. 

And another at ray feet. 
And lay my bent bow by my side, 

WlilCii was mj music sweet. 

The Robin Hood GaHandt and Bafladi, vol. t., *:, \i. 

Little John, it is said, surviyed but to see his master buried : 
his ^Te is claimed by Scotland as well as England, but tradition 
inclmes to the graye in the churchyard of Hathersage. The bond 
of mind which had held his men so long together was now broken ; 
some made their peace with the Government, others fled to foreign 
parts, and nothing remained of Robin Hood but a name, which is 
to be found in our history, in our drama, in our ballads, in our 
songs, in our sayings, and in our proverbs. 

Allan Cunningham, in the Penny Magazine, 183S, p. 372. 

DEATH OF RICHARD. 

Haying laid siege to the Castle of Chains, in order to compel 
Yidomar, Viscount de Limoges, one of the vassals, to deliver him a 
considerable treasure which that nobleman had found in his grounds, 
but which Richard claimed as superior lord of the country ; he 
one day, attended by Marcadee, in reconnoitering the place, ven- 
tured too near, when Bertram de Gourdon, an archer, took aim at 
him from the wall of the castle, and pierced him in the shoulder 
with an airow, close to the neck. An unskilful surgeon, endea- 
vouring to extract the weapon, mangled the flesh so desperately 
that the wound gangrened, of which he died eleven days ^^r. 
A short time before his death the Castle of Chains was taken by 
storm, and all the garrison hanged except Bertram de Gourdon, 
who being brought mto the king's presence, he cried, " Wretch ! 
what have I ever done, what injury have you received from me, 
that yen should seek m^life?" " what have you done to n:e V* 
the prisoner cooUy replied with an air of bravery ; " why, you 
killed with your own hands my father and my two brothers, and 
you intended to have hanged me : I am now in your power, satisfy 
your revenge, I am prepared to suffer every torment you can inflict, 
1 ^oll entire them all, and die with pleasure, since I have been 
the instrument to deliver the world from such a tyrant, who has 
filled it with blood and carnage." This spirited reply had a great 
effect on the mind of Richard, and himibled by the near approach 
of death, he ordered Gourdon to be set at libertjr, and to be pre- 
sented with a hundred shillings ; but Marcadee, like a true ruffian^ 
ordered the unhappy man to be flayed alive, and afterwards hung 

Spencer, p, 108. 
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In his last "will he ordered his hody to be interred at Fontevraud, 
at the feet of his father, to testify his sorrow for the many uneasi- 
nesses he had created him during his life ; his heart to be carried 
to Koucn, for a testimony of his affection to the Normans ; but 
his entrails, brains, and blood he ordered to be sent to Poictou, de- 
signing to show by that his little esteem for the Poictevins, with 
whom he was displeased.* Rapin^ vol, t., p, 257. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He was tall, comely, fSsdr, and well proportioned, with prodigious 
bodily strengi. His eyes were blue, and full of vivacity ; he had 
light hair, inclining to red, and a majestic maimer ; and it has 
been remarked that Yufi arms were unusually long. He was pos- 
sessed of a good understanding, an uncommon penetration, and a 
fund of manly eloquence ; but the most dazzling part of his cha- 
racter was his military talent. No man, even in that romantic 
age, carried personal courage and intrepidity to a greater height, 
and &om this quality he gained the appellation of ** lion's heart;" 
he was rather a knight-errant than a king, and his life was more 
like a romance of knight-errantry than a history, 

CHRONICLE. 

August 18, 1191, Richard beheaded near 5,000 of his Turkish 
prisoners for Saladin*s not observing the articles of the truce, and^ 
Saladin followed his example at the expense of the lives of some 
thousands of Christians. 1192, grain so scarce in England that 
wheat sold for 20s. per quarter, equal to £6 of the present money. 
A fever raged, which lasted five months, and carried off innumerable 
multitudes of people. The government of the City of London 
began to assume a regular form ; it was divided into several corpo- 
rations, societies, guilds, or companies. The citizens also obtained 
the privilege to be governed by two bailiffs or sherifis ; and to 
have a mayor to be their principal governor, who was chosen for 

* On the 30th July, 1838, the pavement around the marblo-slab vrhich marked 
the Bite of Richard'i monument, in the Cathedral of Rouen, was, by the consent of 
the archbishop, raised by the prefect of the department, when was discovered, at no 
great depth, a very fine statue of Richard Coeur de Lion buried amid tlie rubbish ; and, 
after Airther search, a leaden box was found, 18 inches long, 15 broad, and G liigh ; 
and within it another leaden box covered with silver leaf, 6 Indies in breadth and 
length, and 5 Inches in height. This inner box contained what had all the appear- 
ance of A reddish coloured leaf, dry, and bent round at tlie ends; within the lid Is 
the following inscription : — 

"HIC JACET COR. 

RICIIARDI 

COR-LEOKIS, 

DICTI 
OBIIT MCXCIX," 

The *'llon heart,** and the statue were claimed by the vicar-gcneral of the ca- 
thedral, by virtue of Richard's will, still extant in tlie archives of ^Qta^cw. *^\v^ 
boxes have been sealed up and deposited in the vestry u\\W\ «k vrovct %v<aiv. V»&'^j^'^ 
detenuined on for erecting a monument. Petmv Moyotint, \'%.'a&,\ » ^v^- 
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life. Among the minor eyents of the reign may be mentioned the 
first manufacture of linen and silk, and uie restoration of the use 
of the cross-bow, from which Richard received his death. Coats- 
of-arms were first introduced into England about this time. The 
knights cased up in armour had no way of making themselyes 
known and distinguished in battle but by the devices on their 
shields ; these were adopted by their posterity, who weie proud of 
the virtues and military enterprises of their ancestors. Many of 
the mottoes were excellent, and are still bonie by our ancient no- 
bility. Kichard was the first King of England who bore on his 
shield three lions passant. 



BEIOir OF JOHN. 

PIIOM 1199 TO 1216 — 17 YEAKS, 6 MONTHS, 13 DATS. 

MURDER OF PRINCE ARTHUR. 

The circumstances which attended this deed of darkness were, 
no doubt, carefully concealed by the actors, and are variously re- 
lated by historians ; but the most probable accoimt is as follows : — 
The king, it is said, first proposed to William de Bray, one of liis 
servants, to dispatch Artnur ; but William replied that he was a 
gentleman, not a hangman, and he positively refused compliance. 
Another instrument of murder was found, and was dispatched 
with proper orders to Falaise ; but Hubert de Burgh, chamberlain 
to the kmg and constable of the castle, feigning that he would 
himself execute the king's mandate, sent back the assassin, spread 
the report that thie yooin^ prince was dead, and publicly performed 
all the ceremonies of his mterment. But, finding that the Bretons 
Vowed revenge for the murder, and that all the revolted barons 
persevered more obstinately in their rebellion, he thought it pru- 
dent to reveal the secret, and to inform the world that the prince 
was still alive, and in his custody. This discovery proved fatal to 
the young prince. John first removed him to the Castle of Rouen, 
and coming in a boat, during the ni^ht-time, to that place, com- 
manded Arthur to be brought before lum. The yoimg prmce, aware 
of his danger, and now more subdued by the continuance of his 
misfortunes, and by the approach of death, threw himself on his 
knees, before his uncle, and begged for mercy ; but the barbarous 
tyrant, making no reply, stabb6d him with his own hands, and, 
fastening a stone to the dead body, threw it into the Seine.* 

HumCf vol, iif p, 48. 

• D'Argentrc gives this account of Arthur's death :— John, leading his nepliew 
after him, like a lamb to the slaughter, brought him from Koucn to Chcrl>ourg» foi 
more privacy, and better opportunities to despatch him. There, late in the evening, 
followed only by a few, he got on hqrseback, making the prince ride before hhn. 
Then, leaving his attendants behind, he went along the coast till ho had found a 
place £t for his purpose, which was a high cliff hanging over the sea. Being got 
lAere wJth the prince, be sparred bis horse up to him, and villVi U\s wiotd ta^u Wia 
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THE CROWN RESIGNED TO THE POPE. 

John, terrified by the thmiders launched on him from the Vatican, 
and driren to desperation by the prospect of an invasion by the 
King of France, completed his ignominy by signing a charter, in 
which he agreed to resign his crown, and become the vassal of the 
pope. Inconsequence of this dastardly compromise, on the 15th of 
May, 1212, the king repaired to Dover Church, attended by the 
legate (Cardinal Pandulph) with a numerous train of lords and 
officers of the armj, where, in the presence of them all, he took off 
his crown, and laid it, with the oUier ensigns of royalty, at Pan- 
dulph's feet, who was seated on a throne, and did homage to him 
as the pope's representative, with all the submissive rites which 
the feudal-law required of vassals to their liege lord. He threw 
himself upon his knees before the legate, and, lifting up his joined 
hands, put them within those of Pandulph, then swore fealty to 
the pope, and paid part of the tribute which he owed for his king- 
dom as the patrimony of St. Peter. Pandulph, elevated by this 
triumph of the sacerdotal over the regal power, discovered extra- 
vagant symptoms of joyful exultation, he even trampled on the 
money that was laid at nis feet, as a mark of the kingdom's sub' 
lection ; an insolence which, though all present beheld with glow- 
ing indignation, the Bishop of Dublin alone had spirit to notice, 
who exclaimed aloud against the legate's pride and intolerable 
insolence. Pandulph, not satisfied vrith tnese mortifying acts 
of superiority, kept the crown and sceptre five days, and then re- 
stored them as a special favour of the holy see ; but, notwithstand- 
ing a king of England submitted to such base indignities, he 
raised to take off &e interdict and excommunication till the losses 
of the ecclesiastics could be estimated, for whom he insisted upon 
having a fiill restitution and compensation. Spencer , p,115. 

LEAGUE OF THE BARONS. 

In the month of September, 1214, a private meeting of the barons 
was held in London, when the Archbishop of Canterbury f Langton) 
laid before them a charter of Henry I., which, he said, he had 
happily found hi a monastery, and exhorted them to insist on its 
bemg renewed ; whereupon the barons swore that they would lose 
their lives rather than not comply with so reasonable, so honour- 
able, and so just a demand. The confederacy soon spread, and 
comprehended most of the barons of England ; and a more nume- 
rous assembly was summoned by Langton, at St. Edmunds Bury, 
under the colour of devotion, where he again produced the charter, 
renewed his exhortations to proceed with unanimity and vigour, 
and represented in the strongest light the tyranny to which they 
had been so long subject, and from which they were to free them- 

through the body, the poor prince cryinjj In vain for mercy. That aonc, he pnlled 
)iim to the ground, dragging him by the feet to the brink of tlie precipice, flung him 
Into the sea, not being yet quite dead, nor waa the body ever seen 8LCV.«r<N«x^^. 
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themselves aivd their posterity. The barons, animated by his elo- 
quence, formed a general confederacy, to which there were few in 
ttie kingdom who <£d not accede; ana agreed before the high altar, 
that, at Christmas, they would present their petition to the king in 
a body.* They then separated, after mutually promising to enlist 
men, to purchase arms, and to supply their casUes with necessary 
stores and provisions. Spencer, p, 116, 

MAGNA CHARTA. 

Havuig presented a petition to the king, the barons met on 
the approach of the Easter festival, at Stamford, where they ex- 

Eected to receive his answer ; their force consisted of 2000 knights, 
esides their retainers and inferior persons ^vithout number. 
Elated with their power, they advanced in a body to Brackley, 
within fifteen miles of Oxford, the place where the court then re- 
sided ; and they then received a message from the king, desiring 
to know what those privileges were which they so boldly chal- 
lenged from their sovereign. They delivered to the messengers a 
schedule containing the chief articles of their demands; which was 
no sooner shown to the king, than he burst into a furious passion, 
and asked '\^hy the barons did not also demand of him his king- 
dom; swearing, by God's teeth, he would never grant them such 
liberties as must reduce himself to slavery. 

No sooner were they informed of his reply, than they chose 
Robert Fitzwaltcr general, whom they called tne mareschsu of the 
army of God and of holy church ; and proceeded without further 
ceremony to levy war against the king. They laid waste his parks 
and palaces, and issued a proclamation, threatening to lay waste 
the houses and estates of those barons who still in appearance re- 
mained attached to the royal party. The king was left at Odiham, 
in Hampshire, "with a retinue of ondy seven knights, and after 
trying various expedients to elude the blow, oifermg to refer all 
differences to the pope, or to eight barons, mutually chosen, was at 
length compelled to submit at discretion. 

A conference was appointed at Runnemede, between "Windsor 
and Staines ; a place justly celebrated on accoimt of this great 
event. The two parties encamped apart, like open enemies ; and 
after a debate of a few days, the king signed and sealed the charter 
which was required of him. This famous deed, known by the 
name of Magna Charta, or the Great Charter, is considered the 
foundation of English liberties. It was signed on the 15th of 
Jime, 1215 ; and granted or secured important pri\ilegcs to every 
order of men in the kingdom ; to the clergy, the barons, and the 
people. 

Besides the immunities to the barons and clergy, this celebrated 
charter ordained that all freemen should be allowed to go out of 

• The barons, advancing In the order of their seniority, one by one laid their hands 
on the high altar, and swore If tiie king reftised the rights they dcmnmlcd, they would 
withdraw their fftnlty, and make war upon him until he should yield. 

0/d Eugfandt tot. i.,p. 18Z 
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the kingdom and return to it at pleasme ; that one weight and one 
measure should be established uiroughout the kingdom ; that the 
courts of justice were to be stationary, and no longer follow the 
king's person. Circuits were to be held regularly every year ; and 
justice was no longer to be sold, refused, or delayed. Merchants 
shall be allowed to transact all business without oeing exposed to 
tolls and impositions. No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, 
or dispossessed of his free tenement or liberties, or outlawed, or 
banished, or any wise hurt or injured, unless by the legal judg- 
ment of his peers, or the law of the land. Lastly, there was a sti- 
pulation in rayour of the yillains, or peasantry ; the most nimierous 
class probably in the kingdom, and which mtlierto had been con* 
sidered unworthy of notice. It was ordained that they should 
not be depriyed, by any fine,* of their carts, ploughs, and imple- 
ments of industry. Such is a brief outline of the barons' wars, 
and the Great Charter.* Kings of England^ p. 40. 

JOHN'S BARBARITY AND VENALITY. 

The instances of John's cruelty and rapacity are innumerable. 
Among them maybe cited the cold-blooded murders of his nephew, 
and Peter the hermit, of Pomfret. This man foretold that in a year 
hence he would lose his crown ; the prediction was £^parcntly 
fulfilled by the resignation to the pope ; but this did not satisfy 
John, and he ordered the unfortunate soothsayer to be dragged 
at horses tails to the town of Warham, and there hanged on a 
gibbet with his son. The Jews were an imceasing object of 
persecution and cruelty about this period. John imposed a 
fine of 10,000 marks upon one of them, which he refused to 

Say ; he ordered that one of his teeth should be drawn eyery 
ay till he consented. Accordingly, seyen teeth were pulled 
out in as many days, but on the eight the Israelite relented ; so 
with the loss of seyen teeth parted with 10,000 marks, in order to 
preserve the rest. So sayagely cruel and destructiye was the nature 
of the royal felon that his principal amusement in his progresses 
through the country was, eyery morning, to fire with his own 
hand the house in which he had rested the preceding night. 

Justice was ayowedly bought and sold. £yen the kmg's court 
was open to none that brought not presents, or, more correctly, 
bribes ; which were entered m the public registers of the royal 
yeyenue, where titiey still r^nain perpetual monuments of the 
iniquity and tyranny of the times. Hume, from "Maddox's 
blstory ofthe Exchequer," has cited some curious instances of 
the sums paid for the expediting, delaying, suspending, and doubt- 

* This interesting document is now in tlie British Museum ; copies were sent 
after fts signature to eacli county, or at least to each diocese, in England ; but of 
these only three are now known to exist. Two are in the Museum, haviit^ formed 
part of the collection of Sir Robert Cotton, by whom one of them is said to have 
been recovered ttoxa the hands of a tailor, when ho was in the act of proceeding to 
cot down the parchment for measures for his customers. The tliird copy is in the 
Vbprary of the Cathedral of Salisbury. 
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less perverting pustice. The barons of the exchequer, for instance, 
insert as an article in their records, that the county of Norfolk paid 
u sum that they might be fairly dealt with ; the borough of Yar- 
mouth, that the king's charters, which they had for their liberties, 
might not be violated. Sometimes a party offered the king a cer- 
tain portion, a half, a third, or a fourth, payable out of certain 
debts he might assist them to recover. Theophania de Westiand 
agreed to pay the half of 212 marks, that she might recover that 
sum against James de Fugleston. Solomon, the Jew, agreed to pay 
one mark out of every seven that he should recover against Hugh 
de la Hose. 

Freedom of industrv, commerce, husbands and wives were, in 
like manner, bought U'om the royal chapman. Hugh Osicl paid 
400 marks for liberty to trade in England. The men of Worcester 
paid 100 shillings that they might have the liberty of selling and 
buying dyed cloth as formerly. Geoffi*ey Fitz -Pierre gave two 
good Norway hawks for leave to export a hundred weight of cheese 
out of the kmg's dominions. The Archdeacon of Wells gave one 
tun of wine for leave to carry 600 seams of com whither he would. 
Peter Parois gave twenty marks for leave to salt fishes, as Peter 
Chevalier used to do. Kichard de Neville gave twenty palfreys 
to obtain the king's request to Isolda Bissct, that she should take 
him for a husband. Roger Fitzwalter gave three good palfreys to 
have the king's letter to Roger Bertram's mother that she should 
marry him. The Bishop of Winchester gave one tun of good wine 
for his not putting the king in mind to give a girdle to the Countess 
of Albermarlc. Robert de Veaux gave five of the best palfrevs 
that the king would hold his tongue about Henry Pinel's wife. 
Several more instances might be mentioned, but these will be suf- 
ficient to illustrate the manners of the times, and show the sort of 
commerce carried on betwixt the king and his subjects, and among 
the subjects themselves. Kings of England^ p, 43. 

DEATH OF JOHN. 

The king was assembling a considerable army with a view of 
fighting one great battie for his crown, but passing from Lynne to 
Lincolnshire, his road lay along the sea- shore, whicn was overflowed 
at high- water, and not choosing the proper time for his journey, he 
lost in the inundation all his carriages, treasure, baggage, and 
regalia. The affliction for this disaster, and vexation for the dis- 
tracted state of his affairs, increased the sickness imder which he 
then laboured ; and though he reached the castle of Newark he 
was obliged to halt there, and his distemper soon after put an end 
to his life. Hume, vol, ie., p, 97. 

His body was carried to Worcester, accorduig to his own order, 
and buried with little funeral pomp, in the cathedral, between the 
Bishops St. Oswald and St. Dunstan, where his tomb, with his 
image upon it, is still to be seen. Some will have it that he was 
poisoned by a monk at Swines-hcad Abbey ("where he rested oa 
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the night he lost his treasures bv the waters), but it is very impro- 
bable, since it is not mentioned oy any contemporary historians, 

Rapirtf vol, t., p, 279. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

In stature he was above the middle size ; of a good shape, and 
an agreeable coimtenancc. He was a bad man, and, if possible, a 
worse king. Spencer f p, 123. 

He stands before us polluted with meanness, cruelty, perjury, 
and murder, uniting with an ambition which rushed through every 
crime to the attainment of its object, a pusillanimity which, often 
at the sole appearance of opposition, sank into despondency. Arro- 
gant in prosperity, abject m adversity, he neither conciliated aifec- 
tion in the one, not excited esteem m the other. His dissimula- 
tion was so well known that it seldom deceived; his habit of 
suspicion served to multiply his enemies ; and the knowledge of 
his vindictive temper contributed to keep open the breach between 
him and those who had incurred his displeasure. Seldom, perhaps, 
was there a prince more callous to the suggestions of pity. 

Lingard, vol, tit., p, 70, 

CHRONICLE. 

1204. Rouen, the capital of Normandy, with the whole of the 
duchy, conquered by the French, after having been three hundred 
years separated from the crown of France, 'ihe right of electing 
the Lord Mayor annually was given by charter to the City of 
London ; it had also the power to remove its sheriffs at pleasure, 
and its common councilmen annually. John was the first King of 
England who coined sterling money, and gave the Cinque Ports 
their privileges. Christians were prohibited from lending money 
at interest, which was called usury, and those who were convictea 
of it were pimished hy excommunication and the forfeiture of all 
their goods ; by these mipolitic laws* the lending of money became a 
monopoly in the hands of the Jews, who realised exhorbitant profits; 
this was one cause of their impopularity. 



EEIGN OF HENET III. 

PROM 1216 TO 1272 — 56 tears 1 month. 

CORONATION OF ELEANOR OF PROVENCE. 

All contemporary chronicles, indeed, whether in halting English 
rhymes or sonorous Latin prose— to say nothing of the panegy- 
rical strains of her coimtrymen, the Provencal poets—are agreed 
in representing this princess as well desendng the surname of 
•* La Belle." King Henry conducted his youthful consort to 
London in great pride, attended by a splendid train of nobillt?j 
and ecclesiastics, who had accompanied the ^Q-vet^vgci. \ft ^«»^S"^- 
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bury, in order to assist at his nuptials, which took place on the 
4tli January, 1236, Eleanor having scarcely completed her 14th 
year. Preparations of the most extraordinary magnificence were 
made for the approaching coronation of the newly- wedded queen, 
which was appointed to take place on the feast of St. Fabian and 
St. h>ebastian, six days only after the bridal, being the 20th of 
January. Previous to the august ceremony Henry had caused 
great improvements to be made in the palace of Westminster, fojr 
the reception of his young consort ;♦ and the loyal citizens pre- 
pared all sorts of costly pageantry, before unheard of, to grace the 
coronation festival. Eleanor was just at the happy age for enjoy- 
ing the spectacle of all the gay succession of orave shows and 
damty devices, so elegantly detailed by Matthew Paris, who, after 
describing " streets himg with different- coloured silks, garlands* 
and banners, and with lamps, cressets, and other lights at night," 
concludes by saying, " But why need I recount the train of those 
who performed the offices of the churdb. ? Why describe the pro- 
fusion of dishes which furnished the table, the abundance oi 
vcnisoD, the variety of fii^, the diversity of wine, the gaiety of 
the jugglers, the comeliness of the attendants ? Whatever the 
world could produce for glory or delight wns there conspicuous.'* 
The most remarkable Mature in the coronation of Eleanor of 
Provence must have been the equestrian procession of the citizens 
of London, who, on that occasion, claimed the office of cellarers 
to the King of JBnsland. The claim of his loyal citizens having 
been wisely granted, they vcntrously mounted swift horses, and 
rode forth to accompany the king and queen from the Tower, 
clothed in long garments, embroidered with gold and silk of divers 
colours ; they amounted to the number of three hundred and 
sixty. Then* steeds were finely trapped in array, with shining 
bits and new saddles, each citizen bearing a gold or silver cup in 
his h^md for the royal use, the king's tnmipeters sounding before 
them ; and so rode they in at the royal banquet, and served the 
king and that noble company with wine, according to their duty. 
The mayor of London, Andrew Buckerel, the pepperer, headed 
this splendid civic cavalcade, and claimed the place of master 
Michael Belot, the deputy of Albini, Earl of Arundel, the erand 
boteler or princema of England ; but he was repulsed by order of 
the king, who said, " No one ought by right to perform that ser- 
vice but Master Michael." The mayor submitted to the royal 
decision in this matter of high cerraionial, and served the two 
bishops at the king's right hand. After the banquet the earl- 
boteler received the cup out of which the king had drunk as a 
matter of right ; and Master Michael, his deputy, received the 

* There Is a precept, In the twentieth year of his reign, directing that the king's 
great chamber nt Westminster be painted a good green colour, like a curtain ; 
th'it in the great gable, or fVontispieco of the said chamber, n French Inscription 
sliould be painted, and that the king's little wardrobe should also he painted of a 
^i-cen colour, to Imitate a curtain. The queen's chamber was beantiflcd, and 
adorned with historical pointings at tlie same time. 
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earl* 8 robes. Gilbert de Sandford claimed for the service of keep- 
ing the queen's chamber door at this coronation, the queen's bed 
and all its furniture, as her chamberlain. The bari»ns of the 
Cinque-ports made their claim to carry, as usual, the canopy over 
the queen's head, a right which was fhiitlessly disputed by the 
marciiers of "Wales. Alms were bounteously oistributed to the 
poor on this occasion, King Henry, with all his faults, being one 
of the most charitable of princes. The expenses of tliis ceremo- 
nial were enormous.* Henry expended the portion of his sister 
Isabella, just married to the Emperor of Germany, for the pur- 
pose of defraying them. When he petitioned the Lords for a 
thirtieth of his subjects* property, as a relief from his difficulties, 
they told him ** they had amply supplied fimds both for his mar- 
riage and that of the empress, and as he had wasted the money 
he might defray the expenses of liis wedding as he could." 

Agnes Strickland's Queens of England, vol. t., p. 361. 

ATTEMPTED MURDER OF PRINCE EDWARD. 

Although Prince Edward's progress in the Holy Land was not 
ereaty stifi his valour, and the fame and reputation of King 
Hichard Coeur de Lion, his great-imcle, who had performed such 
famous exploits in that country, so terrified the infidels, that, to 
free themselves from their fears, they sent an assassin to dispatch 
him. The villain, under colour of settling a correspondence 
between Edward and the Governor of Joppa, who feigned a desire 
to turn Christian, found means to be admitted into the prince's 

Sresence, and frequently to discourse with him. At last, one 
ay, as he was alone in his chamber, he was just going to stab 
him with a dagger in the belly, if Edward had not warded off the 
blow viith his arm, where he received a dangerous wound. The 

* The. most samptuous and splendid garments ercr seen in England were worn 
at the coronation of tlio yonng queen of Henry III. Tlie peaceful and vigorous 
administration of Pembrolie and Hubert de Burgh had filled England with wealth 
and luxury, drawn tVom their commerce with the south of France. The citizens 
of London wore at this splendid ceremony garments called cycladcs, a sort of 
upper robe, made not only of silk, but of velvet worked with itoil^. Henry III., 
who was the greatest fop in his dominions, did not, like King John, confine his 
wardrotw precepts to the adornment of his own person, but lil)erully issued bene- 
factions of satin, velvet, cloth of gold, and ermine, for the apparelling of his royal 
ladies. No homely dress of green cloth was ordered for tlie attire of his lovely 
queen ; bat when a mantel lined with ermine was made by his tailors for himself, 
another as rich was given out for Eleanor. The elegant fashion of chaplcts of 
gold and Jewels, worn over the hair, was adopted by thi^ queen, whose jewellery 
was of a magnificent order, and is supposed to have cost her doting husband nearly 
30,000/., an enormous sum, if reckoned according to the value of our money. 
Eleanor had no less than nine guirlands, or chapleVa, for her hair, formed of gold 
filagree and clusters of coloured precious stone-i. Fr>r state occasions she had a 
great crown, most glorious with gems, worth 150*^7 at that era ; her girdles were 
worth 5000 marks ; and the coronation presents given by her sister, Queen Mar- 
guerite of France, was a large silver peacock, whose train was set with sapphires, 
and pearls, and other precious stones, wrouglit with silver. This elegant \Awe ci 
Jewellery was used as a reservoir for sweet wacrs, which were forced out QC\SJk 
beak Into a basin of chased silver. 

Agnes lUricklanJ't Queens o/ England t^XA.^V'"^^*^ 
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assassin, enraged at this disappointment, was about to redouble 
his blow with greater yiolence; but Edward gave him such a 
kick on the breast that he beat him down backwards, and, leap- 
ing upon him at the same time, wrested the dagger out of ms 
hand, and killed him immediately.* The prince s wound was 
much more dangerous than it appeared to be, by reason the dagger 
was poisoned. The woimd beginning to gangrene, made all 
despair of a cure ; but, happily for hmi, there was then in the 
army a skilful Chirugeon, who delivered him from this danger. 
Some afErm that he owed his life to the tender love of Eleonora, 
his spouse, who ventured to suck the venom out of the wound ; 
but Ais circumstance is mentioned by no author of that time. 

RapWf vol. i,jp, 345. 

DEATH OF HENRY HI. 

In returning to London from Norwich (whither he had been 
to quell a sedition) he was seized, at St. Edmund's Bury, with a 
languishing distemper, which, not seeming to be dangerous, 
hindered mm not from continuing his journey. But his sickness 
increasing after his arrival, he died in a few days, aged 66 years. 
He ordered his body shotdd be interred near the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor, in the Abbey-church of Westminster, where his 
tomb (with his statue in brass) is still to be seen. 

Jtapirif vol t., p, 845. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He w.as of middle stature, strong and compact, and the lid of one 
of his eyes himg over in so extraordinary a manner, that part of 
the ball was concealed. (Spencer, p. 150). Gentle and credulous, 
warm in his attachments, and forgiving in his enmities, without 
vices, but also without energy, he was a good man, and a weak 
monarch. Lingard, vol, in,, p, 158. 

** ne was an emmlssarjr of tho fraternity of assassins under the command of 
*• the Old Man of the Mountain/* The origin of tWs fi-atemity has not been veiy 
clearly traced ; but it appears, by the account which we have of the Thugs and 
other tribes in India, that similar associations still exist in the East. The old 
man of the mountain, according to hereditary custom, brought up a large number 
of noble boys in bis palace, causUig them to bo taught every kind of learning and 
accomplishment, and to be instructed in various languages, until they could con- 
verse in them without fihe aid of an interpreter in any nation of the known 
world. Cmelty of the greatest degree was also inculcated with profound secrecy ; 
and the pupils were eareflilly and anxiously trained to follow it up. When they 
reached the age of puberty, the senior calls them to him, and enjoins on them, 
for tlie remission of their sins, to slay some great man, whom he menUous by 
name; and for this purpose he gives to each of them a poniard of terrible length 
and sharpness. From their devoted obedience, they never hesitate to set out as 
they arc commanded ; nor do they pause until they have reached the prince or 
tyrant who has been pointed out to them, and they remain in his sejvice until 
they find a favourable opportunity for accomplishing their purpose; for by so 
doing they believe they shall gain the favour of heaven. 

Chronicles of (he Crm^dff, p, 377* 
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CHRONICLE. 

J242. Aldermen first elected in London. 1245. "Westminster 
Abbey having fallen into decay, Henry III. pulled down the walls 
and steeple, and began to rebuild it, but the work was not com- 
pleted till twenty-three years after his death— fifty years from its 
commencement. St. Paul's Cathedral rebuilt. The trial by fire 
and water ordeal abolished by an order in council. A charter 
was granted to the to^vn of Newcastle to dig for coal; tliis is 
the first mention of coal in England. At this tmie few ships were 
to be seen on the Thames ; most of the houses in London were 
built of wood and thatched with straw — ^very few were built of 
stone ; a forest covered the northern division of the City ; Holbom 
was renowned for its pleasant gardens; the Strand was a long 
beach open to the river, with scarcely a house upon it ; Charing- 
cross was quite a rural village, at some distance from town; 
Covent-gai'den the extensive garden of a convent; and hedge 
rows and bushes marked the Haymarket. 



KEIGH OF EBWAEB I 

FEOM 1272 TO 1307 — 34 years, 7 months, 21 days. 
CONQUEST OF WALES. 

One of Edward'a first measures after his accession was to simi- 
mon LlfeweUyn, Prince of North Wales, to London, to do homage 
for his principality, as one of the vassals of the crown. Llewellyn 
refrised, but was at length, by sword and famine, compelled to 
submit; still the spirit of the people, so far from being broken by 
this reverse, became only more resolute to retrieve their tarnished 
honour, and hostilities w^ere soon renewed. An ill-starred ambi- 
tion seems to have huiricd Llewellvn to his fate. A prophecy of 
the famous Merlin implied that a Welsh prince should one day 
wear the crown of £rutus, the first king, as is supposed, of the 
island of Britain. This, and some other grievance, rashly tempted 
Llewellyn to commence hostilities. At first he was successful, 
but Edward advancing with a powerftd army, he was compelled 
to retire to the mountain of Snowden, a post that could not be 
attacked. Here he might probably have worn out the patience of 
his adversary, but the vision of Merlin floating in his head, and 
emboldened by a trifling skirmish, he was induced to descend with 
his whole army into the plain, where he was entirely defeated and 
himself slain.* 

* Edward ordered bis head to be sent to London, where, with all the brutish 
Insolence of national rancour, it was conve^red as a pageant through the streets, 
and at last crowned with a silver circle, In contempt of the prophetical tradition, 
which said that Llewellyn's head should ride down Cheapslde, er.circlcd wlttv «^ 
silver diadem. It was next placed upon a pillory, from whetvwix. v««& towsvsra^iftwXa 
tlie Tower of London, crowned with ivy, la ridicule Ol tti^ v^ov^>«c:?» -'NXi^iJck. w^^ 
that Llewellyn should wear the crown of Dnito. BpwMsftTx v« ^^^* 
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With the death of this prince, descended from Koderic tho 
Great, and one of the most ancient families in Europe, expired 
the independence of Wales. Edward ha-\dng summoned a parlia- 
ment, it was resolved that it should be inseparably united to ^e 
crown ; and that nothing might remain to keep alive the ancient 
glory of the coimtry, Edward collected all the Welsh bards 
together, and, from a barbarous policy, ordered them to be put to 
death.* Chronicle of tfie Kings, p, 46. 

CONQUEST OF SCOTLAND. 

The right of Edward to a feudal superiority over Scotland, had 
not the slightest foundation, except in his own ambition and power. 
He caused all the monasteries to be ransacked for old chronicles 
and histories, in order to collect passages in favour of his preten« 
sions ; the result of his inquiries were only some dubious passages, 
where, indeed, it was mentioned that the Scottish kings had done 
homage for certain fiefs south of the Tweed, but never for the 
kingdom of Scotland. To establish this point Edward had re- 
course to shifts sometimes adopted by modem disputants. He 
quoted a passage from Hoveden, where it asserts tnat a Scotch 
king had done homage to England, but he purposely omitted tho 
latter part of the sentence, which expresses that the homage was 
for lands held in England. After subjecting Baliol, tlie Scottish 
king, to many indignities to compel him to revolt, war was 
declared, and after a fruitless struggle Baliol was deposed, and 
sent a prisoner to the Tower of l^ndon. Edward burnt the 
records of the kingdom, seized the crown and sceptre and all the 
regalia, and brought them to London, f 

Chronicle of Ihe Kings, p, 46. 

SIR AVILLLA.M WALLACE. 

In giving an accoimt of the subjugation of Scotland, it would be 
unpardonable to pass over the exploits of Sir William Wallace, the 
Scottish hero. This brave man, of a small fortune, but ancient 
family, formed the arduous enterprise of delivering his native 
country from the English yoke. Having been provoked by the in- 
solence of an English officer, he slew him ; which, rendering him 

* This popular tradition, on which Gray founded his celebrated ode, Is much 
disputed by historians. 

t Among the various spoils was the celebrated coronation stone, to which ihm 
people of Scotland attached great fatality, believing that while it remained in their 
country their state would be unshaken, but the moment it should be elsewhere re- 
moved revolutions would ensue. It was enclosed in a wooden box, and tbas 
superscribed — 

Nl follat fatum Scot! quocunque locatem 

Inveuient lapidem regnare tenentur ibidem. 

Or fates deceived and Heaven decrees in vain. 
Or where they find this stone, tho Scots shall reign. 

Raptnt vol, i,,p. 375. 

This stone now forms the coronation chair of the sovereigns of England. 
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obnoxious to the administration, he fled into the woods, and becan;e 
leader of those whose bad fortunes, or avowed hatred of the En- 
glish, had reduced to a like necessity. He was endowed with 
gigantic force of body, heroic courage, disinterested magnanimity 
incredible patience, and ability to bear hunger, fatigue, and all t^e 
severities of the seasons, beginning with small attempts, he 
gradually proceeded to more momentous enterprises ; and his in- 
timate knowledge of the country gave him great advantages in se- 
curing the retreat of his followers, and in making sudden excur- 
sions upon the enemy. The fame of his exploits daily increasing, 
all those who thirsted after military fame were desirous to partake 
of his renown. 

His force being now considerable, he determined to strike a de- 
cisive blow by attacking Ormesby at Scone, and take vengeance of 
him for all the violence and tyranny of which he had been guilty. 
The justiciary, apprised of his intentions, fled hastily into England, 
and all the other officers of that nation imitated his example. His 
next exploit was the attack of Warrennc, whom he defeated, not 
less by ids valour than his great prudence and military skiU. At 
the fatal battle of Falkirk, where the Scots were completely routed, 
Wallace, with great address and presence of mind, contrived to 
keep his troops together, with whom he leisurely retired along the 
banks of the Carron. It was here that his majestic port, and the 
intrepid activity of his behaviour, discovered him to Bruce, then 
serving in the English army ; and who called out to him, desiring 
a conference. He represented to Wallace the hopeless enterprise 
in which he was engaged, and endeavoured to prevail upon him to 
submit to the superior power and fortune of Edward. "Ke also re- 
minded him of the mean Jealousy of the Scotch nobles, which 
Wallace had already experienced ; and told him that were he ever 
so successful, they would never submit to personal merit, whose 
superiority they were less inclined to regard as an object of admi- 
ration, than a reproach and injury to memselves. To these ex- 
hortations Wallace replied, that if he had hitherto acted alone as 
the champion of his country, it was solely because no second or 
competitor, or what he rather wished, no leader had yet appeared 
to place himself in that honourable station ; that the blame lay en- 
tirely on the nobility, chiefly on Bruce himself, who imiting per- 
sonal merit to dignity of family, had deserted the post which both 
nature and fortune invited him to assume. Wallace concluded 
with saying, that the interests of the country, no more than those 
of a brave man, could never be cultivated by me sacrifice of liberty ; 
he was only desirous that his own life, as well as the existence of 
the nation, might terminate when they could only be preserved by 
receiving the chains of a conqueror. 

This brave warrior was at last basely betrayed into Edward's 
hands, by Sir John Monteith, his friend, whom he had made ac- 
quainted with the place of his concealment. He was carried to 
London in chains, to be tried as a rebel and traitAt^ \}^Qi>3^\i&^^t^^ 

I 
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never made submission to England, and was beheaded on Tower- 
hiU.* 

This was the unworthy fate of a hero, who, through a course of 
many years, had with signal conduct, intrepidity, and perseverance, 
defended, against a public and oppressive enemy, the liberties of 
his native country. Hume^ vol. ii.y p, 306. 

Of all the Scottish chieftains who had hitherto deserved and 
experienced the enmity of Edward, Wallace alone perished on the 
gallows ; and on this accoimthis fate called forth and monopolised 
the sympathy of his countrymen. They revered him as the proto- 
martyr of their independence : his blood animated them to ven- 
geance ; the huts and glens, the frost and mountains, which he had 
frequented, became consecrated in their eyes ; and as the remem- 
brance of his real exploits gradually faded, the aid of fiction was 
employed to embellish and eternise the character of the hero. 
He knew no passion but the love of his coimtry ; his soul was su- 
perior to bribery or insult ; and at the call of liberty he was as 
ready to sen'^c in the ranks as to assume the command of the army. 
His courage possessed a talismanic power, which led his followers 
to attempt and execute the most hazardous enterprises ; and which 
on Stainmoor compelled the king and army of England to flee 
from his presence, even before they entered upon action. Under 
80 brave and accomplished a leader Scotland might have 
been saved. She was lost through the jealousy of her nobles, who 
chose to crouch in chains to a foreign cfespot, rather than owe their 
deliverance to a man of inferior family. Lingard^ vol, 3, p, 24.0. 

SURBENDER OF STIRLING CASTLE. 

The only place which still bade defiance to Edward was the 
strong castle of Sterling : last year he had wisely neglected it, 
that he might have leisure to reduce the rest of the .kingdom ; 
now he required the governor. Sir "William Oliphant, to surrender 
it instantly into his hands. That officer requested permission to 
consult Sir John Soulis, formerly regent of Scotland, from whom 
he had received it in charge. Edward spumed the proposal ; a 
council of English and Scotch barons was assembled ; and a sen- 
tence of outlawry was published against the governor and his 
garrison. But it required no ordinary exertions to reduce a for- 
tress raised on a lofty rock, and defended by men of approved 
valour. The royal engines could make no impression on the out- 
ward defences : if the inhabitants within the walls were beateu 
do'wn by the weight and multitude of the stones thrown upon 

• WjiUftcc, after undergoing the form of a trial, in Westminster Hall, was drag- 
ged through the streets of London, tied to horses tails, and hanged on a lofty gal- 
lows until nearly dead ; his bowels were then taken out and burnt, and the horrible 
icene closed by the beheading and quartering of his body. Ills head was set on 
London-bridge, aud his quarters sent to Scotland, where In the hearts of the people 
Us memoiy will ever flud an imperishable tomb. 

Dayky^s Uittory qfthe Tower, p. 281. 
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them (many of these stones weighed from two to three cwt.) tlie 
garrison found shelter in caverns hewn out of the rock ; and for 
ninety days Oliphant foiled every attempt of the enemy, and, 
which was more difficult, resisted every solicitation of his friends. 
During the siege the courage, or temerity of Edward exposed him 
to the most imminent danger. He received an arrow in his vest — 
his charger was struck down with a stone ; but to the friendly 
expostulations of his knights he replied, that he fought m a just 
war, and his life was under the protection of heaven. At last the 
courage, or means, of the garrison were exhausted ; for three days 
they refrained from measures of hostility, and fr-equent conferences 
were held, at the foot of the walls, between Oliphant and some 
IBngUsh barons. The next morning the gates opened, and the 
governor and twenty-five of his companions were seen moving in 
slow procession down the hill, barefoot, in their shirts, with tneir 
hair dishevelled, and halters roimd their necks. When Edward 
met them they fell upon their knees, and, with uplifted liands, 
implored his favour, " I have no favour for you, ' he replied ; 
"you must surrender at pleasure." They assented, "Then," 
said he, " my pleasure is that you be hanged as traitors ; accept of 
this, or return to the castle." "Sir," answered Oliphant, "wo 
acknowledge our guilt — our lives are at your disposal." "And 
what say you ?" rejoined the king, addressing the others. " We 
are all guifcy," they exclaimed ; " We all throw ourselves on your 
mercy. The king turned aside to wipe the tears from his eyes, 
and ordered them to be conducted as prisoners, but not in chains, 
to England. The surrender of Stirling completed the reduction of 
Scotland. Lingard, vol. iii., p, 238. 

ROBERT BRUCE. 

Bruce, who had long harboured in his breast the design of fr'ee- 
ing his enslaved country, ventured at last to lay open Hs mind to 
John Cummin, a powernil nobleman, with whom he lived in strict 
intimacy. He found his friend, as he imagined, fully possessed 
with the same sentiments, and he needed to employ no arts of per- 
suasion to make him embrace the resolution of throwing off, on 
the first favourable opportunity, the usurped dominion of the 
English ; but on the departure of Bruce, who attended Edward to 
London, Cummin, who either had all along dissembled with him, 
or began to refiect more coolly in his absence on the desperate 
nature of his undertaking, resolved to atone for his crime in as- 
senting to this rebellion by the merit of revealing the secret to the 
King of England. Edward did not immediately commit Bruce to 
custody, because he intended at the same time to seize his three 
brothers, who resided in Scotland ; and he contented himself with 
setting spie/s upon him, and ordering all his motions to be strictly 
watched. A nobleman of Edward* s court, Bruce* s intimate 
friend, was apprised of his danger; but not daring, amon^ ^<a 
many jealous eyes, to hold any conversation 'w\\i\.\i5Ssv>\v& ^^^ ^"^ 
an expedient to give him warning that it "was ixiVL X^icv^ \vg €^^n^^ 
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make his escape. He sent him, by his servant, a pair of gilt spurs 
and a purse of gold, which he pretended to have borrowed from. 
him, and left it to the sagacity of his friend to discover the mean- 
ing of the present. Bruce immediately contrived the means of 
his escape ; and as the ground was at that time covered with snow, 
he had the precaution, it is said, to order his horses to be shod 
with their shoes inverted, that he might deceive those who should 
track his path over the open fields or cross roads through which 
he piirposed to travel. He arrived in a few days at Dumfries, in 
Annandale, the chief seat of his family interest, and he happily 
found a great number of the Scottish nobility there assembled!, 
and among the rest John Cummin, his former associate. The 
noblemen were astonished at the appearance of Bruce among 
them ; and still more when he discovered to them the object of 
his journey, which was to live and die with them in defence of 
the liberties of his coimtry, and to redeem the Scottish name from 
all the indignities which it had so long suffered from the tyranny 
of their imperious masters. The spirit with which he delivered 
his bold discourse, the bold sentiments which it conveyed, assisted 
by the graces of his youth and manly deportment, made a deep 
impression on the minds of his audience, and roused all those 
principles of indignation and revenge with which they had long 
been secretly actuated. The Scottish nobles declared their \mani- 
mous resolution to use their utmost efforts in delivering their 
country from bondage, and to second the courage of Bruce in 
asserting his and their imdoubted rights against their conunon 
oppressors. Cummin alone, who had secretly taken his measures 
with the king, opposed the general determination ; and by repre- 
senting the great power of England, governed by a prince of such 
uncommon vigour and abilities, he endeavoured to set before them 
the certain destruction which they must expect, if they again 
violated their oaths of fealty and shook off tiieir allegiance to the 
victorious Edward. Bruce, already apprised of his treachery, and 
foreseeing the certain failure of all his own schemes of ambition 
and glory, from the opposition of so potent a leader, took immedi- 
ately his resolution ; and moved pjurtly by resentment, partly by 
policy, followed Cummin on the dissolution of the assembly, at- 
tacked him in the cloisters of the Grey Friars, through which he 
passed, and, nmning him through the body, left him for dead. 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatric, one of Bruce's friends, asking him soon 
after if the traitor was slain J **/ believe so,** replied Bruce. 
** And is that a matter,** cried Kirkpatric, ** to be lejl to conjecture f 
T mil secure him,** Upon which he drew his dagger, ran to Cum- 
min, and stabbed him to the heart.* This deed of Bruce and his 
associates, which contains circiunstances justly condemned by our 
present manners, was regarded in that age as an effort of manly 
vigour and just policy, Hume, vol, ii., p, 316. 

* The family of Kirkpatric took for the crest of tlicir arms, which they still wcm*, 
a hand with a bloody dagger ; and chose for their motto th&<«e words, " / nrill tecurt 
A/m, " the expression employed by their ancestor when he executed this Tiolcnt 
nction, Uumrt «o(. tt.« p. ai&. 
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DEATH OF EDWARD I. 

Edward, surprised at the unexpected revolutioii of Bruce, who, 
after the murder of Cummin, had, with the Scottish nobles, shaken 
off the yoke of England, and, implacably exasperated against the 
Scots, resolved to be signally revengeci on that nation. To that 
end he summoned all the vassals of the crown, without exception, 
to meet him at Carlisle about the middle of the summer, on pain 
of foHeiting their fees. His intention was to march into the 
heart of Scotland, and to destroy that kingdom &om sea to sea, as 
he had often threatened. But Uod permitted him not to execute 
so barbarous a piirpose ; he had hardly arrived at Carlisle, where 
he had drawn together the finest army England had ever seen, 
when lie was seized with a distemper, which put an end to his 
days and all his projects. As soon as he found himself ill, he 
knew he should die; and whilst his mind was so\md, he sent 
for Prince Edward, his eldest son, and earnestly recommended 
him three things ; the first was vigorously to prosecute the war 
with Scotland till he had entirely subdued the Scots. For that 
purpose he advised him to carry along with him his bones at the 
head of the army, not at all questioning but that object would 
daunt the courage of the enemies he had so often vanquished.* 
The second thing he recommended was, to send his heart to the 
holy land, with £32,000 sterling he had provided for the support 
of the holy sepulchre. The third was, never to recall Gavestone, 
After these last orders to his son, he caused himself to be carried 
by easy journeys into Scotland) being desirous to die in a country 
he had twice conquered. In this manner he advanced as far as 
the little town of Burgh-upon-the-Sands, in Cumberland, where 
his sickness being increased by a dysentery which came upon him, 
he resigned his last brea^ on the 7th July, 1307. His corpse was 
carried to Waltham, and from thence to "Westminster Abbey, 
where it was done over with wax, and laid by Henry, his father. 

Bapin, vol. i.. p. 386. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He was very personable, and taller than the generality of men, 
by the head. His hair was black, and curled naturally ; his eyes, 
of the same colour, sparkled with imcommon vivacity. He would 
have been perfectly well shaped, if his legs, which were a little 
too long, had been in proportion to the rest of his body. Hence 
he had the surname of " Longshanks." He joined to his bodily 
perfections a solid judgment, a great penetration, and a prudent 

• Thl8 command is thus mentioned by rroI»«art — *' He called his eldest son, 
and made him swear, in the presence of all his barons, by the Saints, that, as 
loon as ho should be dead, he would have his body boiled in a large cauldron 
mitil the flesh should be separated from the bones ; that he should have the fiesh 
buried, and the bones preserved, and that every time the Scots should rebel 
against him, he would summon his people, and carry against them the bones of 
liSi CEtther ; for he believed most firmly that, as long as his bones 8l\<ya&&\)^ <»s:i\«^ 
•j^UQit ttie Scots, Hiosc Scots would never be vlctoTVoiua. 
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conduct, which very rarely suffered him to make a false step. 
Besides this, he had principles of justice, honour, and honestir, 
which restrained him from countenancing -N-ice, not only in his 
most intimate courtiers, but even in his own son. 

Bapiitf vol, t., p, 380. 

CimONICLE. 

1279. Two himdred and eighty Jews hanged for clipping and 
coining. April 5, 1284, Edward II. bom at Caemarron, and 
styled Prince of AVales, being the first that had that title. 
Nov. 28, 1291, Queen Eleanor (first consort of Edward) died at 
Hornby, in Lincolnshire, in whose memory Edward erected a 
cross wherever her corpse rested on the way thence to "West- 
minster — namely, Waltham, St. Albans, Dimstable, &c., &c.; 
and particularly Charing-cross, which derived its name from 
chere reine, or "dear queen's" cross, as it was termed by the 
king in his French dialect, which at that period was general with 
the court. 

Edward was the first sovereign of England that quartered the 
arms of England and France, and the first English sovereign that 
was called ** Lord of Ireland" on his coin. 

Among the miscellaneous events of this reign may be men- 
tioned the institution of the famous mercantile society, called the 
Merchant Adventurers, It was intended for the encouragement of 
the woollen manufacture. In 1303 the Exchequer was robbed of 
no less a sum than £100,000. The abbots and monks of West- 
minster were indicted for the robbery. The tribute of 1000 marks 
a-year, to which King John, in doing homage to the Pope, had 
subjected the kingdom, still continued to be paid. The statute of 
mortmain also passed in this reign. It was the first law of the kind 
in Europe, and prevented the clergy making any new acquisition 
of lands. It was a very necessary measure in this superstitions 
age ; the clergy, taking advantage of the ignorance of the people, 
on their death-bed, frequently extorted from them large grants of 
land, as a pretended atonement for their transgressions. By the 
law of mortmain such grants were declared illegal. 



EEIGN OF EDWAED II. 

FBOM 1307 TO 1327 — 19 YEARS, 6 MONTHS, 18 DATS. 

PIERS GAVESTONE. 

It was little anticipated by the nation that the new king would so 
soon disobey the command of liis dying father, by recalling Gave- 
stone, who, for " abusing the tender years of the prince wi^ 
wicked vanities," had been banished on two different occasions, as 
he thus incurred that father's solemn curse. 

This Gavestone, for some serrice rendered by his father, had been 
brought up with yoimg Edward, and thus was the Mendship 
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established between them that led to such disastrous conseq\ifences 
to both, and to so much disgrace to the nation at large. ** Gare- 
stone had," says Speed, ** a sharp wit in a comely shape, and 
briefly was such an one as we used to call veryjine;** he possessed 
also great courage and skUl in arms, as he had proved in the 
Scottish war and in the tournaments, where he had overthrown 
the most distinguished of our baronial chivalry. On the other 
hand, he was luxurious to the last degree, proud as regards him- 
self, insolent to others, and oppressive and capricious to those in 
any way subjected to his control. He was fond of nick names. 
Thomas, Pnnce of Lancaster, the king's cousm, was ** a great 
hog** and •* a stage-player;" the Earl of Pembroke was ** Joseph 
the Jew ;** Guy, Earl of Warwick, the ** black dog of Ardenne.** 
These were dangerous men to jest with in this fashion, even if 
there had been nothing in the favourite*s public conduct to lay 
hold of. But while they thus saw themselves treated with con- 
tempt, they also saw aU the great enterprises neglected, upon 
which they, as devoted followers of Edward I., had set their 
hearts, more especially the Scottish wars. They saw the king's 
coiurt given up to sensuality and riot ; they knew, also, that the 
riches of the kingdom were being converted to Gavestone*s private 
use ; that Edward, besides conferring on him the earldom of 
Cornwall, a dignity hitherto reserved for princes of the blood, and 
marrying him to his sister's daughter, gave him the funds collected 
for the Scottish war,' and for the crusades (£32,000 sterling of 
which, by his father* s dying command, ought to have been applied 
to the restoration and maintenance of the holy sepulchre), as well 
as his ancestor's jewels and treasures, even to the very crown worn 
by his father, which the barons not unnaturally looked upon as a 
symbol of the residt that Edward possibly dreamed of the declara- 
tion of Piers Gavestone for his successor. The young queen 
added her voice to the general complaint. Thi*ough Gavestone, 
the king had been drawn on to injure her in the highest respects. 
Jler appeal to her father, the French king, was followed by the 
Gascon knight's third banishment, in Jime, 1309, which, how- 
ever, was merely to Ireland, and as governor. But he would 
not take warning ; in October he returned in defiance of a known 
decree ** that if at any time afterwards he were taken in England, 
he should suffer deatn." An angel from heaven could not have 
been more welcomed by Edward, who evidently would rather lose 
crown, kingdom, queen, and all, than Piers Gavestone. The lords, 
with the *• great hog," Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, at their head, 
looking upon the retiim with different eyes, met, and agreed to 
send respectfully to Edward, to desire that Gavestone should be 
delivered into their hands, or driven out of England. The king 
vacillated, knowing peace must be kept with the lords, yet un- 
willing to sacrifice his own foolish, or worse than foolish desires. 
Gavestone endeavoured to defend himself in Scarborough Castle 
(of which the crumbling ruins now only remain^, "w\\i\fe xXnr V>x^% 
went to York to seek for an army for "his Te\ic5, 'a\3X\>^Xs5t^ "«sc^ 
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force could be collected for such a purpose, Piers GaYestone, on 
the 19th May, 1312, capitulated to the Earls Pembroke and Percj, 
who pledged their faith, it is said, that he should be kept un- 
harmed in the Castle of Wallingford. At Deddington, a Yillage 
between Oxford and Warwick, the Earl of Pembroke, who escorted 
him, left him for a night, under the pretext of Tisiting the Coun- 
tess of Pembroke, who was in the neighbourhood. Gayestone 
seems to have remained full of confidence, as usual, until he was 
roused from his sleep by the startling order to " dress >iiTn«f4*1f 
speedily." He obeyed, descended to the court-yard, and found 
mmsclf in the presence of the " black dog of Ardenne." He 
must then haye repented his wretched wit, for he knew the stem 
"Warwick had sworn a terrible yow that he would make the minion 
feel the " black dog's teeth." A deeper darkness than that of night 
must haye oyershadowed the wretched Gayestone. No hdp was 
at hand. Amid the triumphant shouts of the large armed force 
that attended Warwick, he was set on a mule, and hurried thirty 
miles through the night to Warwick Castle, where his entrance 
was announced by a crash of martial music. He stood trembling 
and dismayed before the dais, whereon sate, in terrible airay, his 
self-constituted judges, the chief barons. Durine their hunied 
consultation, a proposal was made, or a hint offered, that no blood 
should be shed ; but a yoice rang through the hall, ** you haye 
caught the fox ; if you let him go, you will haye to hunt him 
again." Let Gayestone's deserts be what they might, the faitli 
pledged at the capitulation at Scarborough oiight to haye been 
adhered to, but it was otherwise determined by the barons. Hb 
had been taken once more on English ground, and he must die. 
As Gayestone had been insolent in his prosperity, so now he lost 
all manly spirit under the fear of death. The " old hog" was now 
a ** gentle lord," and the unhappy man kneeled and prayed to him 
and the rest for mercy, but found none. There is a httle black 
knoll (Blacklow Hill, now Gayersike), about two miles from the 
Castle, on the edge of the road that leads from Warwick CasUe to 
Coyentry, and on it yet exists a stone bearing the following ancient 
inscription: — P. Gayestone, Earl of Cornwall, beheaded here, 1312. 

Old England, vol, i., p, 238. 

BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 

Brace's army, consisting of thirty thousand picked men, 
stretched from the bum of Bannock on the right to the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle on the left ; and was protected in front 
by narrow pits dug in the groimd, and concealed by hurdles 
coyercd with sods, sufficicnly strong to bear a man on foot, and 
sufficiently w^cak to sink under the weight of an armed knight 
on horseback. Douglas and Stewart commanded the centre ; 
Edward Bruce took charge of the right ; and liandolf of the 
left wing. The men of Argyle, of Carrick, and of the isles, 
composed a body of reserve ; and at a distance in the yalley 
lay fifteen thoustmd followers of the army, whom the king 
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d&red not bring into the field, but whom he instructed to show 
themselves in the heat of the conflict, as a new army hastening to 
the aid of their countrymen.* On the eve of the battle a warm 
action occurred between the advanced parties of the two armies, 
and terminated in favour of the Scots. Bruce >vith his battle-axe 
clove the skull of Henry de Bohan, a distinguished knight, and 
his followers hailed the prowess of their sovereim as an omen of 
victory. At day bretJc (on the 24th Jime, 1314) they gathered 
round an eminence, on which Maurice, abbot of Inchaflfray, cele- 
brated mass, and harangued his hearers on the duty of fighting for 
the liberty of their country. At the close of his discourse they 
answered with a loud shout ; and the abbot, barefoot, with a cru- 
cifix in his hand, marched before them to the field of battle. As 
soon as they were formed, he again addressed them, and as ho 
prayed, they all fell on their knees. "They kneel, they kneel," 
exclaimed some of the English ; " they beg for mercy.*' ** Do not 
deceive yourselves," replied Ingelram de Umfraville ; ** they beg 
for mercy; but it is only from God." From the discordant ac- 
counts of the Scottish and English writers, it is difficult to collect 
the particulars of the battle. The Scots with very few exceptions 
fought on foot, armed with battle-axes and spears, the king ap- 
X)eared in their front, and bore the same weapons as his subjects ; 
the attack was made by the infantrv and archers of the English 
army ; and so fierce was the shock, so obstinate the resistance, 
that the result long remained doubtful. Bruce was compelled to 
call his reserve into the line, and as a last resource to order a small 
body of men-at-arms to attack the archers in the flank. This 
movement decided the fate of the English infantry ; they fled in 
confusion, and the knights, with the Earl of Gloucester at their 
head, rushed forward to renew the conflict, but their horses were 
entangled in the pits, the riders were thrown, and the timely 
appearance of the Scots (the wagoners and camp-followers), who 
had been stationed in the valley, and seemed to be a new army 
advancing to surroimd them, scattered dismay through the ranks 
of the English. Edward, who was not deficient in personal 
bravery, spured on his charger to partake in the battle, but the 
Earl of Pembroke wisely interposed, and led him to a distance. 
Giles d'Argentye, a renowned knight, had hitherto been charged 
with the defence of the royal person ; now seeing the king out of 
danger, he bade him farewell, and turning his horse, rode back to 
the enemy. He cried, "an Argentye," rushed into the hottest 
part of the fight, and soon met that death which he sought. It 
was in full confidence of victory that Edward had hastened to 
Bannockbum : he fled from it with a party of Scottish cavalry at 
his heels ; nor did he dare to halt till the Earl of March admitted 
him within the walls of Dimbar, whence he proceeded by sea to 

* This ibrce consisted of all the waggoners, snmpter-boys, and cA.vcvv^c^<cm<sc%\ 
and l>eing flupplicd with mHitary standards, had the a^V^^'^^'^^^ ^^ ts. ^"sx^vv^"^ <c\ 
being a formidable bod j, Ilume « xol . \\ -» V • "^^^ • 
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England. His privy seal and treasures, ^ith the military englnei> 
and proAdsions for the army, fell into the hands of the conquerors.* 
The number of those who were slain in the battle was not great ; 
but the fugitives, without a leader, or a place of retreat, wandered 
over the country ; and if the lives of the knights and esquires 
were preserved for the sake of ransom, the less precious blood of 
the footmen was shed without mercy. Bruce benaved to his pri- 
soners with kindness ; and in exchange for the Earl of Hereford 
obtained tlic release of his wife, sister, and daughter, and the 
Bishop of Gloucester and the Earl of Mar. Among the prisoners 
was Boston, a Carmelite friar, and a professed poet. Edward 
compelled him to attend the battle, that he might celebrate his 
victorj-. Bruce compelled him, now that he was a captive, to sing 
the d^eat. His poem, and a most singular poem it is, may bo 
seen in Fordun xii., 22. Lingardf vol, iii,, p, 299. 

QUEEN ISABELLA AND MORTIMER. 

The queen, on her arrival in Paris (whither she had gone to ar- 
range the treaty with her brother, Charles the Fair, regarding 
Edward's doing him homage for Guienne) had there foimd a great 
number of English fugitives, the remains of the Lancastrian faction, 
and their common hatred of Le Despenser soon begat a secret 
friendship and correspondence between them and that princess. 
Among the rest was young Roger Mortimer, a potent baron in 
the Welsh inarches, who had been obliged with others to make 
his submission to the king ; had been condemned for high treason ; 
but having received a pardon for liis life, was afterwards detained 
in the tower, with an intention of rendering his confinement per- 
petual. He was so fortunate as to make his escape into France, 
and being one of the most considerable persons now remaining of 
the party, as well as distinguished by his -violent animosity E^ainst 
Le Despenser, he was easily admitted to pay his court to Queen 
Isabella. The graces of his person and address advanced him 
quickly in her afiections : he became her confidant and councillor 
in all her measures ; and gaining ground daily upon her heart, he 
engaged her to sacrifice at last to her passion all the sentiments of 
honour and of fidelity to her husband. Hating now the man 
whom she had injured, and whom she never valued, she entered 
ardently into all Mortimer's conspiracies, and having artfully- 
gotten mto her hands her son, the young prince, and heir of the 
monarchy, she resolved on the utter ruin of the king, as well as 

* By this battle Bruce achieved the final iudcpendence of the Scottish nation, 
and the permanent settlement of his own family on the throne, which he had so 
well and hardly earned, lie lived to see peace concluded between the two nations, 
by the recognition of that independence in the English parliament, and died In 
i329, after some two years of pious solitude in a castle at Cardross, on the northern 
shore of the Frith of Clyde, and was buried in the magnificent abbey church of 
Dunfermline, founded by King Malcolm Canraore, and, after the celebrated lona, 
the common burial-place of the kings of Scotland. About twenty-six yean Mgo 
tlie siceleton of the royal warrior was disinterred, and found to measure above At 
feet; a cast was at the time taken of the skull. Old Englanit voi. i.,p, 2tt. 
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his faTOiirite. She engaged her brother to take part in the same 
criminal purpose. Her court was daily filled with exiled barons. 
Mortimer lived in the most declared intimacy -with her. A corre- 
roondence was secretly carried on with the malcontent party ill 
^gland ; and when Edward, informed of these alarming circTim- 
stances, required her speedily to return with the prince, she pub- 
licly replied that she would never set foot in the kingdom till Le 
Despenser was for ever removed from his presence and his councils ; 
a declaration which procured her great popularity in England, and 
threw a decent veil over all her treasonable enterprises. 

Hume, vol, «., p. 352, 

HUGH LE DESPENSER. 

The king's chief favourite, after the death of Gaveston, was 
Hugh le Despenser, or Spenser, a yoimg man of English birth, of 
high rank, and of noble lamily ; he possessed all the exterior ac- 
complishments of person and address, which were fitted to engage 
the weak mind of Edward, but was destitute of that moderation 
and prudence which might have qualified him to mitigate the 
envy of the great, and conduct him through all the perils of that 
dangerous station to which he was advanced. Like Gavestone, 
he abused his influence over the king, and sought by every means 
to estrange him from his queen and his people, and so secure his 
own fortunes. "When," says Froissart, "he saw that he had 
the King of England- so mitch in his power, that he objected to 
nothing he said or did, he caused many noblemen and others to 
be put to death without law or justice, but merely because he 
suspected them of being ill inclined to him ; his pride was also 
become so intolerable, that the barons A^ho remained alone in 
England neither covld nor would suffer it any longer. They re- 
quired and entreated that all private quarrels should be made up 
and sent secretly to the queen (who had at this time remained in 
Paris three years) that if she covld collect about a thousand men- 
at-arms, and would come at the head of them herself, with her 
son, into England, they woiQd immediately treat with her, and 
obey him as their lawful sovereign." Li obedience to the sum- 
m6ns, Queen Isabella went into Germany, and "with the assis- 
tance of Sir John de Hainault (her brother, Charles the Fair, 
King of France, having by the influence of Le Despenser, who 
had received information of the barons conspiracy, refused to 
permit, on pain of banishment, any of his subjects to interfere in 
her cause) collected a small force, consisting of scarcely more 
than three hundred men-at-arms and very few common soldiers, 
and, crossing the sea, besieged the king at Bristol, which city she 
soon took, and, making herself mistress of the person of t^c elder 
Le Despenser, who was the governor, sent him immediately to 
execution.* 

• Not the least respect was paid to this venerable noblcmatv— oXV VX* ^orcwst 
teryiccs wltli his virtues were forgotten, and tUongAii\cat\y lAwtX-j "stax* c>^ wj,^>»'^'^ 
was condemned without Mai, and hanged on a g\\)bcl, aU«t "v«Y»\c\v \\\^ "^^^^S?*^ 
eat to pieces, und thrown to the dogs. Sj^tt****-. v ^^^ 
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The kiiig escaped with his favourite, and set soil in a small boat 
for Ireland, but bcin^ driven back by contrary winds, he cndea- 
Youred to conceal himself in the Welsh mountains, but ho was 
almost immediately discovered, and taken, with the younger* 
Baldoc, the Chancellor, Sir Simon de Reading, and a few domes- 
tics, all the rest of his sycophantic courtiers having deserted him 
in the midst of his misfortimes. He was first taken to Monmouth 
CasUe, and afterwards transferred to Kenilworth, to wait the 
orders of the queen and her coimcil, to whom he had been forced 
to resign the great seal, >vithout which no parliament could be 
called. Le Despcnscr and Simon de Heading were speedily 
brought to trial ; the first was hanged on a gibbet fifty feet high, 
and the other ten feet lower.* As for the Chancellor Baldoc, as 
he was in holy orders, and it was not safe to proceed against him 
in the same manner, he was delivered to the Bi^op of Hereford, 
and carried to London ; but in entering the city the mob fiedl upon 
him, and terribly abusing him, threw him into Newgate, wbrare 
he died of the blows he had received. 

Chronicle of the Kings, p, 60, 

DEPOSITION OF EDWARD II. 

Prince Edward, urged by his generous inclinations, having 
solemnly refused to accept the crown (which the unanimous reso- 
lution of the parliament assembled on the 9th of January, 1327, 
had conferred upon him during his father's life without his express 
consent, commissioners were sent to the castle of Kenilworth, 
where the unhappfy prince was confined a prisoner, to obtain the 
formal renunciation of his title and kingdom. On the arrival of 
the commissioners, the unfortunate king came out from his bed- 
chamber in a mourning gown (** gowned in bulck," accord^ 

Fruissart has recorded that when Qnocn Isabella had taken the castle of Briatol, 
**shc ordered Sir Hugh Despenser the elder, and the Earlof Amndel to be brooght 
before her eldest son, and the barons assembled, and said to them that she and her 
son would see that law and Justice should be done unto them, according to tlieir 
deeds." Sir Hugh replied, '* Ah, madam, God grant us an upright Judge, and a Just 
sentence, and that if we cannot have it In this world, we may find it hi another I" 
'iliis execution took place in October, on St. Denis's day, 1326. 

liapin, speaking of the character of the elder Le Despenser, says, ** Nothing could 
be laid to his charge unbecoming a man of honour and honesty. In all the potts to 
which he had been promoted he had always behaved with great moderation and 
pru(tcnce, but a blind fondness for his son, and ambition, which seized him In hii 
old Age, made him fall into those excesses which rendered him and his son odloag to 
the nation." 

* Hugh Le Despenser was led fastened on the smallest and poorest horse tliat 
could be lonnd, clothed in nn old tabart, in the suite of the queen, through oil the 
towns which she passed in her progress to London, his presence being aimocuiced 
in mockery by trumpet and cymbals. At Hereford he was tried, and condeiuned 
to be dragged on a hurdle, attended by trumpets and clarions, through all the 
streets of the to^vn, and then conducted to the market-place, where all the people 
were assembled. At that place he was bound on a high scalfold, so that he might 
be more easily seen. Ills heart (because it had been false and traitorous) was 
f rst cut out fVom liis side, and burned in a large Arc which was kindled ^)ae to 
him, and then his head was cut off and sent to London. Fnditartt vol, t, j>. 13. 
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ing to De La Mnor)^ with looks demonstrating liis in>Yard 
trouble. As he was acquainted with the occasion of their com- 
ing, the sight of that formidable power which had just de- 
spoiled him of royalty made such an impression upon his mind, 
tnat he feU into a swoon, from whence he could hardly recover. 
As soon as he came to himself the commissioners told him their 
message, and represented to him the ill consequences of his refusal, 
plainly telling him, that unless he complied with the parliament, 
nis condition would be rendered more unfortunate, adding, his 
obstinacy would be a great prejudice to his family, for, if he re- 
fused to resign the crown to his son, the nation was resolved to 
elect a king* not of the royal family. Then the unhappy prince, 
with a sadness which could not be seen without pity, answered 
•* That he submitted to whatever was required of hun, with the 
greatest resignation, as he acknowledged his sins were the sole 
cause of his misfortunes ;** he added, moreover, "that he could 
not behold without extreme grief, the aversion his people had for 
him ; but, if his sorrow could admit of any comfort, it was fi-om 
the consideration of his subjects' goodness to his son, for which he 
returned them thanks.** After this answer he proceeded to the 
ceremony of his resignation, by delivering to them the croMii, 
sceptre, and the other ensigns of royalty, liien Sir WHliam Trus- 
sel, addressing himself to the king, spoke in this manner, making 
use of a form of his own in a case where there was no precedent 
to follow : — /, William Trussel, procurator of the prelates ^ earls, harons^ 
and people in my procuracy flamed^ having for this full and sufficient 
power, do surrender unto you, Edward, late King of England, the homage 
and fealty of the pei'sons aforesaid, and do acquit the same in the best 
manner the law and custom can give it, and do make this protestation, in 
tlte name of all those tlutt will not be in your fealty or allegiance for the 
future, nor claim or hold anything of you as king, but accmint you as a 
jrrivate person without any manner of royal dignity,** After these 
words, the High- Steward, Sir Thomas Blunt, broke his white 
staff (which is the ceremony performed at a king's death), and 
declared all the king's officers discharged from his service. 

liapin, vol, i.,p. 402. 

ABOLITION OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

This order had arisen during the first fervour of the Crusades, 
and was instituted at Jerusalem for the defence of the holy sepul- 
chre and the protection of pilgrims. They were first c^ed the 
Poor of the Holy City ; afterwards they had the name of Templars, 
from their house being near the Temple : hence the origin of the 
Temple in London. Their devotion and valoiur, the two qualities 
most popular in that age, had obtained them ample possessions in 
every country in Europe, especially in France. In the course of 
time their immense wealtb relaxed the severity of their virtues ; 
and ac(|uainted from experience with the fatig^ues and dangers of 
expeditions to the East, they rather chose to enjo^ mTSiAMLor^^^^vx 
ample revenues ; and being all men of \iYrtXi, ctauii^Xft^ ^^^^.^i^iisoj^ 
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to the custom of the age, without any tincture of letters, they 
scorned the ignoble occupation of a monastic life, and passed their 
time in the fashionable amusements of hunting, gallantry, and 
the pleasures of the table. 

Philip, King of France, however, entertaining some private dis- 
gust against some eminent Templars, was the principal cause of 
their ruin. On no better information than that of two knights, 
condemned by their superiors to perpetual imprisonment for their 
vices and profligacy, this cruel and vindictive monarch ordered 
all the Templars in France to be committed to prison, imputing to 
them the most horrible crimes. More than a hundred of these 
calumniated men were put to the torture, in order tcT extort from 
them a confession of guilt. The most obstinate perished in the 
hands of their tormentors ; several, to procure immediate case in 
the violence of their agonies, acknowledged whatever was required 
of them ; forged confessions were imputed to others ; and Philip, 
pretendmg their guilt was confirmed, proceeded to confiscate their 
treasures. But no sooner were the Templars removed from their 
torments, than, preferring the most cruel execution to life with 
infamy, they justified the umocence of their order, and appealed 
to all tiie gallant actions performed by them in ancient or later 
times as a ftill answer to their calumniators. The barbarous tyrant, 
enraged at this disappointment, ordered fifty-four of them, whom 
he branded as relapsed heretics, to be burnt to death in his 
capital ; and when he found that the perseverance of these un- 
happy men had made deep impression on the spectators, he endea- 
voured to overcome their obstinacy by new cruelties. The grand 
master of the order, and another great officer, were conducted to 
the scaffold ; a full pardon was oflTered to them on one hand, the 
fire destined for their execution was shown to them on the other. 
These brave nobles, persisting in the innocence of their order, were 
hurried into the flames. 

In all this barbarous injustice the Pope, who was the creature 
of Philip, and then resided in France, concurred, and without 
examining a witness or making any further inquiry, abolished the 
order. The Templars all over Europe were thro^vn into prison; 
but though their conduct underwent a strict scrutiny, no traces of 
their guilt were pretended to be found. In short, they appear to 
have been the victims of a foul conspiracy, and their greatest 
crime a certain degree of luxury and licentiousness, the conse- 
quence of their prodigious wealtn. Their possessions were trans- 
ferred to the order of St. John of Jerusalem, whose poverty had 
as yet preserved them from a like corruption. At the time of the 
dissolution of the Templars they were possessed of 16,000 lordships, 
besides other lands.* fftime, vol. if., p. 361. 

* The Knight Templars came Into England in the beginning of Stephen's reign. 
Tlicir principal station was in Ilolborn, near Southampton-buildings. For tbdr 
better c^nveniency, in the time of Henry II., tliey built their house in Fleet- 
street. In memory of their primitive poverty, Hugh and Geoffrey had engraven 
pa their seal the Bguro of two men on ouo horse. In the course of time this w«s 
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MURDER OF EDWARD II. 

When the commissioners returned to London with Edward's 
resignation, the prince, his son, was again proclaimed, under the 
name of Edward III., and crowned a few days after. His father, 
still closely confined in Kenilworth Castle, led a melancholy life, 
not being suffered to take the least diversion. He wrote from time 
to time to his queen, entreating her to render his imprisonment 
more easy ; but nothing was capable of moving that inexorable 
princess in favour of a nusband whom she herself had reduced to 
that wretched condition, without his deserving, at least from her 
hands, such barbarous usage. Meantime the rigorous treatment 
of the unfortunate prince began to excite compassion in the breasts 
of the English, who are naturally generous. Henry of Lancaster 
himself, who had the custody of him, relented daily to such a 
degree, that he gave him some small hopes of recovering his 
liberty. Another motive, besides that of generosity, mfluenced the 
earl ; and that was the irregular conduct of the queen, and the 
great credit of Mortimer, whose arrogance rendered him odious to 
all. As he took no care to hide his sentiments, the queen and 
Mortimer suspected him of a design to restore the old king. The 
suspicion, whether well or ill grounded, produced a fatal effect, by 
determining them to prevent the imagined danger. To that end 
they resolved to take the captive king out of the liands of his 
keeper, whom they suspected, and entrust him with such as they 
could depend upon. Sir JohnMaltravers, and Sir Thomas Gumey, 
both of so brutish a temper as was requisite for the designs of 
those that employed them, had orders to remove Edward from 
Kenilworth to Berkeley Castle. It was hardly possible for the 
unfortujiate prince to fall into worse hands. At first they carried 
him to Corfe, then to Bristol, and afterwards to Berkeley Castle, 
which last was to be his prison. In the journey they made him 
suffer a thousand indignities, even to the causing him to be shaved 
in the open field, with cold water taken from a stinking ditch, that 
he might thereby be more disguised, and not known to any they 
should meet with ; they likewise made him ride in the night with 
very thin clothes, and without any covering to his head ; would 
never suffer liim to sleep ; crowned him with hay, and offered him 
a thousand indignities. They also attempted more than once to 
poison him, but the goodness of his constitution rendered all their 
wicked purposes ineffectual. These wretches, finding their cruel- 
ties had not so speedy an effect, sent for fresh instructions, for 
which they were not made to wait long. They received precise 
orders to put the prince to death, who, though overwhelmed with 
misery, caused continual fears in the authors of his calamity. It 
is said that Adam Orleton, Bishop of Hereford, one of the queen's 

changed for a device of a Add argent, charged with a cross gules, and upon the 
nombrel thereof a holy lamb, with its nimbus and l)anner. Wtiew \^^^ Xv^tj^t^ 
bec8m« Templars their device was assumed by the Society ol Vkvft\TvTVKt'^«Ks?«.. 
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ministers, sent with these orders a Latin letter, wherein, by a 
sliameful equivocation, he advised them to murder Edward, and 
exhorted them to refrain from such a crime. And, indeed, the 
words ascribed to him are capable of both these senses, according 
to the difference of the pointing.* These orders were no sooner 
come, but the two keepers, knowing what they were to do, entered 
Kd ward's room to put them into execution, ile being then in his 
bed, they laid a piUow on his face to prevent his being heard, and 
then with a cruelty not to be paralleled conmiitted the fiend-like 
murder. In so horrible a manner, and in such torments, did the 
miserable prince expire, that in spite of the precautions of his 
murderers, his cries were heard at a considerable distance from 
the castle, and many a one woke and prayed God for the harmless 
soul that that night was departing in torture.f To conceal the 
execrable deed the two executioners sent for some of the inhabi* 
tants of Bristol and Gloucester, who examined the body, and 
finding no signs of violence, concluded he died a natural death ; 
this account, which was carefully attested by witnesses, was 
immediately dispersed over the whole kingdom, that it might be 
knoiNTi unto all. Raping voL t.,/>. 408, 

PERSON AND CIIARACTErv. 

He is said to have resembled his father in the lineaments of his 
face, as well as the exact elegance and symmetry of his shape; 
having a majestic and noble stature, and a deportment altogether 
engagmg and agreeable ; but the qualifications of his mind bore 
no kind of proportion to his bodily perfections ; for he was 
deficient in foresight, in judgment, and in courage. His mental 
debility urged him to a conduct that had all the appearance of 
infatuation. Being a slave to his ovm passions he too readily com- 
mitted to others the weight of that government which he had 
neither the ability nor inclination to support. Sjwncerf p. 171. 

CHRONICLE. 

1316. A great famine and sickness in England for three years, 
parliament issued an order to limit the price of provisions as 
follows : — an ox for sixteen shillings ; a cow twelve shillings ; a 
hog, two years* old, three shillings and fourpence ; a sheep, un- 
shorn, one shilling and eightpence, if shorn, one shilling and two- 
pence; a goose, twopence halfpenny ; a capon, twopence ; a hen, 
one penny ; twenty-four eggs, one penny ; a quarter of wheat, 
beans, or peas, sold for twenty shillings ; and whoever did not 
comply with the order forfeited the provisions to the king. 



* Edwardum occidere nolite timcre, 

bonum est. 
Edwardum occidcro nolite, tiinere, 
bonum est. 



Edward to kill fear not, tlie deed is good. 
Edward kill not, to fear the deed is goocL 



1 The apartment In Rcrkelc;* Cnstic, where this horrid deed was done, is now 
shown to Ti»itnrfl, together wih tlic bedstead on which the unfortunate ktiif 
expired; and the hangings and ftimiturc preserved in the exact state in wliicli they 
ircrelcfl at the time of the murder. 
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1319. The greatest earthquake that had ever been known in 
England, to the unspeakable terror of all degrees of people. The 
kingdom still continued greatly infested with robbers, who were 
stillfurther increased by tib.e famine, which obliged the nobility to 
dismiss many of their retainers. They met in troops, like armies, 
and overran the country. Two cardinals, notwithstanding the 
numerous train which attended them, were robbed and despoiled 
of their goodu and equipage when they travelled on the highway. 



SEIGir OF EDWAED III. 

FROM 1327 TO 1377 — 50 YEARS AND 5 MONTHS. 

CAPTURE AND EXECUTION OF MORTIMER. 

The king being determined to free himself from the tjTanny of 
his mother s favourite, consulted with his lords, and it was agreed 
to gain possession of his person, and deal with him according to 
his deserts. But to effect this it was necessary to proceed with 
the utmost caution, Edward being surroimde^ by Mortimer's 
emissaries. The castle of Nottingham was chosen for the scene 
of the enterprise. 

The queen and Mortimer lodged in that fortress ; and as the 
C€Lstle was strictly guarded, the gates locked, and the keys conveyed 
to the queen, who slept with them under her pillow, it was neces- 
sary to communicate the plot to Sir Richard Eland, the governor^ 
who zealously took part in it. By Edward's orders his associates 
were admitted through a subterraneous passage ; and Mortimer, 
notwithstanding the queen's cries and exclamations, entreating 
them to sftare tlie gallant Moiiimery was apprehended £md con- 
ducted under a strong guard to the Tower of London. A par- 
liament was inunediately summoned for his condemnation. He 
was accused of having procured the death of the late king ; of 
having obtained exorbitant grants of the royal domains ; of hai-ing 
dissipated the public treasure ; of having seduced the queen ; of 
having secreted 20,000 marks of the money paid by the King of 
Scotlimd ; and of other crimes and misdemeanors. The parlia- 
ment condemned him from the supposed notoriety of the facts, 
without trial, or hearing his answer, or examining a witness ; and 
he was hanged on a gibbet at the Elms (Tyburn), in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. 

It is remarkable that this sentence, twenty years after, was re- 
versed by parliament in favour of Mortimer's son, on accoimt of 
the alleged illegality of the proceeding. This shows that the prin- 
ciples 01 justice were beginning to prevail, though not sufliciently 
established. The descendants of Mortimer, by the female line, 
subsequently succeeded to the tliione. The queen was deprived^ 
of her exorbitant income, which she had gtant^iOL \.Q\:iSlx^^J&^^c£^ 
reduced to a pension of £3,000 a year. SVie wtva «\^o <i.aQSsv&^ \ft 
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her house at Risings, near London, where she lived twenty-eight 
years after ; the king, her son, visiting her once or twice a year, 
more out of decency, Kapin says, than affection. At her death 
she was buried in the choir of the Grey Friars, now Christ Church, 
in Ijondon. Httme^ vol, ti., p, 378. 

THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. 

That same day that the Scots had decamped from before the 
castle of Wark, ICing Edward and his whole army arriyed there 
about mid-day, and took up their position on the ground which 
the Scots had occupied.AVhen he found that they were returned 
home, he was much enraged ; for he had come there with so much 
speed that both his men and horses were sadly fatigued. He 
ordered his men to take up their quarters where thev were, as he 
wished to go to the castle to sec the noble dame withm, whom he 
had never seen since her marriage. Every one made up his 
lod^gs as he pleased ; and the king, as soon as he was disarmed, 
takmg ten or twelve knights with hun, went to the castle to salute 
-the Countess of Salisbury, and to examine what damage the at- 
tacks of the Scots had done, and the manner in which those 
within had defended themselves. The moment the countess heard 
of the king's approach, she ordered all the gates to be thrown 
open, and went to meet him most richly dressed ; insomuch that 
no one could look at her but with wonder and admiration at her 
noble deportment, great beauty, and affability of behaviour. 
When she came near the king, she made her reverence to the 
ground, and gave him her thsuiks for coming to her assistance, 
and then conducted him into the castle to entertain and honour 
him, as she was very capable of doing. Every one was delighted 
with her : the king could not take his eyes off her, as he thought 
he had never before seen so beautiful or sprightly a lady ; so mat 
a spark of fine love struck upon his heart, which lasted a long 
time, for he did not believe that the whole world produced any 
other lady so worthy of being beloved. Thus they entered the 
castie, hand in hand ; the lady led him first into the hall, then to 
his chamber, which was richly furnished, as belonging to so fine a 
lady. The king kept his eyes so continually upon her, that tiie 
gentle dame was quite abashed. After he had sufiiciently ex- 
amined his apartment, he retired to a ^vindow, and leaning on it, 
fell into a profound reverie. The countess went to entertain the 
other knights and squires, ordered dinner to be made ready, the 
tables to be set, and the hall ornamented and dressed out. \Vhen 
she had given all the orders to her servants she thought necessary, 
she returned with a cheerful coimtenance to the kmg, who con- 
tinued musing, and said to him, ** Dear sir, what are you musing 
on? So much meditating is not proper for you, saving your 
grace : you ought rather to be in nigh spirits for having driven 
your enemies before you, without their having had the coiu*age to 
wait for you, and should leave the trouble of thinking to others." 
The king replied, " Oh, dear lady, you must know that since I 
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have entered this castle, an idea has struck my mind that I was 
not aware of; so that it behoves me to reflect upon it. I am un- 
certain what may be the event, for I cannot withdraw my whole 
attention from it/' ** Dear sir," replied the lady, " you ought to 
be of good cheer, and feast "with your friends, to give them more 
pleasure, and leave off thinking and meditating; for God has 
oeen very bountiful to you in all your undertakings, and showed 
you so much favour, that you are the most feared and rcnoM-ned 
prince in Christendom. If the King of Scotland have vexed yo-j, 
Dy doing harm to your kingdom, you can, at your pleasure, make 
yourself amends at his expense, as you have (done before : there- 
fore come, if you please, into the haU to your knights, for dinner 
will soon be ready.*' 

** Oh, dear lady," said the king, " other things touch my heart, 
and lie there, than what you think of; for, in truth, the elegant 
carriage, the perfections and beauties which I have seen you pos- 
sess, have very much surprised me, and have so deeply impressed 
my heart, that my happiness depends on meeting a return from 
you to my flame, which no denial can ever extinguish." 

"Sweet sir," replied the countess, "do not amuse yourself in 
laughing at, or tempting me ; for I cannot believe you mean what 
you have just said ; or that so noble and gallant a prince as you 
are, would ever think to dishonour me or my husband, who is so 
valiant a knight, who has served you faithfully, and who, on your 
account, now lies in prison. Certainly, sir, this would not add to 
your glory ; nor would you be the better for it. Such a thought 
nas never once entered my mind, and I trust in God it never will, 
for any man living : and if I were so cidpable, it is you who ought 
to blame me, and have my body punished, through strict justice." 

The virtuous lady then quitted the king, who was quite asto- 
nished, and went to the hall to hasten the finner. She afterwards 
returned to the king, attended by the knights, and said to him, 
" Sir, come to the hall ; your knights are waiting for you, to wash 
their hands, for they, as well as yourself, have too long fasted." 
The king left his room, and came to the hall ; where, after he had 
washed his hands, he seated himself, with his knights, at the din- 
ner, as did the lady also ; but the king ate very little, and was the 
whole time pensive, casting his eyes, whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity, towards the countess. Such behaviomr surprised his 
friends ; for they were not accustomed to it, and had never seen 
the like before. They imagined, therefore, that it was by reason 
of the Scots having escaped from him. The king remained at the 
castle the whole day, without knowing what to do with himself. 
Sometimes he remonstrated -with himself, that honour and loyalty 
forbade him to admit such treason and falsehood into his heart, as 
to wish to dishonour so virtuous a lady, and so gallant a knight 
as her husband was, and who had ever so faithfully served him. At 
other times his passion Was so strong that his honour and loY^lt^ 
were not thought of. Thus did he pass that d«7, «xv^ ^ ^<&«'^j^»»w 
night, in debating this matter in his own mmd.. M. ^tv^-\sn:tw.Vfc 
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arose, drew out his whole army, decamped, and followed the Scots, 
to chase them out of his kingdom. Upon taking leaye of the 
countess, he said, **My dear lady, God preserve you until I 
return; and I entreat that you will think well of what I haye 
said, and have the goodness to giye me a different answer." 
«Dcar sir," replied the countess, "God, of his infinite goodness, 
prf^erye^you, and driye firomyour heart such villainous uioug^ts; 
for I am, and always shall be, ready to serve you, conBistentlT 
with my own honour, and witii yours." The king left her, all 
abashed, and went with his army, after the Scots.* 

Froissart, vol, t., p, 104. 

THE COUNTESS DE MONTFORT. 

Jane of Flanders, Ck>iuitess de Montfort, the most extrfkordinary 
woman of the age, was roused by the captivity of her husband 
from those domestic cares to which she had hiwerto limited her 
genius, and she courageously imdertook to support die fistlling 
fortunes of her family. No sooner did she receive the fatal in- 
telligence, than she assembled the inhabitants of Kennes, wheie 
she then resided, and carrying her infant son in her arms, de- 
plored to them tlie calamity of their sovereign. She recommended 
to their care the illustrious oiphan, the sole remaining male of 
their ancient princes, who had governed them with such indul- 
gence and lenity, and to whom they had ever ptrofessed the most 
scalous attachment. She declared herself willing to run all 
hazards with them in so just a cause ; discovered the resources 
which still remained in the alliance of England, and entreated 
them to make one effort against an usurper who, being imposed 
on them by the arms of France, would in return make a sacrifice 
to his protector of the ancient liberties of Brittany The audience, 
moved by the affecting appearance, and inspired by the noble con- 
duct of the princess, vowed to live and die with her in defending 
the rights of her fainily. All the other fortresses of Brittany em- 

* It speaks much for Edward's disposition, tiiat a few days after he made the 
release of the Earl of Salisbury the subject of an express item in a treaty with the 
French Idng, and was shortly " at Loudon making cheer to the Earl of Salisbury, 
who was now come out of prison." But Edward had not quite resolved to forget the 
enchantress. lie gave a splendid feast in the City of London to bring her once 
more within the splicrc of his influence. She came sore against her will, for she 
thought well enough wherefore it was, " but she durst not discover the matter 
to her husband ; she tliougbt she would deal so as to bring the king from hie 
opinion . . ." "All ladles and damsels were freshly bek^een according to 
their degrees, except Alice, Countess of Salisbury, for she wont as simply as 
she might, to the extent that the king should not set his regard on her, f(ir she 
was fUlly determined to do no manner of thing that should turn to her dishonour, 
nor to her husband's." It was this same model of corjugal fidelity of whom 
the well-known anecdote of the garter is told, that gave rise to that illustrious 
order of Knfglits Companions, to which monarchs arc in our own time proud to 
belong. " Evil be to him that evil thinks," said the king, to rebuke the smiles of 
his courtiers, when the fair countess accidentally dropped her garter. We can we'l 
appreciate his feelings on determining to make that trivial incident the foundation 
of a lasting memorial of his admiration for a creature as far above most of her sex 
lor the grace and purity of her soul, as for the exquisite beauty of her form. 

Old Eiigkuid, vol. i., j». S42. 
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braced the same rosohition. The countess wont from place to 
place encouraging the garrisons, providing them witli everything 
necessary for subsistence, and concerting the proper plans for 
defence ; and after she had put the whole provmce in good pos- 
ture, she shut herself up in Hennebon, where she waited ^\'ith 
impatience the arrival of those succours which Edward had pro- 
mised her. 

Charles of Blois, anxious to make himself master of so im- 
^rtant a fortress as Hennebon, and still more to take the 
countess prisoner, from whose vigour and capacity all the diffi- 
culties to his succession in Brittany now proceeded, sat doA\Ti 
before it with a great army, composed of French, Spaniards, 
Genoese, and some Bretons. Hume, vol, it., j), 418. 

When the countess and her knights saw the enemy approach- 
ing, she ordered the alarm-bells to be rimg, and every one to arm 
himself for defending the town. 

The coui^tess, who had clothed herself in armour, was moimted 
on a war-horse, and galloped up and down the streets of the 
town, entreating and encouraging the inhabitants to defend 
themselves honourably. She ordered the ladies and other women 
to unpave the streets, carry the stones to the ramparts, and throw 
them on their enemies. She had pots of quicklime brought to 
her for the same purpose. That same day the countess per- 
formed a very gallant deed ; she ascended a high tower, to see 
how her people behaved ; and, having observed that aU the lords 
and others of the army had quitted their tents, and were come to 
the assault, she immediately descended, mounted her horse, 
armed as she was, collected 300 horsemen, sallied out at their 
head by another gate that was not attacked, and, galloping up to 
the tents of her enemies, cut them down, and set them on fire, 
without any loss, for there w^ere only servants and boys, who fled 
upon her approach. As soon as tne French saw their camp on 
fire, and heard the cries, they immediately hastened thither, 
bawling out — "Treason ! treason !** so that none remained at the 
assault. The countess, seeing this, got her men together, and, 
fhiding that she could not re-enter Hennebon without great risk, 
took another road, leading to the Castle of Brest, which is situated 
near. The Lord Lewis of Spain, who was marshal of the army, 
had gone to his tents, which were on fire; and, seeing the 
countess and her company galloping off as fast as they could, he 
immediately pursued them with a large body of men-at-arms. 
He gained so fast upon them that he came up with them, and 
wounded or slew all that were not well mounted; but the 
cotmtess, and part of her company, made such speed, that they 
arrived at the Castle of Brest, where they were received with 
great joy. 

On the morrow the lords of France, who had lost their tc^^j^ 
and provisions, took coimsel if they 8ho\>ld ivoX T£v\Ji?Lft >Ka\a. OkS.^*. 
branches and loarea of trees near to t'he towa, «£v3L^ct^^0oxcwVsa' 
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8tnick when they heard that the countess had herself planned 
and executed tms enterprise; whilst those of Uie town, not 
knowing what was become of her, were very uneasy, for they 
were full five days without gaining any intelligence or her. 'The 
countess, in the meanwhile, was so active that she assembled 
from five to six hundred men, well armed and mounted, and with 
them set out, about midnight, from Brest, and came straight to 
Hemiebon about sunrise, riding along one of the sides of the 
enemy's host, until she came to the gates of the castle, which 
were opened to her ; she entered with great triumph, and sounds 
of trumpets and other warlike instruments, to the astonishment 
of the French, who began arming themselves, to make another 
assault upon the town, whUe those within mounted the walls to 
defend it. This attack was very severe, and lasted till past noon. 
The French lost more than their opponents ; and tlien tne lords of 
France put a stop to it, for their men were killed and wounded to 
no purpose. They next retreated, and leaving Sir Herv6 do Leon, 
Lord Lewis of Spain, the Viscoiint de Rohan, and part of the army 
still to beseige Uennebon, went to attack the castle of Aurai. 

Froissart, vol., i. p, 106 

The reiterated attacks, however, of tlie bcseigcrs, had at length 
made several breaches on the walls, and it was apprehended that 
a general assault, which was every hour expected, woidd overpower 
the garrison, diminished in numbers and extremely weakened with 
watching and fatigue. It became necessary to treat of a capitula- 
tion, and the Bishop of Leon was already engaged for that purpose 
in a conference with Charles of Blois, when the countess, who had 
mounted to a high tower, and was looking towards the sea with 
great impatience, descried some sails at a distance, she immediately 
exclaimed " Behold llie succours ! the Enfflish succours / No capUuhtioJ* 
This fleet had on board a body of heavy armed cavalry, and six 
thousand archers, whom Edward had prepared for tne relief of 
Hennebon, but who had long been detained by contrary winds. 
They entered the harbour imder the command of Sir WaXt<ar 
Manny, one of the bravest captains of England, and, having in- 
spired fresh courage into the garrison, immediately sallied torth^ 
beat the besiegers from all their posts, and obliged tnem to decamp. 
But, notwithstanding this success, the Countess of Montfort found 
that her party, overpowered by numbers, was declining in every 
quarter, and she went over to solicit more effectual succours frt>in 
llie King of England ; Edward granted her a considerable rein- 
forcement imder Robert of Artois, who embarked on board a fleet 
of forty-five ships, and sailed to Brittany. He was met in his pas« 
sage by the enemy ; an action ensued, when the countess behaved 
with her wonted valour, and charged the enemy sword in hand,* 
but the hostile fleet after a sharp action were separated by a stonny 
and the English arrived safe in Brittany. Humcy vol iV., p, 420. 

*Fjm}aaart 88j9 *' The Countess of Montfort was equal to a man, for she had ttie 
bean of n Jtotit f ^ ^^^^ trasty^ sharp % .von\ \n her \\tiwd,%\\& cuiubated bravely."* 
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EDWARD'S INVASION OF FKANCE. 

Fidt»*ard III., in prosecution of his unfounded claim to the crown 
of France, had set out from the port of Southampton, for the inva- 
sion of that coimtry, -with a fleet of a thousand sail, in which he 
had embarked an army of thirty thousand men : he was likewise 
accompanied by the flower of his nobility, and likewise by his 
eldest son, Edward, Prince of "Wales, afterwards famous under 
the name of the Black Prince. The prince had just then com- 
pleted his sixteenth year. The invading force was disembarked 
m safety at La Hogue, in Normandy, on the 12th July, 1346. The 
fiiry of the Soldiery was first let loose upon the town of Caen, 
where the barbarities of the invading army were provoked by the 
feeble opposition of the inhabitants ; Edward then proceeded along 
the soutii bank of the Seine, not being able to get across that river, 
as he wished to do, in consequence of all the bridges being broken 
down. But every village and corn-field that he encountered in his 
progress he laid waste with pitiless ferocity. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the forces of the French king were advancing from all quar- 
ters to the scene of these outrageous proceedings. Unless he 
could make his escape to the north, Edward saw his destruction 
was certain. In these perilous circumstances he had recourse to 
stratagem. Having come to the Bridge of Poissy, near Paris, 
which, like the rest, had been rendered useless, he suddenly or- 
dered his army to march forward, when he was, as usual, aner a 
short delay, followed in the same direction by a party of the enemy 
which occupied the opposite bank. 

lie then returned by a rapid march to Poissy, and got over his 
army without interruption. He had still, however, another river, 
the Somme, to cross, before he could reach Flanders ; and the 
enemy, amounting to a hundred thousand men, and commanded 
by the king, Phihp VI., in person, was so near upon him, that if 
he could not accomplish his passage within a few hours, he ran 
the risk of being driven before them into the river. He resolved, 
therefore, to muee the attempt at all hazards. A peasant having 
been induced, by the offer of a reward, to discover a place at 
which the river might be forded at low water, Edward, tiScing his 
sword in his hand, plunged in: his army followed their gallant 
leader, and although they were met when they reached the oppo- 
site shore by Godemar de Faye, at the head of a body of twelve 
thousand men, they made good their landing, drove back the 
enemy, and pursued them for some distance over the adjacent 
plain. This bold achievement had been effected just in time. 
\Vhile the rear of Edward's army was yet in the water, the van- 
guard of tliat led by Philip reached the bank they had left. 
Deterred, however, by the rising tide, the French king declined 
pursuing his enemy across the ford. Still Edward had not 
escaped the necessity of fighting the immensely superior force 
which was thus bearing down upon him. AccoxdM\^'^,\vwvvsv% 
spent the night in surrounding his posVUoTV ^\\\)n.\xQ;T^!C>c^fc*,V^,^^'^ 
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next morning, drew up his army in tlirce di>'isions on a gentle 
ascent near the village of Cressy, opposite to which he had crossed 
the river. The command of the foremost division he committed 
to his son the Prince of Wales, giA'ing him for his counsellors, in 
this his first essay of arms, the Earl of Warwick and Lord John 
Chandos. The second division was given in charge of the Earls 
of Arundel and Northampton, and Edward himself, at the head 
of the thurd, which consisted of twelve thousand men, took his 
station on an adjacent hill, from a windmill on the summit of 
which he viewed the fight. The carriages and horses were placed 
in a wood behind the troops. Fart of uie morning had been spent 
by Edward in riduig along the ranks of his army, and addressing 
to them such exhortations as were most proper to call up in the 
breast of every man the courage and fimmess which the occasion 
demanded, liie whole body then, after taking a slight repast, laid 
themselves do-v^Ti on the grass, and awaited the enemy's approach.* 

Pennf/ Magazine f 1833, jk 326. 

THE BATTLE OF CRECI. 

On seeing their enemies advance the English rose undaunted 
up, and fell into the ranks ; you must know that these kings, 
carls, barons, and lords of France did not advance in any r^^ular 
order, but one after the other, in any way most pleasing to mem- 
selves. As soon as the King of France came in signt of the 
EngUsh his blood began to boil, and he cried out to his marshals, 
** Order the Genoese forward, and begin the battle, in the name 
of God and St. Denis." There were about fifteen thousand Ge- 
noese cross-bo>\'men, but they were quite fatigued, having marched 
on foot that day six leagues, completely armed, and with ti^eir 
cross-bows ; they told the constable they were not in a fit condi- 
tion to do any great things that day in battle. The Earl of Alcn- 
(^on, hearing this, said, *'This is what one gets by employing such 
scoundrels, who fall off when there is any need of them." 
Durmg this time a heavy rain fell, accompanied by thunder and a 
very terrible eclipse of the sun, and before the rain a great flight 
of crows hovered in the air, over all those battalions, making a 
loud noise. Shortly ai'terwards it cleared up, and the sim. shone 
very bright, but the Frenchmen had it in their faces, and tlie 
English m their backs. When the Genoese were somewhat in 
order, and approached the English, they set up a loud shout, in 
order to frighten them, but they remained quite still, and did not 
seem to attend to it ; tliey then set up a second shout, and ad- 
vanced a little forward, but the English never moved. They 
\iooted a third time, advancmg with their cross-bows presented, 
and began to shoot ;t the English archers then advanced one 

* The French army consisted of 120,000 men, more than three times th<s number 
t,t the Englbh. JIume, voL ti., p, 434. 

t Iluincsays the thander shower had moUtcncd and relaxed the strings of th« 
OciJ JC3C cro53-l>ows ; their sxvrowi, for this reason, foil sliort of the eneaj, 31^ 
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Step forward, and shot their arrows >vith such force and quick- 
ness that it seemed as if it snowed ; when the Genoese felt these 
arrows, which pierced their arms, heads, and tiirough their 
armour, some of them cut the strings of their cross-bows, others 
flung them on the ground, and all turned about, and retreated 
quite discomtited. The French had a larec body of men-at-arms 
on horseback, richly dressed, to support the Genoese. 

The King of France seeing them thus fall back, cried out, " Kill 
me those scoundrels, for they stop our road without any reason." 
You would then have seen the above-mentioned men-at-arms lay 
about them, killing all they could of these nmaways. The English 
continued shooting as vigorously and quickly as before, some of 
their arrows fell among the horsemen, who were sumptuously 
equipped, and killing and wounding many, made them caper ana 
fail among the Genoese, so that they were in such confusion they 
could never rally again. In the English army there were some 
Cornish and Welsmnen on foot, who had armed themselves with 
large knives : these advancing through the ranks of the men-at- 
arms and archers, who made way for them, came upon the 
French when they were in this danger, and, falling upon earls, 
barons, knights, and squires, slew many, at which the King of 
England was afterwards much exasperated. The Earl of Alen9on 
advanced in regular order upon the English, to fight with them ; 
as did the Earl of Flanders in another part. These two lords >vith 
their detachments, coasting, as it were, the archers, came to the 
princes battalion, where they fought valiantly for a length of 
time. The King of France was eager to march to the place 
where he saw their banners displayed, but there was a hedge of 
archers before him. This battle, which was fought on Saturday 
(26th August, 1346), between la Broves and Creel, was very mur- 
aerous and cruel, and many gallant deeds of arms were performed 
that were never known. Towards evening many knights and 
squires of the French had lost their masters ; they wandered up 
and down the plains, attacking the English in small parties ; they 
were soon destroyed ; for uie English had determined that 
day to give no quarter. Early in the day some French, Germans, 
and Savoyards, had broken through the archers of the prince's 
battalion, and had engaged with the men-at-arms ; upon which the 
second battalion came to his aid ; and it was time, for otherwise 
He would have been hard pressed. The first division, seeing the 
danger they were in, sent a knight (Sir Thomas Nor^-ich) in great 
haste to Uie King of England, who was posted on an eminence 
near a windmill. On the knight's arrival, he said, ** Sir, the Earl 
of ^yarwick, the Lord Stafford, the Lord Reginald Cobham, and 
the otiiers who are about your son, are vigorously attacked by 
the French ; and they entreat that you would come to their assist- 
ance with your battalion, for, if their numbers should increase, 
they fear he wUl have too much to do." The king replied, ** Ism."^ 

Eng Utb archers had preserved their bows in cases, and Olt«^ V\i«tGL ;sv]X \t\w«(x >^«. 
raiu was over. 
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son dead ? unhorsed ? or so badly womidedthathe cannot suppoirt 
himself ?*' " Nothing of the sort, thank God," rejoined the knight, 
*' But he is in so hot an engagement, that he has great need of your 
help." The king answered, " Now Sir Thomas, return back to 
those that sent you, and tell them firom me not to send to me 
again this day, or expect that I shall come, let what will happen 
as long as my son has life ; and say that I command them to let 
the boy win nis spurs ; for I am determined, if it please God, that 
all the glory and honour of this day shall be given to him, and to 
those into whose care I have intrusted him." 

The knight returned to his lords, and related the king's answer, 
which mightily encouraged them, and made them repent that 
they had ever sent such a message. The French, though they 
fought lustily, could not resist the force of the English, and, spite 
of their prowess, were borne down on every hand ; the Earls Au- 
marle, St. Pol, Auxerre, Flanders, Blois (nephew to the King of 
France), and the Duke of Lorraine (the King of France's brotSier- 
in-law), with very many gallant knights and squires were slain, 
and the King of France, who had not about him more than nxty 
men, every one included, was led away by force from the field by 
Sir John de Harcourt, first to the castle of La Broyes, where he 
stayed but to take some refreshments, and then on in the night to 
Amiens. This Saturday the English never quitted their ranks in 
pursuit of any one, but remained in the field, guarding their posi- 
tion, and defending themselves against all who attacked lihem. 
The battle was ended at the hour of vespers.* "When, on the 
Saturday night, the English heard no more hooting or shouting, 
nor any more crying out to particular lords or their banners, they 
looked upon the field as their own, and their enemies as beaten ; 
they made great fires, and lighted torches, because of the obscu- 
rity of the night. King Edward then came down from his post, 
who all the day had not put on his helmet, and, with his vmale 
battalion advanced to the Prince of Wales, whom he embraced in 
his arms, and kissed, and said, " Sweet son, God give you good 
perseverance ; you are my son, for most loyally have you acquit- 
ted yourself this day ; you are worthy to be a sovereign." The 
prince bowed down very low, and himibled himself^ giving all 
honour to the king, his father. Frousart, vol i., p. 164 

On the day of battle, and on the ensuing,t there fell by a mo- 

* It is affinned that in this memorable battlo tho English began for the first 
time to use cannon, a thing yet unheard of in France ; four pieces planted on a 
little hill did great execution among the French troops, and struck them with such 
terror that the success of this day Is partly ascribed to the surprise of tho French 
at this novelty. Raping vol. i., p. 425. 

Hume says the invention of artillery was at this time known in France as well 
as in Kngland,but Philip, in his hurry to overtake tlic enemy, had probably 1^ 
bis cannon behaid him, which he regarded as a useless incumbrance. 

t Tlie English put to the sword all they met, and there were slain on this Son* 
day morning four times as many as in the battle of Saturday. 

Froiuartt «oI. i.,p.lQ9. 
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derate computatioii 1,200 French knights, 1,400 gentlemen, 4,000 
men-at-arms, besides about 30,000 of inferior rank. Many of the 
principal nobility of France, the Dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, 
the Earls of Flanders, Blois, Yandemont, and Aumale, were left 
on the field of battle. The Kings, also, of Bohemia and Majorca 
were slain. The fate of the former was remarkable : he was 
blind from age, but being resolved to hazard his person, and set 
an example to others, he ordered the reins of his bridle to be tied 
on each side of the horses of two gentlemen of his train ; and his 
dead body, and those of his attendants, were afterwards foimd 
among the slain, with their horses standing by them in that situa- 
tion.* His crest was three ostrich feathers, and his motto these 
German words, "Ich Dien," I serve, which the Prince of Wales 
and his successors adopted in memory of this great victory. The 
action seems no less remarkable for the small loss sustained by 
the English, than for the great slaughter of the French. There 
were killed in it only one esquire and three knights, and very few 
of inferior rank ; a demonstration, that the prudent disposition 
fanned by Edward, and the disorderly attack made by the 
French, had rendered the whole rather a rout than a battle; 
which was, indeed, the common case with engagements in those 
times. Hume, vol, it,, p, 437. 

SURRENDER OF CALAIS. 

After the departure of the King of France with his anny from 
the hill of Sangate,t the Calesians saw clearly that all hopes of 
succour were at an end, which occasioned them so much distress, 
that the hardiest could scarcely support. They entreated, therefore, 
most earnestly, the Lord John de Vienne, their governor, to mount 
upon the battlements, and make a sign that he wished to hold a par- 
ley. The king upon hearing this, sent to him Sir Walter Manny 
and Lord Basset. When they were come near, the Lord de 
Vienne said to them, " Dear gentlemen, you who are very valiant 
knights, know that the King of France, whose subjects we are, 
has sent us hither to defend this town and castle irom all harm 
and damage : this we have done to the best of our abilities. All 
hopes of help have now left us, so that we are most exceedingly 
straightened, and if the gallant king, your lord, have not pity 

* The king said to his atteudants, " Oentlemen, yoa are aUmy people, my ftiends, 
and brethren In arms this day, therefore, as I am blind, I request you to lead me 
80 far Into the engagement that I may strike one stroke with my sword." The 
knights replied they would directly lead him forward, and in order that they might 
not lose him In the crowd, they fastened all the reins of their horses together, and 
put the king at their head, that he might gratify his wish, and advanced towards 
the encray. They rode in among them, and^the old king made good use of his 
sword, for he and his companions fought most gallantly. Tboy advanced so far 
tliat tlicy were all slain, and on the morrow they were found on the ground, with 
tliclr horses all tied toirether. Fro'ssart, vol. i., p. 167. 

t He had come to the relief of the town, but finding the English force too formi- 
dable, and, says Froissart, " that he could not in any way succeed, decamped on tU<& 
morrow, and took the road to Amiens, where he disbanded Ua tx^\!!^>^3cl•^'a^sscv-«^|- 
arms, as well as ibosc sent (torn the dlfllerent towuft* 
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on us, wc must perish vrith hunger. I therefore entreat that 
Tou would beg of him to have compassion on us, and to hare 
the goodness to allow us to depart in the state we are in, and 
that he will be satisfied with havinff possession of the to^vn and 
castle, with all that is within them, as ho will find riches 
therein to content him." To this Sir "Walter Manny repUed, 
*'John, we are not ignorant of what the king our lord's in- 
tentions are ; for he has told them to us. Know, then, that it 
is not his pleasure you should get off so ; for he is resolved 
that you surrender yourselves solely to his will, to allow those 
whom he pleases theu: ransom, or to put tiiem to death ; for the 
Calesians have done him so much mischief, and have by their 
obstinate defence cost him so many lives, and so much money, 
that he is mightily enraged." The Lord de Yienne answered, 
** These conditions are too hard for us ; we are but a small num- 
ber of knights and squires, who have loyally ser^'ed our lord and 
master, as you would have done, and have suffered much ill and 
dis(|uiet ; but we will endure more than any men ever did in a 
similar situation, before we consent that the smallest boy in the 
to>vn should fare worse than the best. I therefore oace more en- 
treat you, out of compassion, to return to the King of England, 
and beg of him to have pity on us ; he will, I trust, grant you the 
favour, for I have such an opinion of his gallan^ as to hope that 
through God's mercy he will alter his mind." Ttie two lords re- 
turned to the king and related what had passed. The kins said 
he had no intentions of complying with the request, but should in- 
sist that they surrender themselves imconditionally tohis will. Sir 
Walter, rcpUed : ** My lord, you mav be to blame in this, as you 
will set us a very bad example ; for if you order us to go to any of 
your castles, we shall not obey you so cheerfully, if you put these 
people to death ; for they will retaliate upon us in a similar case." 
Many barons who were then present supported this opinion; upon 
which the king replied : ** Gentlemen, i am not so obstinate as to 
hold my opinion alone against you all. Sir Walter, you will inform 
the governor of Calais, that the only grace he must expect firom 
mo is, that six of the principal citizens of Calais march out of Uie 
town, with bare heads and feet, with ropes roimd their necks, and 
the keys of the to^n and castle in their hands ; these six persons 
shall be at my absolute disposal, and the remainder of the inha- 
bitants pardoned." Sir Walter returned to the Lord de Yienne 
who was waiting for him on the battlement, and told him aU that 
he had been able to gain firom the king. ** I beg of you," replied 
the governor, ** that you be so good as to remain here a httle, 
while I go and relate all that has passed to the to-wnsmen ; for as 
they have desired me to undertake this, it is but proper they 
should know the result of it." He went to the market place and 
caused the bell to be rung ; upon which all the inhabitants, men 
and women, assembled in the ToMTi-hall. He then related to them 
what he had said, and the answers he had received ; and that 
he could not obtain any conditions more favourable ; to which 
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they xnust give a short and immediate answer. This information 
caused the greatest lamentations and despair ; so that the hardest 
heart woidd have had compassion on them ; even the Lord de 
Vienne wept bitterly. 

After a short time the most wealthy citizen of the town, by 
name Eustace de St. Pierre, rose up and said : " Gentlemen, botn 
high and low, it woidd be a very great pity to suffer so many peo- 
ple to die through famine, if any means^ could be found to prevent 
it ; and it would be highly meritorious in the eyes of our Saviour, 
if such misery could be averted. I have such faith and trust in 
finding grace before God, if I die to save my townsmen, that I name 
mTself nrst of the six. " "When Eustace nad done speaking, they 
all rose up and almost worshipped him : manj cast themselves at 
his feet with tears and groans. Another citizen, very rich and 
respected, rose up and said he would be the second to his compa- 
nion Eustace; his name was John Daire. After him James 
Wisart, who was very rich in merchandise and lands, offered him- 
self as companion to nis two cousins ; as did Peter Wisart, his 
brother. Two others then named themselves, which completed the 
number demanded by the King of England. The Lord ae Yiennc 
then mounted a small hackney, for it was with difficidty (being 
severelywoimded) that he could walk, and conducted them to the 
gate. There was the greatest sorrow and lamentation all over the 
town ; and in such manner they were attended to the gate, which 
the governor ordered to be opened, and then shut upon him and 
the six citizens, whom he led to the barriers, and said to Sir 
Walter Manny, who was waiting for him, " I deliver up to you, 
as Governor of Calais, with the consent of the inhabitants, tnese 
six citizens ; and I swear to you that they were, and are at this day, 
the most wealthy and respectable inhabitants of Calais. I beg of 
you, gentle sir, that you would have the goodness to beseech the 
king, that they may not be put to death." "I cannot answer 
for wluit ttie king will do with them," replied Sir Walter, "but 
you may depend that I wiU do all in my power to save them." 
The barriers were opened, when these six citizens advanced towards 
the pavilion of the lung, and the Lord de Yienne re-entered the 
town. When Sir Walter Manny had presented these six citizens 
to the kixig, they fell upon their knees, and with uplifted hands, 
said : " Most gallant king, you see before you six citiz3ns of Calais 
who have been capital merchants, and who bring you the keys of 
the castle and of uie town. We surrender ourselves to your abso- 
lute will and pleasure, in order to save the remainder of the inhabi- 
tants of Calais, who have suffered much distress and misery. Con- 
descend, therefore, out of your nobleness of mind, to have mercy 
and compassion upon us." All the barons, knights, and squires 
that were assembled there in great numbers wept at the sight. 
The king eyed them with angry looks (for he hated much the peo- 
ple of Cuais, fortiie great losses he had formerly suffered from them 
at sea), and ordered their heads to be stricken off. All present etv- 
treated the king that he would be more mcxcVEvA \.q ^'5i\£^\\s>a^.^^s^ 
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would not listen to them. Then Sir Walter Manny said, '* Ah ! 
gentle king, let me beseech you to restrain your anger : you hare 
the reputation of great nobleness of soul, do not therefore tumiaK 
it by such an act as this, nor allow any one to speak in a disgrace- 
ful manner of you. In this instance all the world will say you 
have acted cruelly, if you put to death six such respectable persons, 
who, of their own free will, have surrendered themselYes to vour 
mercy, in order to save their fellow citizens." Upon this tiie king 
gave a wink, saying, " Be it so," and ordered the headsman to be 
sent for ; for that the Calesians had done him so much damage, 
it was proper they should suffer for it. Upon this, Uie Queen of 
England fell upon her knees, and with tears said, '* Ah ! gentle 
sir, since I have crossed the sea vdth great danger to see you, I 
have never asked you one favour : now, I most humbly ask as a 
gift, for the sake of the son of the blessed Mary, and for your Ioto 
to me, that you will be merciful to these six men. " The king 
looked at her for some time in silence, and then said, ** Ah ! lady, 
I wish you had been any where else than here : tou have entreated 
in such a manner that I cannot refuse you ; I therefore give them 
to you, to do as you please with them. " The queen conducted 
the six citizens to her apartments, and had the halters taken from 
roimd their necks, after which she new clothed them, and served 
them with a very plentiful dinner ; she then presented each with 
six nobles, and had them escorted out of the camp in safety.* 

Froissart, vol i., p, 186. 

THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 

Edward having nothing more to do, at Calais, returned to En- 
gland, where soon after he instituted the famous Order of the Gar' 
<4rr.t According to common opinion the order owes its origin to 

* Thus on the 4th Angust, 1347, was Calais severed flrom the French crown, aflor 
a siege of twelve months. To secure his conquest £dward expelled all the natlvM 
who reAisod to swear fealty to the King of England, and rc-poopled tlie town with 
a colony of his own subjects. It rapidly became a place of considerable opuleiiee; 
it was appointed the general mart for the sale of merchandise exported from En^- 
laud.and it continued to flourish for more than two centuries under the protection ol 
the conqueror r.nd his successors. Among those who swore fealty to Edward w«s 
the very Eustace do St. Pierre, whoso character Frolssart has so much cmbcUished. 
The king t^avc him most of his former property and additional lands, and he on hia 
part undertook to maintain by his influence, peace among the native population. At 
his death. In 1351, these donations reverted to the crown, because his heirs reftaaed 
to acknowledge Edward for their sovereign. Lingard, voU iv^ p, S7. 

t About this time (1344) the Kin? of England resolved to rebuild and embolUsh tlia 
great castle of Windsor, which King Arthur liad flrst founded in time past, waA 
where. ho had erected and established that noble round table fh>m whence so ma^j 
gallant knights had issued forth, and displayed the valiant prowess of their deeds at 
arms over the world. King Edward, therefore, determined to establish an order o( 
knighthood, consisting of himself, his children, and the most gallant knights In 
Christendom, to the number of forty. He ordered it to be denominated ** knights «€ 
the blue garter," and that the feast should be celebrated every year, at Windsoc« 
uix>n St. (George's day. He summoned, therefore, all the earls, barons and kniglit* 
of his realm, to inform them of hid intentions : they heard it with great pleaaure i 
for it appeared to them highly honourable, and capable of increasing lova and 
(Hondship Forty knights {twenty -s'x was the actual nimiber) were than de^ta^L 
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an accident in itself of little importance, but in regard to its con- 
aeouences Tery remarkable, if it be true that it gave rise to this 
oroer of knighthood. It is said, that Edward being at a ball« 
where the Countess of Salisbury, in dancing, dropped her garter, 
stooped to take it up ; that lady imagining he had some other de- 
sign, and showing her surprise, he said to her, to clear himself. 
ffoui $oit qtti mal y pense — Eril to him that evil thinks. It is added 
that, in memory of this accident, he instituted the Order of the 
Oarter, to which he gave for motto the words spoken to the coun- 
tess. An origin, so httle worthy of the lustre wherewith this or- 
der has all along shone since its institution, appears at first sight 
so very ofiensive, that several ingenious wits have endeavoured to find 
out a more honourable. Some affirm, the reason of Edward's in- 
stituting this order was, because, on the day of the Battle of Cressy, 
he had given garter for the word. Others say it was because on 
that day he ordered his garter to be fixed at the end of a lance for 
a signal of battle. Lastly there are who advance, that Edward only 
revived and regulated an order of knighthood, bcgim. by Richard 
I., at the siege of Acre, in Palestine. They say King Richard, 
resolving to storm the town, distributed to some of his principal 
officers certain leather thongs to be tied round the leg, to distm- 
guish them during the assault, and in memory of that event 
Edward instituted the Order of the Garter. But all this is said 
without sufficient proof. Besides, whatever endeavours have been 
used to give the order a different origin from the first above- 
mentioned, nothing has been found satisfeictory concerning the 
reason of the motto— JTbnt soil qui mal y pense. The motto agrees 
very well with tiie first circumstance, but has no connexion with 
those substituted in its room. It is no less uncertain why the 
knight's wear the garter on their left legs rather than on the right 
legs, or why the founder chose to put the order \mder the protec- 
tion of St. George. But this is certain, that the great prince's 
design was to engage the present and future knights to distinguish 
themselves by their courage and virtue. Th£, of all the like 
orders, has best adhered to the rules of its institution. More 
ancient than those of the Golden Eleece and Holy Ghost, it has 
never degenerated as to the number, which has all along been 
twenty-six, including the sovereign of the order, who is always 
the i>er8on that wears the crown of England.* The kings and 

according to report and catlmatton the brarest in Christendom, who sealed, and 
•wore to maintain and keep the Tcast and the statutes which had been made. The 
king founded a chapel at Windsor, In honour of St. Ueorge, and established canons, 
there to serve God. with a handsome endowment. He then issued his proclama- 
tion for this feast by his heralds, whom he sent to France, Scotland, Burgundy, 
Hainanlt, Flanders, Brabant, and the empire of Uermanj, and offered to iu 
knights and squires, that might come to this ccremonj, passports to last fbr 
fifteen days after it was over. The celebration of this order was fixed for St. 
ticorge^ day next ensuing, to be held at Windsor, 1344 ; and the queen was to be 
present, accompanied by three hundred ladles and damsels, all of hi^h birth, and 
richly dressed in similar robes. Froiuartt vol. •'., p. 125. 

* Originally there were twenty-six knights companions; butVwVcA^^vc W^. 
owing to the iucreaw in the royal family, six moie wv^te 8A&«\. N vceViovA «)^<sftmiN 
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Other sovereign princes who have been, and still are, desirous of 
being admitted into the most noble order, are a clear eyidence of 
its great repute throughout aU Europe.* JtajAn, vol, t., p, 428. 

BATTLE OF POICnERS. 

This memorable victory was obtained on the 19th September, 
1356, without the loss of one person of distinction among the En- 
glish ; whereas the principal noblemen of France fell in the con- 
test. Two dukes, nineteen counts, five thousand men-at-arms, 
and about eight thousand infantry, are said to have been killed on 
the side of the French. Two thousand inen-at-arms were taken 
prisoners, among whom, besides John, King of France, were three 
princes of the blood, the Archbishop of Sens, the Counts of Es- 
tan^es, Yandemont, and many other noblemen.t Spencer, p. 118. 

The Prince of Wales took tne field with an army which no his- 
torian makes amount to above 12,000 men. The French King's 
army amoomted to above 60,000 men. Hume, vol, ii,^ p, 454. 

CAPTURE OF THE FRENCH KING. 

The English and Germans poured so feust upon the king's divi- 
sion, that they broke through the ranks by force ; and the Frcaich 
were so intermixed with meir enemies, that at times there were 
five men attacking one gentleman. The Lord of Pompadour and 
the Lord Bartholomew de Barnes were there captured ; the Lord 
de Chargny was slain, with the banner of France in his hands, bj 
the Lord Reginald de Cobham ; and afterwards the Earl of Dam- 
martin shax^ Uie same fate. There was much pressing at this 

as prelate, chancellor, register, Ung-at-armi, and nsher ot the black rod, are at- 
tached to the order. With the exception of the prelate they all receive fees and 
pensions. Chronidt of the Kingt, p. 56. 

* Camden reckons In his time twenty 't-m) kings, besides the kings of Eng- 
land, and as many foreign dakes and princes ; he has, likewise, given as a list of 
the first slx-aud-twenty knights, who are called the founders of the order, and 
adds—" The Countess of Salisbury, who, it seems, gave occasion ibr founding the 
order, was the wonder of her time for sliape and beauty." For several hundred 
years after the institution of the order the ladies of the knights couthaued to attend 
the chapters in their robes, and many portraits and statues still exist of these noMa 
*'lady companions" wearing the garter, with the motto, on their left arms. 

t When they were all collected they found they had twice as many prisoners •■ 
themselves, they therefore consulted if, considering the risk they might run. It 
would not be more advisable to ransom them on the spot. This was done; and 
the prisoners found the English and Gascons veo' civil, for there were many set at 
liberty that day, on their promise of coming to Bordeaux before Christmas to pay 
their ransom. When all were returned to their banners they retired to tlieir camp, 
which was adjoining to the field of battle. Some disarmed themselves, and did 
the same to their prisoners, to whom they showed every kindness ; for whoever 
made any prisoners they were solely at his disposal to ransom or not, as he pleased. 
It may be easily supposed that all those who accompanied the prince were very rich 
in glory and wealth, as well by the ransoms of his prisoners as by the quantities of 
gold and silver plate, rich Jewels, and trunks stuffed fUIl of belts, that were weighty 
fhnn their gold and silver ornaments, and ftirred mantles. They set no valne cs 
armour, tents, or other tbiugs, for the French had come there as magnificently and 
licbly dres-ted as if they had been sure of gaining the victory. 

n'siiMTtt vol. f , p. Its. 
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time, tlirough eagemeBS to take the king ; and those who were 
nearest to him, and knew him, cried out, ** Surrender yourself, 
surrender yourself, or you are a dead man." In that part of the 
field was a young knight from St. Omer, who was engaged by a 
salary in the service of the King of England — ^his name was 
Denys de Morbeque — who for five years had attached himself to 
the English, on account of having been banished in his younger 
days £rom France, for a murder committed in an affiray at St. 
Omer. It fortunately happened for this knight that he was at 
the time near the King otr ranee, when he was so pulled about ; 
he by dint of force, for he was very strong and robust, pushed 
through the crowd, and said to the king, in good French, ** Sire, 
sire, surrender yourself." The king, who foimd himself very dis- 
agreeably situated, turning to him, asked, **To whom shall I sur- 
render myself — to whom? "Where is my cousin the Prince of 
Wales ? ii I could see him I would speak to him." " Sire," re- 
plied Sir Denys, " he is not here ; but surrender yourself to me, 
and I will lead you to him." **Who are you?" said the king. 
" Sire, I am Denys de Morbeque, a knight from Artois, but I 
serve the King of England because I cannot belong to France, 
haying forfeit^ all I possessed there." The king then gave him 
his right hand glove, and said, '* I sivrender myself to you." 
There was much crowding and pushing about, for every one was 
eager to cry out, "I have taken nim." Neither the king nor his 
youngest son Philip were able to get forward and free themselves 
from the throng. The Prince of Wales, who was as courageous 
as a lion, and took delight that day to combat his enemies, was 
talking with Sir John Qiandos, and others of his knights, in an- 
other part of the field, and finding from his marshal that no 
tidings had been heard of the King of iSrance, sent the Lords 
Warwick and Cobham to gain some certain intelligence of him. 
The two barons immediately moimting their horses, left the prince, 
and made for a smaU hillock, th&t they might look about them ; 
and from their stand they perceived a crowd of men-at-arms on 
foot, who were advancing very slowly. The Kinaj of France was 
in the midst of them, in ereat danger, for the English and Gascons 
had taken him from Sir Denys de Morbeque, and were disputing 
who should have hbn, the stoutest bawling out, ** It is I that have 
got him." " No, no," replied the others, " we have him." The 
king, to escape from the poril, said, ** Gentlemen, gentlemen, I 
pray you conduct me and my son in a courteous manner to my 
cousin the prince, and do not make such a riot about my capture, 
for I am so great a lord that I can make all sufficiently rich." 
These words, and others which fell fr^m the king, appeased them 
a little ; but the dii^utes were always beginning agam, and they 
did not move a step without riotins. When the two barons saw 
this troop of people they descended fr^m tiie hillock, and sticking 
spurs into their horses, made up to them. On their arrival they 
asked what was the matter ; they were answered that it wo& ^3t^ 
King of France, who had been made 'pilaoti'W* wA^(it^3bX^K^^«^^ 
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of ten knights and squires challenged him at the same time as be- 
longing to each of them. The two barons then pushed through 
the crowd by main force, and ordered aU to draw aside: they 
commanded, in the name of the prince, and under pain of instant 
death, that every one should keep his distance, and not approach 
imless ordered or desired so to do. They all retreated behind the 
king ; the two barons dismounting, advanced to the king with 
profound reverence, and conducted him in a peaceable manner to 
the Prince of Wales.* Froissart, vol. i,,p. 223. 

MAGNANIMITY OF THE BLACK PRINCE. 

Wlien the evening was come the Prince of Wales gave a supper 
in his pavilion to the King of France, and to the greater part of the 
princes and barons who were prisoners. The prince seated the 
King of France and liis son, the Lord Philip, at an elevated and 
well-covered table ; with them were Sir James de Bourbon, the 
Lord John D'Artois, the Earls of Tancarville, of Estampes, of 
Dammartin, of Graville, and the Lord of Partenay. The other 
knights and squires were placed at different tables. The prince 
himself served the king's table, as well as the others, with every 
mark of humility, and would not sit down at it, in spite of all his 
entreaties for him so to do, saying, that *' he was not worthy of 
such an honour, nor did it appertain to him to seat himself at the 
table of so great a king, or of so valiant a man as he had shown 
himself by his actions that day;" he added also, with a noble 
air, ** Dear Sir, do not make a poor meal because the Almighty 
God has not gratified your wishes in the event of this day, for 
be assured that my lord and father will show you every honour 
and friendship in Ms power, and will arrange your ransom so rea- 
sonably, that you will henceforward always remain friends. In 
my opinion you have cause to be glad that the success of this 
battle did not turn out as you desired ; for you have this day ac- 
quired such high renown for prowess, that you have surpassed all 
the best knights on your side. I do not, dear sir, say this to 
flatter you, for all those of our side who have seen and observed 
the actions of each party have unanimously allowed this to be 
your due, and decree you the prize and garland for it." At the 

* Hamo says, "Hero commences the real and truly admirable heroism of Ed- 
ward : Tor victories are vulgar things in comparison of that moderation and huma- 
nity displayed by a young prince of twenty-seven years of age, not yet cooled frcm 
the fUry of battle, and elated by as extraordinary and as unexpected success as 
ever crownod the arms of any commander. He came forth to meet the captive 
l(ing with all the marks of regard and sympathy, administered comfort to him 
nmidHt his misfortunes, paid him the tribute of praise due to his valour, ascribed 
his own victory merely to the blind chance of war, or to a superior Providence, 
which controls all the eflbrts of human force and prudence. The behaviour of 
John showed him not unworthy of his courteous treatment : his present abject 
fbrtuno never made him forget for a moment that he was a king. More touched by 
Edward's generosity than by his own calamities, he confessed that, notwithstand- 
ing his defeat and captivity, his honour was still unimpaired ; and that, If he 
yielded the victory, it was at least gained by a prince of auch consummate taIout 
«nd hamanlty.** 
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end of this 8i>eech there were xniimmrs of praise heard from every 
one, and the French said the prince had spoken nobl^ and truly, 
and that he would be one of tine most gallant ;princes m Christen- 
dom, if God should grant him Hfe to pursue his career of glory. 

Froissart, vol. t., p, 226. 

THE FRENCH KING'S ENTRY INTO LONDON. 

Hie Prince of Wales spent the winter at Bordeaux, where two 
legates from the Pope came and pressed him so earnestly, that he 
coosented, with the approbation of the king, his father, to a truce 
for two years, wherein all the allies of both armies were included. 
In April following he came into England, bringing his prisoner 
with him. He was receiyed there with excessive joy, but con- 
stancy refused all honours that were offered to him, being satisfied 
with those paid to the captive kins.* When they made their 
entry into Ix)ndon, the Prmce of Wales rode on a little black 
pony by the Kins of France's side, who was mounted on a stately 
white courser, adorned with costly trappings. One would have 
thought that all the pomp displayed on this occasion was intended 
purely to do honour to the captive king, so great care was taken 
to avoid aU signs of his disgrace, and everything that might be 
offensive to his eyes. Though Edward disputed with him the 
tiUe of King of France, he treated him, however, like a king. 
The sight of the captive prince putting hun in mind of the insta- 
bility of human grandeur, he received lum with as cordial embraces 
as if he had been his own brother, or one come on purpose to pay 
him a visit. In this noble and generous manner the ^Either and son 
strove with mnulation to comfort the unfortunate king by all the 
marks of respect due to a great prince, in whatever state fortune 
may have placed him. It is reported, when Edward received the 
news of the victory of Poictiers, he said to those about him, that 
his satisfaction at so glorious a success was not comparable to the 
pleasure caused by the generous behaviour of the prince. King 
John, and Prince Philip, his son, were lodged together in the 

Salace of the Savoy, with all the honourable freedom they could 
esire. The other captive lords met with the i^ame treatment and 
civilities. Rapin^ vol, i^p, 430, 

DEATH OF THE BLACK PRINCE. 

In the year 1396, on Trinity Sunday, that flower of English 
knighthood, the Lord Edward of En^and, Prince of Wales and 
of Acquitaine, departed this life in we Palace of Westminster, 

* He was receired hy Henry Plcard. the Lord Mayor, with the aldermen, &c., 
in all their formalities, with the city pageants ; and in the streets, as he passed to 
Westminster, the citizens hung oat all their plate, tapestry and armour, so that the 
like had never been seen before in the memory of man. Barnes^ p. 526. 

Lingard says, '* His father had given the necessary directions for his entry into 
the capital, under pretence of doing honour to the King of France ; an unwelcome 
hononr, which served to remind that monarch of his captivity, and to m»XA Uaa^ 
the principal ornament in the triumph of bia conqueror.** 
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near I>ondon ; his body was embftlmed, placed in a leaden cofBn, 
and kept until the ensuing Michaelmas, in order that it mi§^t be 
buried with greater pomp and magnificence when the pM-iiamft 
assembled in JLondon. Froitmrt^ voi. t!,^ MO. 

He died of a feycr, June 8, 1396, in his fbrty-aizth year, and hf 
his will ordered his body to be buried in the cathedral at Canter- 
bury. He was uniyerMlly regretted, and the parliament, as t 
mark of their esteem, attended his funeraL Oyer his graye k 
erected a stately monument of grey marble, yrith hia portnitiirs 
of copper-gilt ; the ends and sidm are garnished with f^^wmtfihwiWi 
also of copper, enamelled with his arms and deyicea, and mper- 
scribcd with the words UoumoHt and Ich Diem, On an iron bsr 
over the tomb ore placed the helmet and crest, coat of mnil^ and 
gauntlets ; and, on a pillar, his shield of anna, richly diapered 
with gold. On a fillet of brass is circumscribed a French epita|ih, 
and on the south side of the foot, and nordi side of the tomb, vn 
yerscs in that language. He was called the black prince fiom the 
colour of his armour. He is described by historiana as the most 
excellent prince England had eyer produced ; and little infaH mr in 
yirtue and talent to the Roman Scipio. He was a good soldior, a 
preat general, braye without fierceness, bold in battle, bnt afthle 
m conyersation, and of a modest demeanour. Bver sabmissife 
and respectful to the king his father, whom he nerer onee dis- 
obliged. Generous, liberal, pleased with rewarding merit where- 
eyer he found it, he wanted no qualification to form a perfect hero. 
Such is the character giyen of uiis renowned warrior. 

Kin^t of EnpUmdfp, 54. 

JOHN WYCMFFE. 

John Wyclific s name is first mentioned in the year 1360, in a 
controversy with the different orders of friars. He was educated 
at Oxford, where he took his degree of doctor of diyinity. He 
was so eminent for his ports, learning, and fine genius, that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, having founded a new CQUege, mads 
him the rector. Wycliffc s behaviour in his situation gaye unU 
vcrsal satisfaction. On the death of his patron he was removed 
to the livins of Lutterworth, in the diocese of Lincoln ; and it was 
there that he first published in his sermons and writinga his doc- 
trines. Oregory^ Xl. hearing of this new religion, despatched an 
order to the Bishop of London, to apprehend and examine Wy* 
cliffe, and send his deposition to Rome. But these orders were 
not easy to execute, the Duke of Lancaster and the Earl Marsha!! 
having opeiily declared they would not suffer Wydifie to be im- 
prisoned. Tne prelate was obliged to content himself with sum- 
moning Wycliffe before him in St. Paul's Church, where there 
was a vast concourse of people to hear the examination. The 
Duke of Lancaster and Lord Percy accompanied the refonner, 
assuring Iiim that there was no danger, and that he might make 
his defence with courage before men who were mere ignoramnscf 
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in comparison to him. A violent altercation took place betwixt 
Percy and the bishop ; the former insisting that WycUffe should 
sit^the latter that he should stand, during the examination. The 
dispute became so violent that the assembly broke up abruptly, 
and no further attempt was afterwards maae to prosecute \Vy- 
cUffe. He retired to ms living at Luttcrv^orth, where he died, in 
the year 1384. His followers were called Lollards, and rapidly 
increased after his death.* Kittys of England ^ p, 67. 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 

Neither where itie/ader of English jtoesie was bom, nor his pro- 
fession, nor his origin, are certainly known. His workis are so 
impregnated with old French and old English, that tliey are not 
easily understood. His principal performances are the Asscmblees 
of Foulei, the Complaint of the Black Knight, and the Canterbury 
Tales, Pope has given a beautiful version of his Wife of Bath, 
January and May, and some other of his stories. Edward allowed 
him twenty marks jrearly, equal to £200 present money, and a 
pitcher of wine daily. He appears to have been a dextrous 
courtier; filled several important offices about the king, and 
acquired great wealth. Jonnson says, Chaucer was "the first 
of our versifiers who wrote poetically." 

Kings qf England, p, 55, 

DEATH OF EDWARD HI. 

Edward, like many other great men, lived too long for his own 
glory and fame. In his old age he fell desperately in love with 
Alice Pierce, one of the ladies of the bed-chamber to Queen 
Philippa. The money raised for the war was lavished on this 
mistress. His whole time was taken up in endeavouring to 
please and procure her diversions. To consummate his folly, he 
held a tournament in Smithfield, where Alice Pierce, to whom he 
had given the name of Lady of the Sun, appeared by his side in a 
triumphant chariot, attended by many ladies of quality, each 
leading a knight by his horses bridle. He only survived the 
death of the Black Prince about a year. Alice, his favourite, 
attended him in his last illness ; and wncn she saw Edward dying, 
seized every thing of value she coiUd find, even to the rings on 
his fijiger, and withdrew. , The last word the king pronounced 
was the name of Christ. He died at Shene, now Richmond, in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Kings of England, p, 06. 

* The tenets be tanght were these : — ^That the bread and wine in the sacrament 
of the altar stIU continued to be bread and wine after the consecration of the priest ; 
that the worship of images was idolatry and a great sin; that pugrimages, 
penance^ and confessions to the priest were not at all necessary to saivntion, but 
only a good life. He also denied the supremacy of the pope, and cQul«.tv<&«jW\vax 
the blMe aionela sufllcient to direct a Christian In the coi\<\\xcX ot\v\%\\\«\ «l\\^>^«X 
all otbci roles. Instituted and preached in the n.ouaa\eTVc»« aM xvo tcvo-t^ v>>^x«&V^'<* 
leetion jof Chrtstianigr Uum wkiUnsss to a iraU. K «9s o/ Ewgla^A^ ^ . ^ . 

M 
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PERSON AND CHAKACTER. 

He was very tall, but well shaped, and of so noble and mijestic 
an aspect that his very looks commanded respect and yeneration; 
affable and obliging to the good, but inexoraULe to the bad. 
There are few prmccs to be met with in history in whom were so 
well mixed the duties of a soyereign with those of an hcmest man. 

CHRONICLE. 

1327. Gunpowder invented by Swartz, a monk of Cologne. 
1331. The art of weaving cloth was brought from. Flanders to 
England by John Kemp, to whom Edward granted his protection, 
and at the same time invited over fullers, dyers, &c. 1833. The 
Battle of Haledon. August, 1349. The plague, which had raged 
for some time in Asia and part of Europe, spread itself into 
France, and from thence into England, where it made its first itp- 
pcarance in Dorsetshire, and then spread all over the kingdom, 
and carried off one half the nation. London especially felt its vio- 
lence, where in one year 50,000 persons were buried in one chnzch- 
yard, now the Charter-house. Its ravages were chiefly among the 
lower orders, for the wealthy, shutting themselves upin their, castles, 
escaped the infection. 1361. A great pla^e in England, which 
between January and July took on in London 67,374person8, and 
among them Henry, Duke of Lancaster. 1371. Hfiie Charter- 
house in London finished by Sir Walter Manny. The majg;nificent 
castle of Windsor was built by Edward lH. The architect was 
the celebrated William Wickham, the founder of Winchester 
College. The mode of conducting the imdertaking iUustrates the 
manners of the age. Instead of engaging workmen by contract! 
and wages, the king assessed every county in England to send hxm 
a certain number of masons, tilers, and carpenters, as if he had 
been levying an army. 

The first toll we read of in England for mending the hiffhwayi 
was imposed in this l*eign, and was for repairing the roadbetwirt 
St. Giles's and Temple Bar. 

The contrast betwixt the price of labour and the rewards of 
military service is singular. A reaper, in the first week of August, 
was not allowed above two-pence a day, nearly sixpence present 
money ; in the second week a third more. A master carpenter 
was limited through the whole year to threepence a day, a com- 
mon carpenter to twopence, money of that age. Wages weie 
fixed by Act of Parliament. If a man boarded with his employer 
one-third of his wages was the price of his subsistence. BtlX 
what is remarkable, the pay of a common soldier was sixpence a 
day, equivalent to five shillings present money. Soldiers were 
then enlisted only for a very short time. One successful cam- 
paign, by pay and plunder, and the ransom of prisoners, was sup- 
posed to be a small fortune to a man, and enabled him to liye idrr 
the rest of his life. 

Tlie use of the French language in pleadings and public deeds 
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abolislied. Many laws were enacted to restrain luxury of Kving. 
No man under a nundred pounds a year was allowed to wear gold, 
silver, or silk in his clothes. Servants were also prohibited from 
eating flesh, meat or fish above once a day. No one was allowed, 
either for dhmer or supper, above three dishes in each course, and 
not above two courses ; and it is likewise expressly declared that 
soused (pickled) meat is to count as one of these dishes. 



EEIGN OF BICHABDIL 

FROM 1377 TO 1399 — 22 years, 3 months, 8 days. 

THE POLL-TAX INSURRECTION. 

There happened at this time ^1381) great commotions amons the 
lower ranks of people, by which England was nearly ruined without 
resource ; rebeUion was stirred up, and it is marvellous from what 
aoifle the pestilence raged. In the counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex, 
and Bedford, the services of the common people to their lords are 
more oppressive than in any other part of tne kingdom.* The 
e"nl disposed in these districts began to rise, saying, they were too 
severely oppressed ; that at the beginning of the world there were 
no slaves, that they were men formed after the same likeness with 
their lords, who treated them as beasts. This they would not 
longer bear, but had determined to be free, and if they laboiiredor 
did any other work for their lords, they would be paid for it. A 
crazy priest, in the county of Kent, called John Ball, who for his 
absurd preaching had been thrice confined in the prison of the 
Archbiskop of Canterbuiy, was greatly instrumental in inflaming 
them with those ideas. These misguided men had a leader called 
Wat Tyler, and with him were Jack Straw (another disorderly 
priest^, and John Ball ; these three were their commanders, but the 
principal was Wat Tyler ; this Wat had been a tiler of houses, a 
bad man, and a great enemy to the nobility.t In a few days a 

* They were bound by law and custom to plough the lands of gentlemen, to har- 
▼ost the grain, to carry it home to the bani, to thrash and winnow it : they were 
also bound to harvest the hay and carry it home. Froitsart. 

t Lingard, treating on this insurrection, relates the following as the immediate 
cause of Wat Tyler becoming the leader of the rebels :^" The poorer classes, still 
smarting under the exactions of the late reign, were by tlie imposition of the new 
tax (three groats on every male or female above fifteen years of ago) wound up to 
a pitch of madness. Thus the materials had been prepared, it required but a spark 
to set the whole country in a blaze. In a few days all the commons of Essex were 
In a state of insurrection, und^r the command of a profligate priest, who had as- 
tomed the name of Jack Straw. The men of Kent were not behind their neigh- 
bours in Essex ; at Dartfbrd one of the collectors had demanded the tax for a young 
girl, the daughter of a tyler ; her mother maintained that she was under the ago re* 
quired by the statute. This the collector disputed, and was proceeding to maintain 
hiM Claim in a most insulting manner, when her father, who had Just returned flrom 
work, with a stroke of his hammer, beat out tlie offenders brains. H.V& c:'«v^x^<9.'(& 
was applauded by his neighbours ; they swore they wo\MpTO\£Ct\Axatto\s^VKe\'Scv> 
mcnt, and by threats and promises secured the co-opexaUouoC«AV ^^^-'tVCksMS^ Vc^-^^^ 
western division of Knt," 
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force of nearly a hundred thousand men was collected, which mazth* 
inj; along like a tempest, rayaging and destroying, soon drew near 
to London. They were at first stopped in their proeress into the 
city by London Bridge, which was strongly ffuaracdiyj the mayor 
and the loyal citizens, butthey were soon oDUsed to giye way, and 
the insurgents were permitted to pass in smaU bodies composed of 
their different villages. Their first work was to set fire to the 
kinp^'s prison, the marshalsea, and release the prisoners; they next 
fired the Duke of Lancaster's magnificent palace on the banks of 
the Thames, the Savoy ; they then plundered and burnt the house 
and hospital of the Kxughts Kospitallers at derkenwell ; they after- 
wards paraded the streets and killed every Fleming they could find, 
whether in church, house, or hospital, not one escaped death. 
Towards evening they fixed their quarters in a square called St 
Catherine's, before the Tower, declaring that they would not depart 
thence until they should obtain from the king everything mef 
wanted. Richard in answer to this promised to meet them on the 
morrow in a field at Mile-end, when he would hear their grievances 
and redress them, although he had been advised by some of his eoan- 
cil to arm the principal citizens, and during the night to fidl upoa 
these wretches who 'were in the streets, and amounted to sixty 
thousand, while they were asleep and drunk, for then they might 
be killed likt /ties, not one in twenty among them having arms. 

On the morrow, according to his promise, the king met them in 
a handsome meadow at Mile-end, where in the summer time peo- 
ple go to amuse themselves. Immediately on his arrival he rode 
fearlessly into the midst of the mob, and, having heard their de- 
mands, graciously granted them, promising to confirm the same 
by letters patent with his seal : this having satisfied the peq^ 
tney dispersed in quiet to their homes. But Wat Tyler and the 
more desperate of the rebels, durins the time of the conference at 
!^Iile-end, broke into the Tower, and beheaded the Lord ChanceUor 
and several others, and, placing their heads on pikes, carried them 
in triumph about the streets, and then fixed them on London- 
bridge.* Froisaart, rol. i,^ p, S60, 

DEATH OF WAT TYLER. 

The next morning Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John "RaTI^ 
and ^e worst part of their associates, to the amount of some 
twenty thousand, having remained in the city all night feasting 
and noting, holding a consultation in Smitiifield, where, every 
Friday, the horse market is held,t were suddenly come upon by 
the kmg, who was riding that way attended with about sixty 
foUowers. On seeing the King Wat Tyler commanded his men to 
remain quiet, while he went forward to speak with him ; accord- 

* That the head of the archbishop might be bettor known, the hat or ImmiimC 
which he wore was nailed to the sliull. TFoMayftam. 

t .^mithflold at this time was a field without the citj walls, nsed bj the cHiaeM 
as a place for executions, tournaments, and Ibstive pageants. 
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ingly he spurred his horse, and came so close to the king that his 
horse's head nearly touched him ; during the conference, which 
was very brief, the tyler haying demanded the king's sword from 
a squire who bore it, and being refused, swore, in a violent pas- 
sion, " he would have his head before he eat again ;" the kmg, 
growing angry, said to the mayor of London, William Walworth, 
who at tiiat moment advanced with twelve of the aldermen and 
principal citizens, who were armed under their robes, " Lay hands 
on him." Upon this, Walworth drew a kind of scimetar (a short 
and broad back sword, being towards the point like a Turkish 
scimetar) which he wore, and struck the tyler such a blow on the 
head that felled him to his horse's feet. When he was down he 
was surrounded on all sides, so that his men coidd not see him, 
and one of the king's squires, called John Standwick, leaped from 
his horse, and drawing a handsome sword thrust it into his belly, 
and thus killed him. His men advancing saw their leader dead, 
when they cried out, "They have killed our captain: let us 
march to them and slay the whole." With these words they 
drew up in a sort of battle array, each man having his bent bow 
before nimv The king certainly hazarded much by this action, 
but it turned out fortunate, for when the tyler was on the ground 
he left his attendants, ordering not one to foUow him. He rode 
up to these rebellious fellows, and said to them, " Gentlemen, what 
arc you about f Tou shall have no other captain but me ; I cm your 
king, remain peaceable,*' 

When the greater part of them heard these words they were 
quite ashamed, and those inclined to peace began to slip away. 
Bichard led the rest into the fields at Islington, where, being joined 
by a large body of the loyal citizens, who came from all quarters 
to his support, he was enabled to intimidate, and, without spilling 
blood, to subdue them. Thus did these people disperse and run 
away on all sides, and the king and his lords returned to London 
in good airay. John Ball and Jack Straw were foimd hidden in 
an old ruin, thinking to steal away, but this they could not do, 
being betrayed by their own men. The king and the lords were 
well pleased with their seizure ; their heads were cut off, as was 
tlmt of Tyler, and fixed on London-bridge, in place of those of 
the gallant men whom they had beheaded. When the princess, 
the king's motiier, saw the king, she was mightily rejoiced, and 
said, ** Ha, ha ! fair son, what pain and anguish have I not suf- 
fered for you this day." " Certainly, madam," replied the king, 
** I am well assured of that ; but now rejoice and thank God, for 
it behoves us to praise him, as I have this day regained my inherit' 
ance, and the kingdom of England, which I had lost,** Kichard, at 
this time, was in his sixteenth year.* Froissart, vol, t., j». 666. 

* In a tern days after tho soppression of this insurrection the king, finding him- 
self ftilly restored to liis power, revoked all the charters of iVeedonv. vn^ \k«x^«aiiik. 
which ho had granted, and commissions were issued lo lYie ^\)i^^«&\io^o\Tv\ANXv^ 
different counties to try the delinquents. . These comn\\«s\oua \»ieT<i ««!«o\sa. ^"^ 
«> much sevorit/i especially by Sir Robert TressUWaji, C\\\cl 3\x*\\c<i Qt \Xv^ Yixwi* 
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UNPOPULARITY OP RICHARD H. 

Though Richard occasionally eyinced traits of courage and un^ 
derstanding, he was upon the whole a weak, tyrannical, aiid in- 
capable prince, liis taste for pomp and macnitiffpnce had become 
cxircmcfy burdensome to his people ; and though a terrible pUgoe 
and famine ravaged the country, he made no abatement in nil 
ridiculous and expensive pleasures. It Is said he dailr entertained 
ten thousand i>cr8ons. In his kitchen alone three nundbed do- 
mestics were employed, and the queen had the like number of 
women in her service. He valuca himself upon curpassing in 

• ■ ~ • • • f&dia" ■" 



splendour all the sovereigns in Europe, which fboliah Tanit, 
very chargeable to his subjects, necessarilr drew upon him thev 
aversion ; the chief cause, howerer, of his oownlall was the riolent 
seizure of the estates of Henry Bolingbroke, Dnke of Lwicaster, 
then an exile in France. Such a fla^ant act of li^uatice excited 
the indignation of all classes against the king, and compaasion 
fur the banished duke. Whilst these discontents were raging, 
Richard had the imprudence to undertake an ezpeditian to Ire- 
land, to revenge the death of Mortimer, Earl of March, and thni 
left the kingdom at Uie mercy of the mal-c<mtenta. 

Rtpin, voL iv,,p. 9d 

DUKE OF LANCASTER'S INVASION. 

The Duke of Lancaster hearing of Richard's baaeneea, and 
having received invitations from many powerful barons, determined 
to invade F^gland, and recover by force the rights of which ha 
had been unjustly deprived. He landed at Ravenspur, in Yak- 
shire, July 4th, 1399, and was immediately joined by the earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland, and many other power fu l 
noblemen and their followers. He marched southward, giying out 
that he was only going to recover possession of his iimeritance, 
which brought such immense multitudes to his standard, that they 
soon amounted to sixty thousand men. Shortly after he was 
joined by the regent of the kingdom, the Duke of York, with a 
considerable army. Every thing was now lost. Richard on land- 
ing from Ireland, instead of finmng the regent at the head of an 
army for the support of his authority, found him ranged on the 
side of his rival. He then disbanded his small army, and retired 
to Conway castle. Being almost alone, he saw no other altcma* 
tive than throwing himseUfon the mercy of his enemy. He sent one 
of his attendants to the duke, desiring a conference, and oflGoring 
on condition his life was secured, and an honourable pension graiu 
ted to himself and eight persons whom he should name, to resign 
the crown. The king then repaired to Flint, about ten miles from 
Chester, where the duke was now arrived. Next day the duke 
being come tf/ Flint, went to the king, who said to him, with a 

n^nrh, tbAt n.ort than 1,600 of theM uihAp]iy men were condenraed onJ ne«*ntiei 
4» trf'lon. Ifr. Umift ilisiety, roL ii ,f. 3IA. 
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cheerful countenance, " Cousin of Lancaster, you are welcome." 
Then the duke bowing thrice to the ground, replied, ** My lord the 
king, I am come sooner than you appointed me ; because the com- 
mon fieune of your people is, tiiat you have for this one and twenty 
years goyemed very ill and rigorously, with which they arc not aU 
satisfied ; but if it please God I will help you to govern them 
better for the ^ture." To which the king returned, ** Fair cou- 
sin, since it pleases you, it pleases us also/ 

In a few days the duke set out with his royal captive for Lon- 
don, the imfortunate kinj; was mounted on a sorry jade of a horse, 
and in the course of the journey had the mortification to hear the 
rery dregs of die people add insults to his misery, and heap 
curses on his government.* Kings qf England^ p. 63. 

DEPOSITION OF RICHARD H. 

Richard being now in the power of his enemies, the remainder 
of his history is very brief. A parliament being summoned, thirty 
five articles were prepared, in which he was accused of various 
crimes and misdemeanors ; and no one, with the exception of the 
Bishop of Carlisle, venturing to say any thing in his defence, he 
was solemnly deposed. The throne being thus declared vacant, 
the Duke of Lsmcaster, though not the nearest heir to the late 
possessor, rose from his seat, and having with great appearance 
of devotion invoked the name of Christ, and crossed himself on 
the breast and forehead, claimed the crown, in the followuig 
words : ** In the name of Fadher, Son, and Holy Ghost, I, Henry 
of Lsoicaster, challenge this rewme of Ynglonde, and the crowne 
with all the members and the upurtenances, als I that am decendit 
by ryght lyne of the blode, cumynge fra the good lord King 
Henry Thirde, and throughe that ryght God of his grace hath sent 
me, whith helpe of my xyn, and of my frcndas to recover it ; 
which rewme was in poynt to be ondonefor defaute of governance 

* Froissari, roL H.^ p. 892, speaking of Rlchanl's departure fh>m Flint Castio, In 
th« cnatody of the Duke of Lancaster, says :— " I heard of a linKular circiimstanw 
that happened which I must mention. King Richard had a greyhound calli'd Matli, 
bcautlflil beyond measure, who would not notice nor follow any one tut the king. 
Whenever the king rode abroad the greyhound was loosed by the person who had 
bim in charge, and ran Instantly to caress him, by placing his two fore-feet on his 
slionlders. It fell out that as the king and the Duke of Lancaster were conversing 
III the court of the eastlc, their horses being ready for them to mount, the grey- 
hound was tmtied ; but. Instead of running as usual to the king, he left him, and 
leaped to the Duke of Lancaster's shoulders, paying him every court, ar.d caressing 
him as he was formerly used to caress the king. The duke, not acquainted with 
this greyhound, asked the king the meaning of this fondness, snying, * What does 
this mean?* 'Cousin,' replied the king, *it means « great deal for you and very 
tittle (br me.' 'How?* said the duke; 'pray explain it.' * I understand by It,' 
answered the king, * that this greyhound fondles and pays his court to you this 
day as King of England, which you will surely be, and I shall be deposed, fbr the 
natural Instinct of the dog shows it to him ; keep him, therefore, by your side, for 
he will now leave me and follow you.* Tlie Duke of Lancaster trensurcil up what 
tlie king had aaid, and paid attention to the greyhonnd, who would never more lol- 
low Klchard of Bordeaux, but kept by the side of tlic l>ukc of Lancaster, as waa 
witnessed by thirty thousand men ** 
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GoUsfitith, /». 93. 

rER>ON AXD CHARACTER. 

He- 'was :aU anr. cniincnUy hand5on:c, and doth not seem to be 
naturally defivr.ve either in coiirarc or understanding; for on 
some occasions, particularly in :hc dangerous insurrections of the 

* Ttc i^z:ti c' K'.chATvl th« S«conJ is one cf iho#c historiod mysteries Trhlch, 
ri<:rh»D«. v:".: r.ivi r !<c c!cArcxl nj.. The s:>'7y which ^hakfpeara has adopted, of hJi 
s;>^>s--:n..t:-r. Ir ricnt of F.x:on, .nn.i h\* fcV.oxrcTK i* related byCazton, In his addi- 
tion *.'. Ilyc'o '.'s f*clpcroniccn^ -va* <s-«;«:«! by Kabyan, and of oourw fbnind Its wqy 

>i«1 compiler, however notices tlie oilier stories— thai 



Int'< H'>'.!: sliti. Tl:e h'^nost o\A compiler, however notices the other stories— that 
his i*Mii cMl.cr by conipuKtry famine or by votnniary pining. It is a remarkalils 
cor.flrnjaticiii of the l^elicf that KichanI .liil not ilie by the woands of a battle-axe, 
that wlii'n Ills tomb was openeii In We«tmln«ter Abbey, rome years rincc^ his skull 
WS4 f'liiTirl uiiinjared Thomas of Walsinizham, who was living at the time ol 
2i'hAnrM death, relates that the onhappy captive vtilimtariljr starved himsdf. His 
VkIv wan romnved to the Tower, whore it was publicly exhibited. There is another 
rii'.ry, tlint ISIchsrd escaped, and lived nineteen years In Scotland; bnt this has been 
nuidi 'Ilsputcd. 

NoU to KitighVt EJifion o/ SUa1c«peaTcr« llix:Kfird 11. 
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crowd, he ftcted with a degree of spirit and prudence superior to 
his yean ; and if he had received a proper education might have 
pro'ined a great and good king. 

Dr. Henry*s History^ vol, iVi,, /». Z9M, 

CHRONICLE. 

1382. John Wycliffe dies of apoplexy while assisting at mass 
at his rectory of Lutterworth. His oody was dug up forty years 
afterwards, and burnt for a heretic. 1397. Richard rebuilt West- 
minster HaU. Li this reign was brought in a fashion of wearing 
peaked shoes, tied to the knees with chams of silyer. Ladies used 
high-homed head dresses, with long trained gowns, and rode on 
side saddles, a fashion newly brought into the kingdom by Anne 
of Bohemia (the queen). At this time, there being no poor-laws, 
a table was provided in the haU of every nobleman and gentleman, 
for Uie refreshment of travellers, and every day a distribution was 
made at the gate to the poor of the neighbourhood of ^uch food 
as remained after the household had been fed. 



EEION OF HENBT 17. 

FBCU 1399 TO 1413 — 13 teass, 5 months, 20 days. 

CORONATION OF HENRY IV. 

rhc Duke of Lancaster left the Tower this Sunday, the 12th 
day of October, 1399, after dinner, on his return to Westminster ; 
he was bareheaded, and had roimd his neck the order of the King 
of France. The Prince of Wales, six dukes, six earls, and eighteen 
barons acccmipanied him ; and there were of knights and other 
nobility from eight to nine hundred horse in the procession. The 
duke was dress^ in a jacket, after the German fashion, of cloth 
of gold, mounted on a white courser, with a blue garter on his left 
leg. He passed through the streets of London, which were all 
handsomdy decorated with tapestries, and other rich hangings. 
There were nine fountains in Cheapside, and other streets he 
passed through, which peri>etually ran with white and red wines. 
lie was escorted by prodigious numbers of gentlemen, with their 
servants in liveries and badges ; and the different companies of 
London were led by their wardens, clothed in their proper livery, 
and with ensigns of their trade. The whole cavalcade amounted 
to six thousand horse, which escorted the duke from the Tower to 
Westminster. That same nieht the duke bathed, and on the mor- 
row confessed himself, as he nad good need to do, and according 
to his custom heard three masses. The prelates and clergy who 
had been assembled then came in a large body in procession &<»sl 
Westminster Abbey to conduct the duke thiuvet, «a!^. T^Xxar^si^Ssv 
th3 same manner, the duke and his loxda io\i!cy\\\x^^ \}t\KiA.. "W^^ 
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dukos, carls, and barons, wore long scarlet robes, vith mantlei 
trimmed with ermine, and large hoods of the same. The dukei 
and earls had three bars of ermine on the left arm a quarter of a 
yard long, the barons had but two. All the squires and knights 
hud uniform cloaks of scarlet lined with mineyer. In the pro- 
cession to the church the duke had borne oyer his head a lidi 
canopy of blue silk, supported on silyer stayes, with four golden 
bells mat rang at the comers, by four burgesses of Doyer, who 
claimed it as their right. On each side of him were the sword of 
mercy and the sword of justice ; the first was borne by the Prince 
of Wales, and the other by the Earl of Northumberland, consta- 
ble of England, for the Earl of Kutland had been dismissed. The 
procession entered the church about nine o'clock, in the middle of 
which was erected a scaffold, coyered with crimson doth, and in 
the centre a royal throne of cloth of gold. When the duke en- 
tered the church, he seated himself on the throne, and was thus in 
regal state, except haying the crown on his head. The Archi^op 
of Canterbury proclaimed from the four comers of the scaffold how 
God had given them a man for their lord and soyereign, and then 
asked the people if they were consenting to his being consecrated 
and cro"\vned king. They imanimously shouted out, ** Ay !** and 
held up their hands, promising fealty and homage. After this 
the duke descended from his tfirone, and adyanc^ to the altar 
to be consecrated. This ceremony was performed by two arch- 
bishops and ten bishops : he was stripped of all his royal state 
before the altar, naked to his shirt, and was then anointed and 
consecrated at six places, that is to say, on the head, the breast, 
the two shoulders, before and behind, on the back and hands ; they 
then placed a boimct on his head; and while this was 
doing the clergy chanted the litany, or the seryice that is 
performed to hallow a font. The king was now dressed 
m churchman's clothes like a deacon, and they put on him 
shoes of crimson velvet, after the manner of a prelate ; then they 
added spurs with a point, but no rowel, and the sword of 
justice was draTVTi, blessed, and delivered to the king, who put it 
m the scabbard, when the Archbishop of Canterbury eirded it 
about him. The cro-wTi of Saint Edward, which is arched oyer 
like a cross, was next brought and blessed, and placed by the 
archbishop on the king's head. When mass was oyer the king 
left the church, and returned to the palace in the same state as 
before. There was in the court-yard a fountain that constantly 
ran "with white and red wine from various mouths. The king 
then went to the liall to dinner. At the first table sat the king, 
at the second the five great peers of England, at the third the 
principal citizens of London, at the fourth the new-created 
knights, at the fifth nil knights and squires of honour. The king 
wrns served by the Prince of Wales, who carried the sword <5 
mercy, and oii the opposite side by the constable, who bore the 
sword of justice. At tnc bottom of the table was the Earl of 
Westmoreland with the sccptro. There were otJl-^ ^X >iva Vaxu^'s 
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table the two archbishops and seyenteen bishops. When the 
dinner was h^ over a kmght of the name of Dymock entered the 
hall completely armed, and mounted on a hanosome steed, richly 
barbed with crimson housings. The knight was armed for wager 
of battle, and was preceded by another knight bearing his lance ; 
he himself had his drawn sword in one hand, and his naked dag- 
ger by his side. The knight presented the king with a written 
paper, the contents of which were, that if any knight or gentle- 
man shouLd dare to maintain that King Henry was not a lawful 
soyereign, he was ready to offer him combat in the i)resence of the 
king, men and where ne should be pleased to appoint. The king 
ordered tilie challenge to be proclaimed by heralds in six different 
parts of the town and the nail, to which no answer was made. 
After King Henry had dined, and partaken of wines and spices in 
the hall, he retired to his priyate apartments, and all the company 
went to their homes. Thus passed the coronation day of King 
Henry, who remained that and the ensuing day at the palace of 
Westminster. Froissart, vol. it., », 700. 

TURBULENCE OF THE BARONS. 

Henry, in his first parliament, had reason to see that station 
which he had assum^, and the obstacles which he would meet 
with in goyeming an unruly aristocracy, always diyided by faction, 
and at present inflamed wim the resentments consequent on such 
recent conyulsions. The peers, on their assembling, broke into yio- 
lent animosities against each other ; forty gauntlets, the pledges 
of furious battle, were thrown on the floor of the house by noble- 
men who gaye mutual challenges ; and liar and traitor resounded 
from all quarters. The king had so much authority with these 
doughty champions as to preyent all the combats which they 
threatened ; but he was not able to bring them to a proper com- 
posure, or to an amicable disposition towards each other. 

Hume, vol. iti., p, 63. 

CONSPIRACY TO DETHRONE THE KING. 

The Earls of Rutland, Kent, and Huntingdon, and Lord 
Spencer, who were now degraded from the respectiye titles of 
AJbemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and Gloucester, conferred on tiiem by 
Richard, entered into a conspiracy, together with tiie Earl of 
Salisbury and Lord Lumley, for raising an insurrection, and for 
seizing the king's person at Windsor ; but the treachery of Rut- 
land gaye him warning of the danger. He suddenly withdrew to 
London ; and the conspirators, who came to Windsor with a body 
of 600 horse, found that they had missed this blow, on which all 
the success of their enterprise depended. Henry appeared next 
day at Kingston-upon-Thames, at the head of 20,000 men, mostly 
drawn from the city ; and his enemies, unable to resist his power, 
dispersed themsclyes, with a yiew of raising their foUovi^x^Vsk^^t!: 
•eyeral counties wldch. were the seat of UieVx Vntj^^^X. ^>^^^«^ 
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Adherencs of the king were hot in the pumiit, and cvciyvrhcn 
opposed themselves to their progress. The EairlB of Kcut atid 
Salisbury were seized at Cirencester hj the citizens, and were 
next day beheaded without further ceremony, accor^nff to the 
custom of the times.* The citizens of Bristol treated Spencer 
and Lumley in the same manner. The Eaii of Huntingdon, Sir 
Thomas Blount, and Sir Benedict Sely, who were also taken pri- 
soners, suffered death, with many others of the conspiratoni, by 
orders from Henry. And when the quarters of these luihappy 
men were brought to London, no less than eighteen bishops and 
thirty- two mitred abbots joined the populace, and met them with 
the most indecent marks of joy and exultation. 

Hitme, vol, uL, p, 63. 

EXCESSES OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Whilst Henry was endeayouring to recover his reputatioii, 
which had suffered a little since his accession to the throne, the 
Prince of Wales was entirely destroying his own, by his daily 
excesses. Though he had naturally a great and generous heart, 
he suffered himself to be corrupted Dy persons who, to senre their 
own ends, flattered his vicious passions, and diverted him fixnn 
the paths of virtue. His court was the recentacle of libertines, 
debauchees, buffoons, parasites, and the like, rfothing was talked 
of but the riotous and extravagant pranks of the prince, or his 
companioiis.f Such a conduct in a prince who was one day to 

* That the reader may form a notion of the barbarous nuuiner In which- ezeca- 
tlons for treason vrcre conducted, I will relate that of Sir TbomM Bkrantintte 
words of a contemporary writer : — *' He was hanged ; bat the haltor was soon cut^ 
and he was made to sit on a bench belbre a great fire, and the executlonoreanM, 
with a razor in his hand, and knelt before Sir Thomas, whose hands wore tied, 
t>cgfflng him to pardon his death, as ho must do his oflBce. Sir Thomas asked, ■ Ars 
you tiie person appointed to delirer me from this world?" The executioner 
answered, * Yes, sir, I pray you pardou me.* And Sir Thomas kisied him, and 
pardoned him his death. The executioner knelt down and opened hit belly, and 
cut out his bowels strait fh>m below the stomach, and tied them with a string that 
the wind of the heart sliouid not escape, and threw the bowels Into the flre. Then 
Sir Thomas was sitting before the flre, his belly open, and his bowels bamli^^ betire 
him. Sir Thomas Erpyngham, tiie king's chamberlain, insulting Btount, said to 
him in deridion, * Go, seek a master that can cure you.* Dlonnt only answered, * 7c 
Deum laudimtu. lUcssed be the day in which I was bom, and blessed be this daj, 
for I sliall die In the service of my sovereign lord, the noble King BIduund.* The 
executioner knelt down before him, kissed him in an humble manner, and soon 
after his head was cut off, and he was quartered.** Litigard, re/, iv., p, tn. 



t The royal amusements In the famous Boar's Head Tavern, In Eastcbeap, _ 
thus described in tlie old play of the " The Famous Victories," on which ftittikt^ 
peare founded Iiis comc<lios of Henry tlie Fourth : — ** This night, aboat two hoozs 
ago, there came the young prince, and three or four more of his companions, and 
ealled for \vlne good store, and then they sent for a noise of musicians, and wen 
very merry for the space of an hour ; then, whether their music liked them not, or 
whether tiicy had drank too mucli wine or no, I cannot tell, Imt our pots flew 
against the walls : and then they drew their swords, and wont Into the streets and 
fotight, and some took one part and some took another. The prince Is sent to the 
Counter, by the Lord Mayor ; Oaddiill, the prince's man, who robbed the oarrleft 
is taken bcfunt the Lord Cliief Juittico; and the young prince, who got out of tiN 
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Bit on the throne, Tras very amazing to the considerate, who could 
not help dreading the consequences. However, amidst these 
apprehensions a ray of hope was seen to shine, in a yery untx- 
pected mark of moderation given by the prince. One of his 
fayourites being arraigned for felony before the chief justice, 
William Oascoigne, he resolved to be present at the trial, with 
the design to overawe the judge. But his presence not prevent- 
ing the criminal's condemnation, he was so transported with pas 
sion that he struck the judge on the face. The chief justice thus 
afironted, considering the consequences of such an action without 
regarding the quality of the offender, commanded him to be 
arrested on the spot, and conveyed to prison. Then was seen 
what would never have been expected, the prince quiet as a lamb, 
submitting without a murmur to the judge's orders, and suffering 
himself to be led to prison like a private person. The judge's 
courage and the prince's moderation were equally pleasing to the 
king : nevertheless, Henr^, who was excessively jealous of his 
crown, could not help givm^ ear to the people's msinuations that 
his son had ill designs ogamst him. The belief troubling him 
greatly, he would perhaps have proceeded to extremities, in order 
to prevent the imagined danger, had not the prince taken timely 
care to prevent his suspicions, by expressing deep contrition for 
his follies, denying any attempt upon his person or government, 
and begging hun to cause his actions to be examined, as though 
he were one of his meanest subjects. The king seeing with what 
frankness the prince offered to ^'indicate himself, grew perfectly 
easy,' and restored him to favour. Rapin^ vol, u^p, 503. 

THE PRINCE'S SEIZURE OF THE CROWN. 

Henry's continual fear of losing his crown, by reason of the many 
attempts to wrest it from him, increased with his years. Every 
time he went to bed he ordered it to be laid on his pillow, lest it 
should be seized before he was dead. One day havmg fallen into 
BO strong a fit that he was thought to have resigned his last breath, 
the Prince of Wales took u^ the crown and carried it away ; soon 
after, the king recovering his senses, and missing the crown, asked 

Counter as suddenly as hejgot In, rescued the thief, and gave the Lord Chief Justice 
a box on the ear.'* 

The old {real) Boar's Head Tavern was destroyed In the great fire of London. 1666. 
and its snccensor, that rose up out of the ruins, was recently swept away with the old 
London-bridge ; but of the original Boar's Head there remains a very Interesting, 
and to all appearance authentie relic. In Whitechapel, some years since, there 
was a hillock called the Mount, traditionally supposed to hare been formed out of 
the ruoDlsb of the great Are in 1666. Upon the clearing awaj* of that mount an 
oaken carving of a boar's head, in a tVamo work formed of two boar's tusks, was 
fbaod In a half burned state. The diameter of this curious relic was four inches 
and a half; on the back of the carving was a date 1568, and a name, which by 
eompanson with some records correspond with tlie name of the tavern-keeper of 
that year. It is supposed tliat this curious and very spirited carxing was suspended 
in the tavern. The origitiai was exhibited at the London Institution, and after- 
wards came into the posaeiQion of Mr. Windus, of Stamford 11 ill. 

Sou to KniffhCt edUion itf Shaksptart, Fir$t Part ^nnu\ W . 

M 
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what had become of it ; beiii£ told the prince had takeu it he sent 
for him, and asked whether he would rob him of his royalty eyen 
before his death, the prince replied, " He neyer had any such 
Uioughts, but belieying him dead he had taken the crown as his 
lawful heir, and the only person who had a right to pretend to it ; 
neyertheless he thanked God he saw him again recoyered, and 
heartily wished he might liye long to wear it himself; "at 'the 
same tune he went for the crown and laid it in its place. 

Rapin, vol, t., p. 503. 

DEATH OF HENRY IV. 

Though Henry was only in his forty-sixth year, he bore about 
him all the symptoms of declining age. Soon after Archbishop 
Scroop's conspiracy he became affected with the most loathsome 
eruptions on ms face, which, by the common people, were con- 
sidered as a punishment for the death of that prelate ; and a suc- 
cession of epHeptio fits, gradually increasing in yiolence, was now 
hurrying hun to the graye. The prospect of his fate brought, we 
are told, to his recollection, the means by which he had acquired, 
and the blood by which he had preseryed, the crown. He began 
at length to doubt the certainty of his fayourite maxim, that the 
success of the enterprise was a proof that it had receiyed the ap- 
probation of Heayen. His last fit seized him while he was pray- 
mg in St. Edward's Chapel, at Westminster. He was carried into 
the Abbot's chamber, and quickly expired, on the 19th March, 
1413.* Lingardf vol. tr., p. 321. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

Hemy was of middle stature, of regular form, and perfectly 
skilled m. all the exercises of arms and chiyalry ; lus countenance 
was seyere rather than serene, and his disposition sour, sullen, and 
reserycd ; he possessed a ^eat share of courage, fortitude, and pe- 
netration ; was naturally miperious, though he bridled his temper 

* He was carried to the Abbot of Westminster's lodgings, wliich were nearer than 
his own. Some time after, recovering his speech and finding himself in a strange 
place, he asked where he was ; he was told at the Abbot of Westminster's, in a 
chamber called Jerusalem : these words putting him in mind of a prediction of a cer- 
tain person made some years before, that he woold die in Jerusalem, he thouf^t 
only of dying. Rapin, vd. i., p. 503. 

Of the Jerusalem chamber, which is attached to the S. W. tower of Westminster 
Abbey, scarcely any of the original features remain ; nothing, indeed, of the interior 
that probably existed bi the time of Henry IV. The original chamber was built 
about U t'S, at a time when the bnildlngs immediately attached to the Abbey were 
extensively repaired or re-erected. 

There is a strange story told by Clement Majrdestone, on the authority of one of 
the persons employed to convey the khig's body by water firom Westminster for in- 
terment at Canterbury ; finding themselves in danger irom a storm, they threw the 
dead body into the river (near Oavbsend), in imitation of the mariners who treated 
the prophet Jonah in that manner, and proceeding to Cantertrary, deposited tiM 
empty coffin in the grave, fiecent disooferies of hay-bauds, &c., in tbe eoAn 
eQiTotonu tbi» statement. 
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with, a great deal of caution ; superstitious, thougli without the 
least tincture of virtue and true religion ; and meanly parsimonious, 
thoughjustly censured for want of economy and ill-judged profu- 
sion. He rose to ^e throne by perfidy and treason ; and established 
his authority in ^e blood or Ms subjects, and died a penitent for 
his sins, because he could no longer enjoy the fruit of his trans- 
gressions. Smottet, 

CHRONICLE. 

1400. Geoffirey Chaucer the poet died, aged 72. His friend and 
companion Gower, who joined nim in reforming the English lan- 
guage, died soon aiter. 1402, Sept. 14. Battle of Homudon Hill. 
1404, Jan. 15. William Wickham, Bishop of Winchester died, 
aged 80.* 1403, July 21. The Battle of Shrewsbury. 1405. 
Great gims first used in I^gland at the siege of Berwick. 1407. 
A terrible plague raged in London, which swept off above 30,000 
inhabitants. 141 1 . Guildhall rebuilt as it now stands. About this 
time gipsies were first known in England ; they were called 
Egyptians. In this reign flourished the celebrated Sir Richard 
Wnittinffton, thrice Lord Mayor of London ; he built Newgate, 
above huf of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, andtne Library in Grey 
Friars, now called Christ's HospitaL Whittington College, near 
Stepney, also owes its foundation to the same munificent benefactor. 



BEION OF HENBT Y. 

reoM 1413 TO 1422 — 9 yeabs, 5 months, 11 days. 

HENRY'S REFORMATION. 

As soon as his father expired the young king retired to his 
closet, spent the rest of the day in privacy and prayer, and in the 
evening hastened to his confessor, a recluse in the church of West- 
minster, by whom he was confirmed in his resolution to atone for 
the scandal of his past, by the propriety of his subsequent conduct. 
The dissolute companions of his pkasures were instantly dismissed ; 
men of knowledge and experience were invited round the throne ; 
and those who by checking his excesses had earned the enmity of 
the prince, found themselves, to their surprise, honoured with the 
approbation and friendship of the king, f As an act of justice he 

* He wAi celebrated for his genius In architectnre. Henry III. rebuilt Windsor 
Castle b.v his direction ; lie was preferred to tbe See of Winchester in 1367> and soon 
after madt. Lord Chancellor of England. It is said that being represented to the 
king as a man of no learning, and not fit for a blshoprlck, he told the king, tliat 
what he wanted In learning himself he would supply by being the founder of learn- 
ing ; accordingly be built the new College at Oxford, and the College at Winchester, 
which he designed as a nursery for that of Oxford ; upon this last foundation ho 
settled an estate for a warden, ten fellows, two school-masters, and seyenty 
scholars. 

t The Chief Justice Oascolgne himself, who trembled to approafiIv<!bA-W!^ vcv- 
•ence, met with praises Insteadof reproitchet for \t\i\tMXwiA^QKX««xA^^%»^:!^a^^ 
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set at Hberty €tie Earl of March, who from his childhood had been 
kept in confinement by the late monarch, for no otbcr jcrime than 
his right to the throne. After some time he restored the son of 
Hotspur, an exile in Scotland, to the honours and hereditary es- 
tates of the Percics ; and when the remains of the unfortunate 
Kichard were removed by his orders frx)mLanglcYto Westminster 
Abbey, he testified his respect for that prince by attending as 
chief mourner in the fimenil procession. Ungard, vol. r.,/>. 2. 

BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. 

At day break on Friday, the 25th October, 1415, the French army 
drew up in order of battle, in three lines, in the plain of Agincourt, 
through which was the route to Calais. As soon as they were 
formed they seated themselves in companies, as near as possible 
to their respective banners, awaiting with full confidence of vic- 
tory the approach of the English. Henry rose at the earliest 
dawn, and immediately heard mass ; he was habited in his ** cott 
(TAnnet,*** containing the arms of France and England quarterly, 
and wore on his bacinet a magnificent crown. Bemg equipped for 
action, he mounted a small grey horse, and without commanding 
the trumpets to sound, orde^d his men out of their quarters, and 
drew them up in order of battle upon a fine i>lain of young com. 
The main body of the English army, consisting of men-at-arms, 
was commanded by Henry in i>er8on ; the vanguard, by the Duke 
of York, was posted as a 'W'ing on the right ; and the rear guard, 
commanded by Lord Camois, as a i^ing on the left ; the archers 
were placed between the wings in the form of a wedge, with 
their poles (long stakes sharpened at each end) fixed before them, 
to defend tnem from an attack of cavalry, and the flanks were pro- 
tected by hedges and coppices. E>-erything being prepared for 
the contest, Henry rode along his lines, and addressed them with 
great spirit and effect. After the armies had remained in the same 
position for some hours, each waiting the advance of the other, 
a negociation was commenced with the view of forming a truce, 
but the terms proposed by the English king not being acceded to, 
^e venerable Sir Thomas Erpingham, a kmght of the garter, and 
a soldier of the highest reputation, was ordered to array the ar- 
chers, and place them in front, and he exhorted all in Henry's 
name to flgnt vigorously ; then riding before the archers, he drew 
them up, and when this was done he threw his baton into the air, 
cxclaimine, ** Now strike," which was answered by a loud cry ; 
after which he dismounted, and placed himself in the king's bat- 
to persevere in the same rigorous and impartial exeeatlon of the laws. The sur- 
priKc of tliosc who expected an opposite behaviour augmented their satisfaction { 
and the character of the young king appeared brighter than if it had never boea 
shaded by any errors. //««*. vol iii ., p. 87. 

* Literally, ** coats of atms,** or Jupons embroidered with th^ arms of the owner* 
then the usual costume in the field of persons entitled to bear coat armour ; tlie^ 
art cow called tabards, and are only wora by beraldi* 
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tallion, who was also on foot, opposite his men, with his banner 
borne before him. It was now between ten and eleven in the 
forenoon, and Henry, finding that the greater part of the day had 
been wasted, and that the French would not approach, but were 
probably either waiting for reinforcements, or expecting to oblige 
him to surrender for want of provisions, resolved to commence the 
attack. Having issued the command, "Banners advance," the 
soldiers immediately prostrated themselves to the grotind, be- 
seeching the Almighty ; and each of them put a small piece of 
earth into his mouth, in remembrance, as has been conjectured, 
that they were mortal, and formed of dust.* They then marched 
towards the enemy in three lines, if\ith great firmness and intre- 
pidity, uttering repeated shouts, and with their trumpets sounding. 
The constable, on seeing them approach, after earnestly admonish- 
ing his men to confess their sins and fight bravely, ordered his 
advanced guard to march towards the English, which they cUd, 
crying, " Montjoye! montjoye.** The battle commenced by the 
English archers shooting their arrows as soon as they were within 
reach of the enemy, and much execution was done among them 
before the combatants closed. The French cavalry, posted along 
tiie flanks, attacked the archers on each side ; but the division 
commanded by Elignet de Brabant, admiral of IVance, which con* 
sisted of eight himdred horse, and was intended to break through 
them, was reduced to about one hundred and fifty, who attempted 
it in vain, being compiled to retreat jfrom the voUies of arrows. 
Sir William deSaveuse, with three hundred men-at-arms, like- 
wise ffallantly endeavoured to accomplish this object, but he was 
immediately killed : his followers were repulsed by the archers 
placing their pointed stakes before them ; and the horses being in- 
furiated by wounds from tiie arrows, became unmanageable, great 
part of them, with their riders, rolling on the earth from pain, 
whilst the others fled at the utmost speed upon the van threw it 
into cqnfusion, and forced it back on some newly-sown groimd. 
Of this fortunate circumstance Henry took instant advantage, by 
causing his men to advance upon them with the greatest celerity, 
at which moment the flanks of both armies unmerged into the 
woods on each side. When the French advance guard, who had 
boldly marched towards them tinder the great disadvantage of 
having the sun in their eyes came near, whether from the effect of 
the heavy discharges of arrows, which pierced through the sides 
and beavers of their bacinets, or with the view of sooner penetra- 
ting the English lines, they suddenly formed themselves into three 
divisions, and charged with so much impetuosity in the three 
places where the banners stood, that for a short period the English 

*Thi8 slngnlar custom had been Introdnced bj the peasants of Flanders before the 
great victory which they gained over the French cavalry at Conrtray, In 1302. A 
priest stood in fh>nt of the army, holding the consecrated host in his hand, and 
each man, kneeling down, took a particle of earth in his month, as a sign of his 
desire, and an acknowledgment of his nnworthlness to receive the sacrament. 
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gave way ; but quickly rall3riiig, they recoTered thior ground, 
and repulsed their assailants with, tremendous loss. The conflict 
was then voy severe, and as soon as the English archers had ex- 
hausted their arrows, they threw aside their bows, and fought with 
oyerwhelming impetuosity with the swords. bilL lances, and 
hatchets, with which the neld was corered, slaying all before thenu 
A dreadful slaughter consequently took place in the van of the 
French army, and the assailants speedily reached the second line, 
which was posted in the rear of the first. For a time the Englirfi 
met with a spirited opposition, but the confusion which produced 
the defeat of the van nOw extended to this division, and those 
immense numbers upon which they placed such reliance became 
the chief cause of meir destruction. Standing upon soft ground 
and heavily armed, without sufficient room to move, they neces- 
sarily impeded each other ; and being thus unable to offer any 
matmal resistance, they fell victims as much to the unfortunate 
situation and circumstances in which they were placed, as to the 
valour of their enemies.* When the French lines gave way, the 
Duke of Alencon mounted his horse, with the hopes of rallying 
the fugitives ; but finding it impossible, he returned to the scene 
of danger, and after i>erformingprodigies of valour was slain, whilst 
in personal combat with the King of England. The rear seeing what 
had befallen their companions, took to flight, leaving only the 
chief leaders on the field ; and such of them as survived were 
made prisoners. At that moment great numbers of the French 
who had been routed, including part of the rear guud, collected 
as if they intended to renew the conflict, and Henry being infor- 
med that l^ey had actually attacked his rear, and plund^:^ his 
baggage, expected that he was to be again engaged, an event 
wmch from ue amount of his prisoners, who womd of course join 
their countrymen, he had every cause to fear might prove fatal ; 
imperative necessity consequently dictated what no other circum- 
stance could possibly palliate, and every man was ordered to put 
his prisoner to death. They refused, however, to obey ; and it 
would be an honourable trait in the character of the conquerors, 
if the refusal sprang from feelings of honour and humanity ; but 
unfortunately this reluctance is attributed to an unwillingness to 
lose the benefit of their ransoms, as the greater part were persons 
of distinction. An esquire, and tvi'o hundred archers were there- 
fore ordered to perform the horrible office, who obeyed the com- 
mand in a maimer which is described as having been ** a fearful 
sight to see." In this shocking massacre few were spared except- 



* The men-r.t-arms were encumbered by the weight of their armonr to such a 
dcflrree as to bo nearly Incapable of moving. They wore heavy breast atid back 
plntcs of steel, which reached to their knees, t)e8idos armour for their ]eg», an<l 
hanue cols, or gorgets of steel, which were placed over the (.amail that hung from 
the bacinet ; their horses at every step sunk so deeply In the mud, tliat it required 
|.*cat exertion to extricate them, and the narrowness of the place caused thek ar> 
chftTS to l>eso croWv.ed as to p*-c«*cnt them from drawing their boi\s. 

Sir U. A'ieolaa* Aifineo rUp.l\l 
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inff the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and some other illustrious 
inolTiduals. The English archers, to whose gallantry and 
steadiness the yictorv may be chiefly attributed, wore little 
armour, but were habited in jackets, and had their hose loose, 
with hatchets or swords hanging from their girdles, and many were 
barefooted and without hats, whilst others had cans of thick 
leather crossed with iron. The battle lasted about tnree hours ; 
the slaughter on the part of the French was appalling, and cannot 
be more forcibly described than in the words of one of the chro- 
niclers who witnessed it. *' When some of the enemy's van were 
slain, those behind pressed oyer their bodies, so that the living fell 
oyer the dead, and others again fiedling on them, they were im- 
mediately put to death ; ana in three places near Henry*s ban- 
ners, so large was the pile of corpses, and of those who were 
thrown upon them, that the Englisn stood on the heaps, which 
exceeded a man's height, and butchered their adversaries below 
with their swords and axes." The French, indeed, fell almost 
passive in their lines. The total loss of the French was about 
ten thousand slain on the field ; that of the English appears 
to have been about twelve hundred; most of the dead were 
afterwards buried in enormous trenches.* Henry being left 
master of the field, walked over the plain, attended by several 
noblemen, and returned solemn thanks to God for his success. 
Whilst the soldiers were employed stripping the dead, he called 
to him Montjoye, the principal herald of France, and asked him 
whether the victory belonged to him or to the King of France ; 
to which Monljoye replied, *'tohim;" the king then asked the 
name of a casue which he saw near him, and being told that it 
was called Agincourt, ** then" said he, ** as aU battles should bear 
the name of uie nearest fortress to which they occur, this shall bo 
for ever called the Baltle of Agincourt," 

Sir Harris Nicolas* Agineourtf p, 109, 

HENRY'S RETURN TO ENGLAND. 

Henry arrived at Dover on the 17th of November ; the crowd 
plunged into the waves to meet him, and the conqueror was 
carried in their arms from the vessel to the beach ; the road to 
London exhibited one triumphal procession. The lords, commons 
and clergy, the mayor, aldermen and citizens conducted him into 
the capital; tapestry, representing the deeds of his ancestors, 
lined the walls of the houses ; pageants were erected in the 
streets; sweet wines ran in the conduits; bands of children 
tastefully arrayed sans his praise, and the whole popidation 
seemed intoxicated with joy. Lingard, vol, »., p, 24. 

* A square of 25 yardt was measured. In which three trenches were dug each of 
the width of twelve feet, and firo thousand eight hundred men were there buried, 
the ground was afterwards consecrated by the Bbhop of Guisnes, and was sur- 
rounded iiy A tbicliliedge of thorns, to prevent the wolves and dogs from devouring 
iff contents; a chapel wasaOerwards tiuUt there by the Marchioness of Tra*Joic> 
court. This chapel was destroyed in 1793. and its materiala «avs\Q^'«A v» <:wv«ucn>kX 
(iiga-stycs. IfM to Sir H. NicolaV Agincourl^ ip. VSkV« 
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During this splendid scene, which lasted from ten in the 
morning until three in the afternoon, Henry's deportment was 
strikingly modest and unassuming ; he was simply attired in a 
purple robe, and rode gravely along, attended by a very small 
retinue, his thoughts being apparently occupiea with gratitude 
to Pro^-idencc for his triumph, and he seemed wholly indifferent 
to the honours rendered him by his grateful subjects. The most 
illustrious of his prisoners, guarded by soldiers, brought up tlie 
rear of his train, and so anxious was he to avoid exciting popular 
applause that he would not allow the helmet he wore at Agmcourt, 
which,&om its battered state, bore manifest proof of the (jUuiger he 
had encoimtered, to be exhibited on the occasion ; nor woiud he 
permit the minstrels to compose or sing songs in his praise, but 
persisted in attributing the merit of his victory to God alone. 

Sir Harris Nicolas Agincourt^ p, 156. 

DEATH OF HENRY V. 

Intending to join the forces of the Duke of Burgundy against 
the Dauphm, at the siege of Cone-sur-Loire, Henry caused him- 
self, beins enfeebled by an acute disease which his physicians had 
not the skill to cure,* to be placed in a litter, and departed from 
Senlis to Melun, but he daily grew so much weaker that he was 
forced to return to the castle of Yincennes, near Paris, where he 
took to liis death-bed. Finding himself mortally ill, he called to 
him his brother, the Duke of Bedford, his uncle of Exeter, the 
Earl of Warwick, Sir Louis de Kobesart, and others to the number 
of six or eight of those in whom he had the greatest confidence, 
and said that he saw with grief it was the pleasure of his Creator 
that he should quit the world. He then addressed the Duke of 
Bedford, and delivered to him his last will with regard to the 
government and his family ; this done, he demanded of his phy- 
sicians how long they thought he had to live. They delayed an- 
swering the question directly, but not to discourage hope they 
said that it depended solely on the will of God whether he would 
be restored to health. He was dissatisfied with this answer, and 
repeated his request, begging them to tell him the truth ; upon 
this they consulted together, and one of them, as spokesman, 
falling on his knees, said, " Sire, you must think on your soul ; 
for u^ess it be the will of God to decree otherwise, it is impos- 
sible that you should live more than two hours." The kmg, 
hearing this, sent for his confessor, some of his household, and 
his chaplains, whom he ordered to chaunt the seven penitential 
psalms. When they came to "Benigne fac Domine,*' where 
mention is made, " Muri Hierusalem," he stopped them, and said 
aloud that he had fully intended, after he had wholly subdued the 
realm of France to his obedience,_and restored it to peace, to have 
gone to conquer the kingdom of J erusalem, if it haia pleased his 

* Hy different writers described as a dysentery, a fistula, and a pleurisy. 

Note to IJnt/md, vol. v., p, 46. 
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Creator to hare granted him longer life.* Having said this, h« 
allowed the priests to proceed, and shortly after, according to the 
prediction of the physicians, gave up the ghost the last day oi' 
August, 1422, in tne 34th year of his age. 

MoutireUt, vol, t.,p.483. 

FUNERAL OF HENRY V. 

The body of King Henry was carried in cpreat funeral pomp, 
attended by the English princes, liis household, and a multitude 
of other people to the Church of Notre Dame, in Paris, where a 
solemn service was performed ; after which it was conveyed to 
Rouen in the same state, where it remained a considerable time. 
The royal coffin was placed within a car drawn by four large horses, 
having on its top a representation of the deceased monarch in boiled 
leather, eleganUv pamted, with a rich crown of gold on the head ; 
in his right hand a sceptre, in his left a golden ball, with his face 
looking to the heavens. Over the bed on which the representation 
lay was a coverlid of vermillion silk interwoven with beaten gold. 
When it passed through any towns, a canopy of silk (like to what 
is carried over the host on Uorpus Christi day) was borne oyer it. 
In this state, attended by his princes and the knights of his house- 
hold, did the funeral proceed from Rouen straight to Abbeville, 
where the body was placed in the church of St. Ulfran, with ro>vs 
of priests on each side of the coffim, who d&j and ni^ht incessantly 
chaunted requiems. Masses were daUv said for his soul in the 
churches of all tlie towns through whicn the funeral passed, from 
break of day until noon. From Abbeville the procession proceeded 
to Heshen, and thence to Montreul, Boulogne and Calais. Durins 
tlie whole way there were persons on either side of the car, dressed 
in white, carrying lighted torches : behind it were his household 
clothed in black, and after them his relatives in tears,. and dressed 
in mourning. At about a league distance followed the queen, with 
a numerous attendance. From Calais they embarked for Dover, 
and, passing through Canterbury and Rochester, arrived in London 
on Martinmas Day. When the funeral approached London, fif- 
teen bishops, dressed in pontificatibus, several mitred abbots and 
churchmen, with a miiltitude of persons of all ranks, came out to 
meet it. The churchmen chaunted the service for the dead as it 
passed over London Bridge, through Lombard-street to St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Near the car were the relations of the late king utter^ 
ing loud lamentations. On the collar of the first horse that drew 
the car were emblazoned the ancient arms of England ; on that 
of the second the arms of France and England quartered, the same 
as he bore during his lifetime ; on that of the third the arms of 

* Ilame, remarking on this determination, says, ** So iiigeiiloas nre men in du- 
colvlng themselves, that Henry forgot In these moments ail tlie blood spilt by his 
BmhiUoo, and received comfort flrom this late and feeble resolve, which, as the 
mode of these enterprises was now iMist, he would certainly never have caxdoIVtx^A 
asccntion." 
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France simply ; on that of the fourth horse were painted the arms 
of the noble king Arthur, whom no one could conquer : there were 
three crowns or, on a shield azure. When the funeral service had 
been royally performed in the cathedral, the body was carried to 
be interred in Westminster Abbey with the kings his ancestors. 
At this funeral, and in regard to eyerything concerning it, greater 
pomp and expense were made than had ever been done for two 
hundred years at the interment of any kiujK jof England ; and even 
now as much honour and reverence is daily paid to his tomb, as 
if it were certain he was a saint in paradise.* 

MonstreUt, vol. t., p, 485. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

The exterior figure of this great prince, as well as his deport- 
ment, was engaging ; his stature was somewhat above the middle 
size, his cotuitenance beautiful, his limbs senteel and slender, but 
full of vigour, and he excelled in all warlike and manly exercises. 
He possessed many eminent virtues ; and if we give indulgence 
to ambition in a monarch, or rank it as the vulgar are inclined 
to do, among his virtues, they were unstained by any considerable 
blemish. His abilities appeared equally in the cabinet and in the 
field. The boldness of his enterprises was no less remarkable 
l^an his personal valour in conducting them. He had the talent 
of attachmg his friends by his affietbility, and of gaining his 
enemies by address and clemency. Hume^ vol, tit*., p, 117. 

The splendour which conquest threw rotmd the person of 
Henry during his life still adheres to his memory, four centuries 
after his death : but he was not only a warrior, he was also a 
statesman. Lingard, vol, v., p, 48. * 

CflRONICLE 

1416. Lanthoms first hung out at night in the city of London, 
for the convenience and safety of the citizens. 1417. Holbom 
first paved. 1418. Sir John Oldcastle, the chief of the Lollards, 
burnt in St. Giles-fields ; his execution was attended with circum- 
stances of imusuAl barbarity, he was burnt, suspended by chains 
from a g^ows. 1419. Lmcoln College at Oxford founded by 
Richard Tleming, Bishop of Lincoln. In this reign the palace at 

» Monstrelet relates a Joking expression respecting Henry, which he says was 
afterwards often repeated. Sir Sarrasin d'Arley, nncle to the Yidame of Amiens, 
being laid up with the gout, was very anxious to learn news of what was going 
on, and questioning his ponrsuivant, named Ilaurenas, if he had heard any par- 
ticulars of the death of the King of England, he said he had, and he had even seen 
his corpse at Abbeville, in the church of St. Ulfyan, and tlien related how he was 
attired, nearly as has been before described. The knight then asked him on his 
faith, if he had diligently observed him. On his answering that he had, ** Now 
on thy oath tell me, " added Sir Sarrasin, ** if he had tiis boots on." ** Ko, my lord, 
by my faith he had not. " The knight then cried ont. ** Hawents, mp pcitd friends 
>»ever bilUvt me if be has not h/t them in frantti** 
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Bichmond, and the castle of Kenilworth were rebuilt. Linen 
was considered a great luxury-, and little used. Playing cards in- 
dented in France, it is said, to amuse the unfortunate Charles YI., 
when suffering from mental derangement. 

The ecclesiastical history of this period is principally remark- 
able from the severe laws enacted against the Lollards. One of 
them enacted, that whoever read the scriptures in English should 
forfeit lands, chattels, goods, and life, and be condemned as here- 
tics to God, enemies to the state, and traitors to the kingdom ; 
that they should not have the benefit of any sanctuary ; and that 
if they continued obstinate or relapsed after pardon, they should 
first be hanged for treason against the king, and then burned for 
heresy against God. Ball^fol, 46. T, EUhatn, p, 33. 



BEIOH OF HEHBT VL 

FaOH 1422 TO 1461 — 38 years, 6 months, 4 days. 

THE INFANT KING. 

Directly after the obsequies of her husband Kathenne retired 
to Windsor Castle, to embrace her babe, and pass the first weeks 
of her widowhood. Her little child was eight months old on the 
day of his warlike father's death. 

When the parliament met she removed to London, and passed 
through the city on a moving throne, drawn by white horses, and 
surrounded by aU the princes and nobles of England. The infant 
king was seated on her lap, ** and those pretty hands," says one 
of our quaint chroniclers, "which could not yet feed hunself, 
ii^re made capable of wielding a sceptre ; and he who was be- 
holden to nurses for milk, did distribute sustenance to the law, 
and justice to his nation. The queen, with her infant on her 
knee, was enthroned among the lords, whom, by the chancellor, 
the Uttle king saluted, and spoke to them at large his mind by 
means of another's tongue." The king conducied himself with 
extraordinary quietness and gravity, considering he had not yet 
attained the age of twelve months. Two days before the opemng 
of the parliament, in 1425, Katherine entered the city in a chair of 
state, with her child sitting on her knee. When they arrived at 
the west door of St. Paul s Cathedral, the duke protector lifted 
the infant king from his chair, and set him on his feet, and then, 
with the Diike of Exeter, led him between them up the stairs 
going into the choir, from whence the royal infant was carried to 
the mgh altar, where be kneeled for a time, a traverse liaving been 
prepared for him. It is expressly said *<that he looked sadly 
about him," and then he was borne into the chiirchyard, and 
there set upon a fSedr courser, to the infinite delight of the people, 
and so conveyed through Qieapsidje to St. George's-bar, to his 
own manor of Kennington. At Kennington PalaAe^ 'SLsdCckSscoL^ 
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and her royal son reposed till the 30th April, when they set out 
on a grand procession through the city to AVestmin^jtcr Palact*. 
The httle king was held on a great white horse, and the people 
flocked in mmtitudes to see him, declaring he had the features of 
his father, and loaded him with blessings. Being come to the 
palace, Elatherine seated herself on the throne in the Whitehall, 
where the House of Lords was held, with the infant sovereign on 
her lap. Agnes Stricklantts Queens, vol, in,, p. 140. 

JOAN D'ARC. 

Charles VII., the King of France, dissuaded by the entreaties of 
his queen and the fair Agnes Sorel* from his ignoble intention 
of retreating from the English, who, after numerous successes, 
were besieging the city of Orleans, had determined to dispute 
every inch of ground with his imperious enemy, and perish with 
honour in the midst of his friends, rather than yield mgloriously 
to his bad fortune, when relief was unexpectedly brought him by 
another female of a very different character, who gave rise to one 
of the most singular revolutions that is to be met with in history. 
In the village of Domremi, near Yancouleurs, on the borders of 
Lorraine, there lived a country girl called Joan D'Arc; she was 
servant in a small inn, and in that station had been accustomed 
to tend the horses of guests, to ride them to the watering places, 
without saddle, and perform duties which in larger houses are 
generally performed by men. She was twenty-seven years of 
age, of an irreproachable life, and hitherto had not been remarked 
for any striking singularity. The siege of Orleans, the progress 
of the English before that place, the great distress of its brave de- 
fenders, had turned thither the public eye, and Joan, inflamed by 
the general sentiment, was seized with a wild desire of bringins 
relief to France in its present distresses. Her inexperienced 

* Agnei Sorel wat to distinguished for lier loTdineM that she wm calleJ ** The 
Fairest of the Fair," and ** The Lady of lieauti," as well on account of her per> 
soiial charms, as because the king had given her for life the castle of lleaut^. sur 
Marne. near Paris. It is said that Charles's affection for her caused him to neglect 
public business, but that Agnes contrived to excite htm with such animosity 
against the English, that it was principally by her influence they were driven out 
of tlie iiingdom, and France was saved. It is said slie assured him that an astro- 
loger had foretold to her that she would captivate the affections of the greatest 
king in the world, but that this prediction had no reference to him, rince he ne- 
glected to establish his authority in a state wliich his enemies had usurped, and 
that in order to accomplish it she would be obliged to repair to the court of Engi:uid. 
These reproaches roused the king from his lethar,;y, and he took the field to gra- 
tify at once ills love and his ambition. Mon»treM,w)i. it,, p. 177. 

The latter part of the life of this renowned beauty, to whom France is so much In- 
debted, was passed in penitence and diarlty at Jumi^gei iu Normandy, where she 
died, and was buried in the church of the Viigin. No vestige of the monument 
erected to her memory is now to be found in the church, but a portion of it foriua 
the balcony of a house in Bouen, where still may be read tlie h)scr!ption : — 

'* Dvme He B^auti, dt Roqu^f^rriertt d'lsMOudun el de F«rnOf-iMr- ^Nr, peleute 
tntr* inutet gena, el qui Itrgement dan fait df sea Jetders tuuc (gt aes rt a*s f>*u9rs§ 
laqueile t ^jmasa. 
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mind, working day aiid night on this favourite object, mistook 
the impulses of passion for heavenly inspirations, and she fancied 
that she saw visions and heard voices, exhorting her to re- 
establish the throne of France, and to expel the invaders. An 
uncommon intrepidity of temper made her overlook all dangers 
ivhich might attend her in such a path ; and thinking herself 
destined by heaven to this office, she threw aside all that bashful- 
ncss and timidity natural to her sex, her years, and low station. 
She went to Vancouleurs, procured admission to Boudricourt, the 
governor ; informed him of her inspirations and intentions, and 
conjured him not to neglect the voice of God, but second her in 
her glorious enterprise. Boudricourt treated her at first with 
some neglect ; but on her repeated solicitations, he began to re- 
mark something extraordinary in the maid, and was at length 
determined to send her to the French court. 

It is pretended that Joan, immediately on her admission, knew the 
king, though she had never seen his race before, and though he 
purposely kept himself in the crowd of courtiers, and laid aside 
everything in his dress and apparel which might distinguish him. 
She offered to him, in the name of the Creator, to raise the siege of 
Orleans, and conduct him to Khcims, there to be crowned and 
anointed, and on his expressing doubts of her mission, she re- 
vealed to him a secret respecting himself, which nothing appa- 
rently but inspiration could have discovered to her. As the in- 
strument of her future victories, she demanded a particular sword, 
which was kept in the church of St. Catharine of Fierbois, which, 
though she had never seen it, she described by all its marks, and 
mentioned the place where it had long loin neglected. An assem- 
bly of grave doctors and theologians examined Joan's mission, 
and pronounced it undoubted and supematui*al. She was inter- 
rogated also by the parliament of Poictiers, who come to the same 
conclusion. 

There was no lonser any doubt of her acting under the Divine 
influence, and all ner requests were complied vnth ; she was 
clothed in man's attire, armed cap-d-pU^ and shown in that 
marshal habiliment before the whole people. Her dexterity in 
managing her steed, though acquired m her former occupation, 
was regarded as a proof of her mission, and she was received 
with the loudest acclamations by the spectators. 

Her first exploit was triumphantly to carry provisions into 
Orleans in the face of the enemy ; she next compelled them to 
raise the siege, and retreat, and, after many gallant actions, she 
performed the last part of her promise, by conducting the king to 
Rheims, where he was crowned. During the ceremony the maid, 
with her consecrated banner imfurled, stood by the lung's side; 
as soon as it was over she threw herself on her knees, embraced 
his fret, declared her mission accomplished, and with tears soli- 
cited his leave to return to her former station ; but the king was 
unii^'illlng to lose the services of one who had hitherto ^¥Q\'<i.d.^ 
useful, and, at Ms earnest request, she coiv&etvX^ Xft T^xascctv '^fcc^ 

o 
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the anny, to strcngtheii that throne which she had iix a great inca. 
sure established. Had the history of the Maid of Orleans, as she 
was now called, here terminated, mankind would have been at a 
loss to account for her extraordinary exploits ; but her subsequent 
miscarriages tended only to show that she was an unfortunate 
visionary, whom a heated imagination had inspired with superior 
energy. She had been several times wounded ; on one occasion 
she received an arrow in her neck ; she retreated for a moment, 
pulled out the arrow with her own hand, had her woimd dressed, 
and then hastened back to head her troops. At the siege of Lux- 
embourg, where she fell into the hands of the English, she be- 
haved with her accustomed intrepidity; twice sne drove the 
enemy from their entrenchments ; finding their numbers increase 
every moment, she ordered a retreat ; when hard pressed by her 
pursuers, she turned upon them, and made them again recoil ; but 
Deing deserted by her friends, she was at last surroimded, and 
taken prisoner. The common opinion was that the French offi« 
cers, in en'vy of her renown, purposely exposed her to this ^tal 
accident. 

The English made a barbarous and most unjustifiable use of 
their capture. Instead of being treated as a prisoner of war, she 
was consigned into the hands of the ecclesiastics, who accused her 
of sorcery, idolatry, impiety, magic, and other unintelligible 
crimes. Loaded with irons, and clothed in her military apparel, 
she was introduced before her merciless persecutors. At mrst ehe 
behaved with ^eat firmness ; but brow-beaten and over-awed by 
men clothed with the ensigns of a sacred character, which she had 
once been accustomed to revere, her spirit was at last subdued, and 
those visionary dreams of inspiration gave way to the terror of 
that punishment with which she was threatened. She publicly 
declared herself ready to recant, acknowledged the illusion of her 
imaginary revelations, and promised never more to maintain them. 
Her sentence was then mitigated ; she was sentenced to perpe- 
tual imprisonment, and to be fed during life on bread and water. 

This, however, was not enough to satisfy the barbarous ven- 
geance of her holv prosecutors. Suspecting that the female dress 
she had consented to wear was not agreeable to her, they placed 
a suit of man's apparel in her apartment, and watched we effect 
of that temptation. On the sight of the dress in which she had 
acquired so much renown all her former ideas and passions re- 
vived, and she ventured to clothe herself in the forbidden gar- 
ment. Her insidious enemies caught her in that situation ; her 
fault was interpreted to be no less Uian a relapse into heresy ; no 
recantation would suffice, and no pardon could be grantea her. 
She was condemned to be burnt in the market-place at Kouen, 
and the infamous sentence carried into execution on the 30th of 
May, 1431. t Such is a brief history of the celebrated Maid of 

t Linganl, to., v., p. 90, gives the following affecting account of her execution :— 
**SliQ WW led sobbing and struggling to the stake, nor did the expectation of a 
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Orleans. The more generous superstition of the ancients wonld 
have erected altars to her memory, while Christian bigots, imder 
the senseless charge of heresy and magic, consigned the heroine 
to the flames. HumCf vol, iit.fp, 142. 

INSURRECTION OF JACK CADE. 

An Irish adventurer, whose real name was John Cade, but who 
had assumed that of Mortimer, cousin to the Duke of York, seized 
the moment when the public mind was greatly irritated against 
the king and the government, to imfurl the standard of insurrec- 
tion. At the head of twenty thousand men he marched to Black- 
heath. Henry Instantly dissolved the parliament, and simmioning 
his forces, advanced to London. Many messages passed between 
the king and the feigned Mortimer, who deliverea the wishes of 
his followers in two papers, entitled "The Complaints of the 
Commons of Kent," ana " The Requests of the Captain of the 
great Assembly in Kent." Henry had levied between fifteen and 
twenty thousand men, with whom he had marched to suppress 
the insurgents ; but Cade withdrew before the king's arrivjd, and 
was pursued by a detachment under Sir Humphrey Stafford. At 
Sevenoaks he turned on his pursuers, put them to flight, killed 
their commander, and arrayed himself in the knight's armour. 
When the news was brought to Blackheath the royjdists began to 
waver; the requests of the Kentish men they now thought 
reasonable, and it was asked why they should fight against their 
coimtrymen, who had taken up arms in defraice of their national 
liberties. At the peftuasion of the Lords, who distrusted, or pre- 
tended to distrust the fidelity of their followers, Henry sent to 
the Tower his chamberlain, the Lord Say, one of the most ob- 
noxious ministers, disbanded his forces, and retired to the Castle 
of Kehilworth. Lord Scales, with a thousand men, undertook 
the defence of the Tower. Cade resumed his former position on 
Blackheath, and two days* later took possession of Southwark. 
The mayor had summoned a common coimcil, in which, after a 
long debate, it was resolved to offer no resistance; and in the 
afternoon Cade entered in martial array, cutting with his sword 
the ropes of the drawbridge as he passed ; and on coming to 
** London Stone" struck it with his sword, saying, " Now is Mor* 

heavenly deliverer forsake her, till she saw the fire Undled at her feet ; she then 
burst into load exclamationfl, protesting her Innocence, and Invoking the aid of the 
Aimightjr, and Just before the flames enveloped her, was seen embracing a cruclflx, 
and calling on Christ for mercy." 

The visitor to Rouen wUl find in a comer of the Flace de la Pncclle, an old house, 
the Hotel du Bouigtheronde, on pulling a bell at the gate he is admitted into a 
eourt-yard, on the left hand of which Is a long hall or gallery, having on the exte- 
rior of its walls the fiUT'famed ba$ reliefs of the interview of Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. on the field of the cloth of gold. In this hall, according to popular 
tradition, the Maid of Orleans was tried and condemned, and from a window which 
overlooked the place, the Duke of Bedford witnessed her execution. The church on 
the opposite side of fte place, in which the martyred heroine passed her last night 
in prayer, is now a wheelwright's shop. The ancient moDomctit ^«&\^V^9»rk^\& 
1755 by Uie present fountain. 
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timer lord of London.*' He preserved the strictest discipline 
amone his foUowers, and in the evening, to prevent disorder, led 
them oack into the Borough. He acted in the same manner the 
next day, but compelled the mayor and judges to sit in the Guild- 
hall ; and having, by some means which are not mentioned, got 
possession of Lord Say, arraigned him before them, bills of in- 
dictment were immediately found against the prisoner, the 
Duchess of Suffolk, the Bishop of Ssdisbury, Thomas Daniel, 
and several others who, in the parliament at Leicester, had been 
pointed out as the accomplices of the late minister. Fortunately 
the rest were absent. Lord Say pleaded the privilege of the 
peerage, but was hurried to the standard in Cheapside, and imme- 
diately beheaded. His son-in-law, Cromer, sheriff of Kent, was 
soon afterwards discovered, and underwent the same fate.* On 
the third da^ a few houses were pillaged, and the citizens fearing 
the same violence on the next morning, determined, with the 
assistance of Lord Scales, to defend the bridge, and exclude the 
insurgents. Cade received intelligence of their design, and a 
bloody conflict ensued during the night ; sometimes the citizens, 
sometimes the men of Kent prevailed; but at the end of six 
hours the royalists were in possession of the bridge, and a short 
truce was taken by mutual consent. The Archbishops of Canter» 
bury and York, wno were in the Tower, deemed this a favourable 
moment to divide the insurgents ; and the Bishop of Winchester, 
crossing the river, carried with him pardons under the great seal 
for aU who should immediately return to their homes. The offer, 
after some demur, was gratefully accepted, and the army imme- 
diately dispersed. Cade, however, repenting of his credulilr, 
again unfurled his banner, and found men pr^ared to rejoin it. 
But their number was too small to attack the City ; they retired 
from Southwark through Deptford to Rochester, and there quar- 
relled among themselves respecting the partition of their plunder. 
The captain in despair moimted his horse, and fled in the direction 
of Lewes, but was hotly pursued by Iden, the sheriff of Kent, 
and taken and beheaded in a garden at Heyfield. Iden conveyed 
the dead bodv to London, for the satisfaction of the king and 
council, and claimed the reward, 1,000 marks, for himself and his 
companions. Lingard, vol, v., p, 137. 

MARGARET OF ANJOU. 

This heroic woman, whose name bears so distinguished a place 
in the annals of England, was the dau^ter of Rene, Titular King 
of Sicily, and niece of the Queen of France ; she is described by 
contemporary chroniclers as possessing ** rare perfections alike of 
mind and body.*' Courageous, ent^rising, and reflective, she 
was bom for dominion, and although extraordinary reverses and 

* Holfnshed SAys,— " With these two heads, placed on poles, this bloody tnitchv 
entered the city again, and in despite caused them at every street to kiss tc^ethMr, 
ic the great detestation of ail beholders.** 
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misfortunes attended her erentful life, she never for an instant 
quailed, or forgot her high estate ; but equally great in power and 
in sorrow, maintained to the last her dearly-bousht tiUe of the 
heroine of Aniou, England's warrior queen. Married at the 
early age of fifteen* to Henry VI., a man whose character 
was most singularly opposed to her own, she soon discorered his 
utter incapacity for goyemment, and aroused by the intrigues of 
the Duke of York and his faction, who, presuming on the timidity 
and want of firmness in the " priest-like Henry" were gradually 
working his ruin, she boldly took upon herself the care of the 
state, and supjplied by her energy and talent the qualities which 
were wanting m her husband. 

Her strong mind and indomitable coiirage, asserting their natu- 
ral superiority over the weak and the irresolute, placed her at once 
(as is daily perceptible in all conditions of life with those who 
possess the like advantages), by tacit and imiversal acknowledg- 
ment, in her hiph position, and auring five-and-twenty years hard 
fighting, both in me field and the council chamber, she proved 
to the world she had not mistaken her vocation, llie courage 
and misfbrtimes of the heroine of Anjou have ever been fruitful 
themes for our historians, and when we read in their pages the 
capture of the king at St. Albans, the death of the Duke of York 
at Wakefield, the lall of the mighty kin^-maker, the Earl of War- 
wick, at Bamet, the defeat of me royalists at Hexham, the mur- 
der of Prince Edward at Tewkesbury, the imprisonment and mur- 
der of King Henry in the Tower, and the establishment of ihe 
white rose on the throne, we see in them all spirit-stirring pas- 
sages in the life of the warrior queen ; and when we close the 
chequered records with her death in poverty and exile, the reflec- 
tion will steal upon us that a life of ambition is a life of sorrow, 
and that great qualities in man or woman seldom bring happiness 
to their possessors.f Historical Characters, p, 47. 

* The lady Margaret, being transported from Dieppe, landed at Forchestcr, (torn 
whence she was conveyed by water to Hampton (Southampton), and rested there 
In a place called Ood's house, from whence she went to Southwick, and was mar- 
ried to the king on the S2nd April, 1445, at Tichfield Abbey; and from thence she 
was honourably conveyed by the lords and estates of tills land, which met her in 
sundry places with great retinues of men in divers liveries with their sleeves broi- 
dered, and some beaten with goldsmiths work, in most costly manner, and speci- 
ally of the Duke of Gloaceaier, who met her with five hundred men in livery, and 
was conveyed to mackheath, where she was met by the Lord Blayor, alder- 
men, and sheriffs of the city, in scarlet, with the crafts of the same, all riding ou 
horseback In blue gowns, with broidered sleeves and red hoods. On the 18th May 
nho was conveyed with her train through Southwarke, and so through the city of 
London, then beautified with pageants and divers histories, and other shows of 
welcome, marvellous, costly and sumptuous. On the aoth May she was solemnly 
crowned at Westminster. This woman excelled all otiiers as well in beauty and 
favour a»' wit flnd policy, and was of stomach and courage not inferior to any. 
Ilcr badge was the daisy flower. ^7ot^e'« Annals, p. 633. 

t BliMi Agnes Strickland, In her most elaborate and interesting history of ih\^ 
nnfortanate princess, thus eloquently records her death : — ** The last tie that bound 
Margaret to the world was severed by the death of her father, and she wished tc 
end licrdays In profound retirement. ITer efforts to <iVsU!«i ^<^\sRftivR» ^\\»s« 
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THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 

The claim of the Duke of York to the crown of England, ri 
the descendant of the third «on of Edward III., against that ojf 
Henry VI., who derived his descent from the Duke of Lancaster, 
the fourth son of Edward, being recognised by many of the prin- 
cipal nobility and the greater part of the Commons, who were 
exasperated by the loss of France, the insolence of the queen and 
her favourites, and the supincness and incapacity of the king, it 
was determined that measures should be taken to overturn the 
existing government, and establish the direct succession. 

The first movement of the duke to try the disposition of the 
people lor his cause was the insurrection of Jack Cade ;* aud 
although the result of that popular outburst was for the moment 
unsatisfactory, the seeds of disaffection were sown, and it re- 
quired but little to cultivate them into full-blown rebellion. The 
white and red roses, which the two factions had assumed for their 
badges, soon began to be seen in the caps of their several retainers 
and partizans, and it was not long before secret meetings and 
plottmgs merged into open war, and the houses of York and Lan- 
caster commenced at St. Albans the fatal struggle for supremacy, 
which lasted thirty years, was signalised by twelve pitched battles, 
is computed to have almost entirely ammiilated the old nobility, 
and cost the lives of two kings, one prince, ten dukes, two mar- 
quesses, twenty-one earls, twenty-seven lords, two viscounts, one 
lord prior, one judge, one hundred and thirty- three knights, four 
hunted and fifty-one esquires, and eighty-four thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-eight private soldiers. 

Kings of England ^ /», 73. 

THE EARL OF WARWICK. 

This nobleman, commonly known from the subsequent events 
by the appellation of the king maker, had distinguished himself 
by his gallantry in the field, by the hospitality of his table, by 
the magnificence, and still more by the generosity of his ex|)ense, 
and by the spirited and bold manner which attended him in all 
his actions. The undesigning frankness and openness of his cha- 

murdered husband and son were incfrcctaal ; bnt till the last day of her lire she 
employed some fnithfUl ecclesiastics in Kngland to pcrfonn at thehnmblo graves of 
her loved and lost ones those offices deemed needAil for the repose of their soals. 
On her dcnth-bed she divided among: tier fhithftil attendants the fo-w valuables that 
remained from the wreck of her fortunes ; and worn out with the pressure of her 
sore afflictions of mind and bod}*, slie closed her troublous pilgrimage at the cha- 
teau of Damprierrg, August 25th, in the flfty-Arst year of her age. She wvs 
buried in the cathedral of Angers, in the same tomb with her royai parents, with- 
out epitaph or inscription, or any other memorial excepting her portrait painted on 
glass in a window of the cathedral.' Qwens of England^ vol. iv,p. Sli. 

* TTume says — ** It was Imaginetl by the court that the Duke of York had 
secretly instigated Cade to lilo attempt, in order to try by that experiment the dia- 
positioM«> of the people to his title and family." Jtsipir and Spencer both assert 
Uiat't'ade was suborned by tiic duke 
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ractcr rendered his conquest oyer men's affections the more certain 
and infallible ; his presents were regarded as sure testimonies of 
esteem and friendship, and his professions as the overflowings of 
his genuine sentiments. No less than thirty thousand persons 
are said to have lived daily at his board, in the different manors 
and castles which he possessed in England. The military men, 
allured by his munificence and hospitality, as well as oy his 
bravery, were jealously attached to his interests ; the people in 
general bore mm an unlimited affection ; his numerous retainers 
were more devoted to his will than to the prince or to the laws ; 
and he was the greatest, as well as the last of those mighty barons, 
who formerly overawed the crown, and rendered the people inca- 
pable of any regular system of government.* 

Hume, vol. iiV.,/). 182. 

* In the absence of an authentic chronicle the followtntr graphic description of 
Warwiclc House, and the person of the mighty king-malier, by Sir Edward Lytton 
liulwcr, presents a faithful illustration of the state of the Neville's, witli tlic cos- 
tume and domestic arrangements of the period : — ** The Earl of Warwick was 
seated near a large window that opened upon an inner court, which gave commu- 
nication to the river. The chamber was painted in the style of Heniy III., with 
huge figures representing the Battle of Hastings, or rather, for there were many 
separate pieces, the Conquest of Saxon England ; the ceiling was groined, vaulted, 
and emblazoned with the richest gildhig and colours ; the chimney-piece (a modem 
ornament) rose to the roof, and represented in bold reliefs, gilt and decorated, the 
signing of Magna Charta; the floor was strewed thick with dried rushes and 
odorous herbs ; the tUmlture was scanty but rich, the low-backed chairs, of which 
then were but four, carved in ebony, had cushions of velvet, w ith fringes of massive 
gold ; a small cupboard, or beaufet, covered with carpf tx de euir (carpets of gilt 
and pafaited leather) of great price, held various quaint and curious ornaments of 
plate, inwrought with precious stones ; and besides this— a singular contrast— on 
a plain gothic table lay the helmet, the gauntlets, and the battle-axe of the 
master. The eail was in the lusty vigour of his age ; his hair, of deepest black, 
was worn short, as in disda'n of the effeminate fashions of the day ; and fVetted 
bare tram the temples by the constant and early friction of his helmet, gave to a 
forehead naturally loAy a yet more majestic appearance of expanse and heiglit; 
his complexion, though dark and sun burnt, glowed with rich health ; the beard 
was closely shaven, and left in all its remarkable beauty the contour of the oval face 
and strong Jaw— strong as If clasped in iron ; the features were marked and aqui- 
line, as was common to those of Nonnan blood -, the form spare, but of prodigious 
width and depth of chest, tiie more apparent (torn the fashion of the sliort surcoat, 
which was thrown back, and left In broad expanse a placard, not of holiday velvet 
and sal ins, but of steel, polished as a mirror, and inlaid with gold. When the eari 
rose to receive liis guest his great stature, which iVom the length of his limbs was 
not so observable wlien he sate, actually startled him ; tall as he was himself, the 
earl towered abote him, with his high, majestic, smooth, unwrinkled forehead, 
like some paladin of the rhyme of poet or romancer ; and, perhaps, not only in 
this masculine aavantage, but in the rare and harmonious combination of colossal 
strength, with lithe and graceful lightness, a more splendid union of all the out- 
ward qualities we are Inclined to give to the heroes of old never dazzled the eye, or 
Impressed the fancy. The faded portrait of Bichard Neville, Earl of Warwick, In 
the Rous Koll, preserved at the Herald's College, does Justice at least to the height 
and miijesty of his sf aturo. The portrait of Edward IV. is the only one iu that 
lor;; series which at all rivals the stately proportions of the king-maker. He 
slain at the JSattie of Karnct, 14th April, 1471. 

Latl qfthe Banms, vol, i.,p, 160. 
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MURDER OF HENRY VI. 

^n tf^e ^tte mtt ttntntUtf^ of i^as* 1472, poore It^iif 1|m» 
At 5(ixtt, 8 UttU before trei^rfnetr of Us realme, anti nwptrlau 
rrobine, teas noto in ti^e ^otiicr of IContion, ssoi^Ieti of (Ms Itte aiili 
all tDotltrlQ feltcitU hv JSntl^sit% Bnkt of ^Unct%ta (as t(»t con* 
stant fame ranne), to^icf^e to tf^e intent t^ IKpng iStytnaiti ^fs 
Ibrot^er »honVts ht clere ont of all seaet suspicion of solrain irnta^ 
sion, mnrtf^ereti t^e sattr figng toit^ a tragger.* 

HalPs Chronicle. 

On the morrow he was brought through Comhill from th^ 
Tower, with a great company of men bearmg weapons, as they 
would have led him to some place of execution, to St. Panrti 
Church in London, in an open coffin, bare faced, where he bled ; 
thence he was carried to Blackfriars, and there bled ; and thence 
to Chertsey Abbey, in a boat, where he was buried ; but since, 
by Richard III., in the second year of his reign, remored to 
TVindsor, where he was buried without the chancel, at the soutb 
door of the quire of Windsor Chapel, where he was worshipped 
by the name of " Holy King Henry," whose red hat of yefyet 
was thought to heal the head-ache of such as put it on their 
heads. There he rested for a time ; but now his tomb being taken, 
thence it is not commonly known what has become of his body. 
Thus ended the king his transitory life, having enjoyed as greftt 
prosperity as favourable fortune could afford, and as great troublei^ 
on the other side as she frowning could point out ; yet on both 
sides he was patient and virtuous, that he may be a pattern oi 
most perfect virtue, as he was a worthy example of fortune's in- 
constancy ; he was plain, upright, free from fraud, wholly ^ven 
to prayer, reading of scriptures, and alms-giving ; of such inte- 
grity of life that uie bishop, who had been his confessor ten years, 
announced that he had not at that time committed any mortal 
sin. Stowe*s Annah, p, 705. ' 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

His stature was rather above the middle standard, his limbs sHm 
and wcdl formed, his countenance mild and benevolent, and, but 
for his imhappy mental malady, and his many troubles, which began 
even in his early days, and wrought premature decay, he would 

* To natisfy the credalons it was reported, as had formerly been reported of 
Richard II.. that he died of grief; bat thou^rli Edward might silence the tongues, 
he could not control the thoughts or the pens of his eabjects ; and the writers who 
lived under the next dynasty not onb' proclaim the murder, but attribute the black 
deed to the advice, if not the dagger, of the youngest of the royal brothers, 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester. Linffard, oo/. v., p. 2 1 3. 

It is a curious fact, that the wcapou said to have been employed in the perpetra- 
tion of tills disputed murder was preserved, and long regarded in tlie neighbour- 
hood of Readlug as a relic. " The warden of Caversham," wrote Jolm Loudon, 
•• was accustomed to show many pretie relics, among which were the holy dagger 
that Wiled King Heniy." Ag/nes Striclland's Queens, vol iii , p. 305 
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have been thought well faroured. He was studious, inoflensive, 
and derout. a lover of justice, and an enemy to cruelty and the 
shedding of blood ; and although by the weakness of his intellect 
he was but in title a king, his blameless private life claimed for 
him respect and commiseration. Kings of England^ p, 76. 

CHRONICLE. , 

1430. Orders were issued for every person worth £40 per 
annum to take the order of knighthood. 1430, Dec. 17. Henry 
VI crowned Kine of France at Paris. 1441. King's College at 
Cambridge, and Eton College founded by Henry VI. 1447. 
Grammar schools first established. The Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, begun by Queen Margaret, finished by Elizabeth, Queen 
to Edward IV., in 1466. 1463. This year the first Lord Mayor's 
show in London, and John Norman, the mayor, in a stately barge, 
built at his own expense, attended by the city companies in their 
barges, built in imitation of that of their city magistrate, and de- 
corated with flags and banners, first went to Westminster to 
qualify for his office. 1464. Cofiee first imported from Arabia. 
23rd May, 1466. The Battle of St. Albans. 1466. The art of 
spinning, throwing and weaving silk, practised by a company of 
women in London, called Silhwomen, who continued to monopo- 
lise that trade for twenty-five years, when it was first undertaken 
by men. 1460, Dec. 31. The Battle of Wakefield, in which the 
Duke of York was slain. 1461, Feb. 2. The Battle of Morti- 
mer's Cross. 1461, March 2. King Henry VI. deposed. 



EEIGN OF EDWABD IT. 

FKOM 1461 TO 1483 — 22 tears, 1 month, 6 days. 

QUEEN MARGARET AND THE ROBBER. 

The fate of the imfortunate royal family, after the Battle of 
Hexham, was singular ; the queen Margaret of Anjou, flying with 
her son into a forest, where she endeavoured to conceal herself, 
was beset during the darkness of the night by robbers, who, 
either ignorant or regardless of her quality, desj>oiled her of her 
rings and jewels, and treated her with the utmost indignity. The 
partition of this rich booty raised a quarrel among them, and 
while their attention was thus engaged, she took the opportunity 
of making her escape with her son into the thickest of the forest, 
where she wandered for some time, overspent with hunger and 
fatigue, and sunk with terror and affliction. \Miile in this 
wretched condition she saw a robbei approach with his naked 
sword, and finding she had no means of escape, she suddenly em- 
braced the resolution of trusting entirely to his faith and generosity. 
She advanced towards him, and presenting to him the young 
prince, called out to him, ** Here my friend ^ /rommtt to -^wwit tat*. 
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the safety of your king's son** The man, whose htunftnity and 
generous spirit had been obscured, not entirelv lo^t by his yici- 
ous course of life, and struck with the singularity of the event, 
was charmed with the confidence reposed in him, and TOwed not 
only to abstain from all injury against the princess, but to dcTOte 
himself entirely to her service. By his means she dwelt some time 
concealed in the forest, and was at last conducted to the sea coast, 
whence she made her escape into France. Hume, vol, til., p, 225. 

MARRIAGE OF EDWARD IV. 

It chanced that Edward visited Jaquetta, the Duchess of Bod- 
ford, and her husband Wydeville, Lord Rivers, at Grafton, where 
he saw their daughter Elizabeth, a woman of superior beauty and 
accomplishments, and the relict of Sir John Grey, a Lancastrian, 
who had fallen at the second battle of St. Albans. 

The lady Grey seized the opportunity to throw herself ai the 
feet of her sovereign, and solicit him to reverse the attainder of 
her late husband in fiavoiir of her destitute children. The king 
pitied the suppliant ; and that pity soon grew into love. To marry 
a woman so far beneath him, without the advice of his coimcil, and 
at a moment when his throne tottered under him, was a dans^^us 
experiment. But the virtue of Elizabeth was proof against we arts 
of the roy^ lover, and his passion scorned the cooler calculations 
of prudence. About the end of April, 1464, when the friends of 
Henry were assembling their forces in Nortiiumberland, he re- 
paired to Stony Stratford, whence early in the morning he stole 
in great secrecy to Grafton. The marriage ceremony was per- 
formed by a pnest, in the presence of his clerk, of the Duchess of 
Bedford, and of two female attendants. 

After an hour or two Edward returned to Stony Stratford, and 
pretending lassitude from hunting shut himself up in his chamber. 
Two days afterwards he invited hmiself to Grafton. To divert the 
attention of the courtiers, their time was wholly occupied vrith 
the pleasures of the chase ; nor did the king and Elizabeth ever 
meet in private till the duchess had ascertained that the whole 
family had retired to rest. Thus he spent four days ; and then 
returning to London, issued orders for his army to join him in 
Yorkshire. But before his arrival in the north the war had been 
ended by the two victories of Hed^ley Moor and Hexham ; and 
after his return it became the principal subject of his solicitude 
to open the matter to his coimcillors, and to obtain their appro* 
bation. For this purpose he summoned at Michaelmas a general 
coimcil of the peers to meet in the abbey of Reading ; and the 
Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick, though they are sup- 
posed to have disapproved of the marriage, taking Elizabeth by 
the hand, introduced her to the rest of the lords, by whom, in the 
presence of the king, she was acknowledged and complimented 
as queen. Soon afterwards a second council was held at West- 
minster, and an income was settled on her of four thousand markF 
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a year. But notwitstanding this outward show of approbation, 
there were many who murmured in private, and could Ul disguise 
their jealousy at the elevation to the throne of a woman whose 
father a few years a^o was no more than a simple knight. On the 
feast of the Ascension the king created thirty-eight knights of the 
Bath, of whom four were prudently selected from the citizens of 
London. The next day the mayor, aldermen, and different com- 
panies met the queen at Shooter's Hill, and conducted her in state 
to the Tower. On the Saturday, to gratify the curiosity of the 
populace, she rode in a horse litter through the principal streets, 
preceded by the newly-created knights. Her coronation followed 
on the Simday, and the rest of the wec^ was devoted to feasting, 
tournaments, and public rejoicings. Lingard, vol. uL,p, 183. 

ASSASSINATION OF PBINCE EDWARD, 

After the field (of Tewkesbury) was ended. King Edward made 
a proclamation that whosoever could bring Prince Edward to him 
alive or dead, should have an annuity of a hundred pounds 
during his life, and the prince's life to be saved. Sir Kichard 
Croft^, a wise and valiant knight, nothing mistrusting the king's 
former promise, brought fdrth his prisoner Prince Edward, being 
a goodly, feminine, and a well featured young gentleman, whom, 
when King Edward had well advised, he demanded of him how 
he durst so presumptuously enter into his realm with banner dis- 
played. The prince, being bold of stomach and of a good courage, 
answered, saymg, ** To recover my father's kingdom and inheritage 
from his father and grandfather to him, and from him, after him, 
to me lineally divoluted." At which words King Edward said 
nothinff, but with his hand thrust him from him (or as some say, 
stroke him with hid gauntlet), whom incontinent they that strode 
about (which were George, Duke of Clarence, Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, Thomas, Marquis of Dorset, and William, Lord 
Hastings) suddenly murdered andpiteously mangled ; Hie bitter- 
ness of which murder some of the actors after in their latter days 
tasted and essayed by the very rod of justice and punishment 
of God.Hi8 body was homely interred with the other simple corpses 
in the church of themonast^ of Black monks in Tewkesbury. 

ffairs Chronicle* 

JANE SHORE. 

Jane Shore, who forms the interesting subject of Rowe's popular 
tragedy, was bom of respectable parents in London ; but, unfor- 
timateiy, views of interest, more uian the maid's inclinations, had 
been consulted on her marriage ; and her mind, although framed 
for vii'tue, was unable to resist the allurements of the gay and 
fascinating king. But though seduced from her duty, she still 
made herself respectable by her other virtues; and the ascendent 
which her charms and vi'\'ucity enabled her long to maintain over 
her royal lover, was employed in acts of beneficence and endea- 
vours to soften the natural ferocity of his chax«jc\&x« K!S^J^x ^^^ 
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death of Edward ehe experienced a neat reverse of fortune. 
She first became the mistress of Lord Hastings, and O'U'ing to her 
connection with that nobleman, during the protectorship of Uie 
Diike of Gloucester, she was accused of sorcery and witchcraft, 
and having, in conjunction with Hastings, attempted by her incan- 
tations to destroy the life of that bloody tyrant. This charge was 
too ridiculous even for that age ; besides which the protector 
adduced nothing in its support except his shrivelled arm, an 
infirmitv it was notorious he had borne from his birth. He was 
resolvca, however, on her punishment. He next accused her of 
lewdness, of having been guilty of leaving her husband and living 
^vith other men ; this charge could not be denied, accordin^y she 
was sentenced to do penance on the Sunday following in St. JPaul's 
church in a white sheet, with a wax taper in her hand, before all 
the people. The ceremony is thus described by a contemporary 
writer : ** She was brought clothed in a white sheet by way of 
procession, with the cross carried before her, and a wax taper in 
her hand to St. Paul's church, from the bishop's palace adjoining. 
In all this action she behaved with so much modesty and decency, 
that such as respected her beauty more than her fault, never were 
in greater admiration of her than now." 

After doing penance, this unfortunate woman was entirely 
abandoned, and languished out the remainder of her days in 
solitude and indigence. No one among the great multitude she 
had obliged, had the humanity to bring her consolation or reli^ 
and in her old a^e she experienced aU the evils of poverty and 
shame, and the mgratitude of those courtiers, who during her 
prosperity had anxiously solicited her friendship, and been sup- 
ported by her bounty. She was seen by Sir Thomas More so late 
as the reign of Henry YIII., poor, decrepid, and shrivelled, with- 
out the least trace of that beauty which once commanded the 
admiration of the court. It is said she perished from hunger in 
a ditch, now called after her Shoreditch,* 

Kings of England, p. 75. 

* Sir Thomas More, in bis hlstoty of Richard the Third, gives the following 
minute and interesting account of her:—** Proper she was, and faire : nothing in 
her body tliat you would have changed, but if you would have wished her some< 
what liiphcr. Thus say tliei that luiew her in her yonthe. Albeit some that now 
ret her (for she yet livcth), deme her never to have bene wel visagcd — whose 
Judgment scemeth me somewhat like, as though men should gcsse the bewty of 
one longe before departed, by her scaipe talcen out of the chumel-hoase ; for now 
is slie old lene, withered and dried up. nothing left but ry vilde skin and hard bone — 
and yet, benig even such who so wel adorse her visage, might gesse and devise 
which partes how filled would make it a faire face. Yet delighted not men so much 
in her bcwty, as in her pleasant behaviour, for a proper wit had she, and could 
both rede wri and write ; merry in ccmpany, redy and quick of answer, neither 
mute nor fUi of bablc; sometimes taunting without displeasure and not without 
disport. She never abused her favour with the kyng to any man's hurt, but to 
many a man's comfort and relief. Where the kyng toke displeasure she would 
mitigate and appease his mind. Were men out of favour, she would bring them In 
his Krace : for many, that hail highly oflTended, ehee obtained pardon : of great fbr- 
felturcs she gate men remission ; and finally in many weighty sutes she stode men 
in gret stcde, either for none or very smal rowardcs, and those rather gay than rich; 
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DEATH OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 

In 1478 the Tower was the scene of another event, the interest 
of which, like that attached to the death of Henry YI., is rather 
enhanced than diminished by the obscurity in which it is enveloped 
— the imprisonment, and extraordinary end of George, Duke of 
Clarence, the king's brother ; who, according to popidar report, 
termin ated his days within the Tower, by dro'vtuing in a butt of Malm- 
sey.* The vaulted room in the Bowyer Tower is the place where 
the supposed assassination is said to have taken place, and if the per- 
petrators of the foul deed considered it necessary to choose a spot 
more dismal and secluded than anotlier for the scene of such a tra- 
gedy, the story derives a probability from the situation and charac- 
ter of the place in question ; but it is unsupported by any histori- 
cal evidence. Day ley* s History of the Tower, p, 176. 

DEATH OF EDWARD IV. 

Edward died on the 9th April, 1483, in the forty-second year of 
his age. The cause of his death is variously reported ; some ac« 
cuse the Duke of Gloucester of poisoning mm. Philip de Corn- 
mines, pretends Edward died of grief and vexation to see himself 
baffled and deceived by Louis XI. ; the most probable opinion is, 
that he died of a surfeit, being used to divert his cares with ex- 
cessive eating and drinking. Raping vol t., p, 627.. 

Iimnediately after his death he was exposed on a board, naked 
from the waist upwards, during ten hours, that he might be seen 
by all the lords, spiritual and temporal, and by the mayor and 
aldermen of London. He was buried in the new chapel at Wind- 
sor, Sandford, p, 13. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

In his person he was one of the handsomest men in England, 
and perhaps in Europe ; his noble mien, his free air, his affable 

either for that she was content with the dede sclfe well done, or for that she 
dehtcd to be sued unto, and to show what she was able to do wyth tho layng. I 
doubt not some shal think too sleight a thing to be written of, and set amongo the 
resemblances of great matters : which thei shal specially think, and happeljr shal 
este«me her only by that the! now see her. But me seenicth the chaunce, so much 
the more worthy to be rememt>ered, in how much she is now in the more beggarly 
condiclon, unlVended and wome out of acquaintance, after good substance, after as 
grctc favour with iht prince, after as grete sate and seeking to with al those, that 
in tliosc days had busyncs to spedc, as many other men were in their times, which 
be now famouse only by the infamy of their il dedes. Her doinges were not much 
Icesse, albeit the! be much leesse remembered because thei were not so evil. For 
men use if they have an evil toume, to write it in marble ; and whoso doth us a 
good toume, wc write it In dustc, which is not worst proved by her ; at this daye 
she beggcth of many at this daye living, that at this daye had begged if she had 
not bene." There is an original picture of her preserved in the provost's lodgings 
at ?:ton. and another in the provost's lodge. King's College, Cambridge. Her 
portrait i^thus drawn by Drayton, in his poetic epistle : — *' Her stature was meane, 
her Iiairu of a dark yellow, her face round and full, her eye grey, delicate harmony 
being betwixt each part's proportion, and each pro|X>rtion's colour, her body fat 
%vhite, and smooth, her countenance cheerfhl and like to her conditon.'* 

* It is said that, being condemned to die, his partlaUty (or 'M.«\vt\%^'s ^^"c^aEA^^^^^ 
to select this strangf; mode of execution. 
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carriage, prepossessed eveiy one in his favour ; these qualities, 
joined to an undaunted courage, rendered him extremely popidar. 
He had, however, many ^ices ; he was false, cruel, and vindictive, 
a slave to his pleasures, and wholly insensible to pity and gene- 
rosity ; indeed, in the words of a contemporary chronicler, •* He 
had no good qualities but courage and beauty." 

Kings of England, jp. 77. 

CHRONICLE. 

1461. A tradesman of the city of London beheaded for saying he 
would make his son heir to the crown, alluding to the sign of his 
house. 1472. A plague in England this year carried off more than 
the fifteen years* war. 1473. Printing introduced into England by 
William Caxton, amercer, and one of the most worthy and inge- 
nious men of his time; assisted by Thomas Milling, abbot of 
Westminster, he set up a printing press in the Almonrv of the 
Abbey, and in March, 1474, produced a small book, translated by 
himself from the French, called "The Game of Chess." which is the 
first book known with certainty to be printed in England. The 
royal chapel at Windsor founded this year by Edward. 1478. A 
great plague in England this year, which began in September and 
ended in November. 1481. Thomas Parr born this year, noted 
for his extraordinarv great age. He lived till he was upwards of 
152 years old ; in the year 1635 he was brought to London by 
Lora Arundel, and introduced to Charles I. IDuring the Scottish, 
campaign posts were first established in England ; horsemen were 
placed at we distance of twenty miles from each other on the road 
from Scotland to England ; they delivered the dispatches froiQ 
one to another at the rate of 100 miles a day. Li this reign acts 
of parliament were issued for restraining the excess of apparel, pre- 
scribing what every class of men should wear, and prohibiting 
the wearing of shoes with long piked toes. 



BEIGN OF EDWABD T. 

FROM 9th APiiiL, 1483, TO 22nd JUNE, 1483—2 months, 13 days, 

INTRIGUES OF THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 

The young King Edward, being then in his thirteenth year, 
coming to London from Ludlow immediately after his father's deaths 
was met by his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, who was named 
protector, and conducted, under pretence of the better securing 
his safety, to the Tower, where shortly afterwards he was join^ 
by his brother Richard, Diike of York, who, by the persuasions 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, had been given up by the 
queen, his mother, who, since her husband's death, had taken re- 
ftige in the sanctuary at Westminster. No sooner were the two 
mdortunate chil(hren m Hie power of the duke protector, than hia 
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dark sclienies of ambition began to develop themselves. He first 
caused reports to be spread of the king's illegitiniacy, and thereby 
delayed his coronation ; he next contrived Sie arrest and execu- 
tion of Lord Hastings, whose influence with the people in favour 
of the young princes stood greatly in the way of his treasonable 
designs. He tnen, by the aid of the Duke of Buckingham, cajoled, 
the Lord Mayor and citizens to offer him the crown, which, after 
first refusing with much hypocritical humility, he at length, by 
dint of great pressing, and with well-feigned reluctance, was pre- 
vailed on to accept. The doom of the imfortunate princes was now 
sealed, their sojourn in the Tower was no longer, as was at first 
pretended, a royal visit while the preparations for the coronation 
were perfecting, but an openly-acknowledged state imprisonment, 
on the termination of which sinister forebodings and dark whis- 
pers were rife on every hand. The people already began to dis- 
trust their crook-backed king, and it wanted but the death of his 
nephews to confirm their hatred of him. The long-premeditated 
murder was but too soon accomplished, and the blood-stained 
tyrant being thereby securely fixed on the throne, continued his 
career of cruelty and violence, and by his many evil deeds earned 
for his memory the execration of posterity. 

Kings of England, p, 78, 



BEION OF BICHABD III. 

PROM 1483 TO 1485 — 2 years, 2 months. 

MURDER OF THE YOUNG PRINCES. 

King Richard, after his coronation, taking his way to Gloucester, 
devised, as he rode, to fulfil that thing which he had before 
intended. As his mind gave him that, his nephews living, men 
would not reckon that he could have right to the reahn, he thought, 
therefore, without delay, to rid them ; whereupon he sent John 
Grene, whom he specially trusted, unto Sir Robert Brackenbury, 
constable of the Tower, with a letter, that the same Sir Robert 
in any wise should put the two children to death. This John 
Grene did his errand to Brackenbury, who plainly answered that 
he would never put them to death to die therefore ; vdih which 
answer Grene returned, recoimting the same to King Richard, 
wherewith he took such displeasure and thought, that on tho 
same night he said to a secret page of his : " Ah, whom shall a man 
trust f Theg that I have brought up myself, they that I thought would hare 
mostly, surely served me, even those fail, and at my commandment will 
do nothing forme,** " »S/r,** quoth the page, ** there lieth one tn the 
palet chamber without, that I dare well say, to do your grace pleasure i 
the thing were right liard he would refuse J** meaning Sir James 
Tyrell, who was a man of goodly personage, and for the gifts of 
nature worthy to have served a better prince, if he had well served 
God, and, by grace, obtained as much tru\3\ «sA ^oq^ >«r^"!N&"^^^ 
had strength and 'wit. The man had a \d^\i^^\. ^)isv\^'^rt^\^'^^k^»' 
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upward, not rising yet as fast as he had hoped, beins hindered and 
kept under by Sir Richard Katcliffe and Sir Wimam Catesby. 
Whereupon Kmg Richard rose and came out into the palet chamber, 
where he found Sir James a bed, and calling him up, brake to him 
secretly his mind in this mischievous matter, in which he found 
him to his purpose nothing strange. Wherefore on the morrow 
he sent him to Brackenbury with a letter, by which he was com- 
manded to deliver to Sir James all the keys of the Tower for a 
night, to the end that he might there accomplish the king's plea- 
sure in such things as he had given him commandment. Forth- 
with on the protector assuming the title of king, the two young 
princes were both shut up, and all their people removed but only 
one, called Black Will, or Will Slaughter, who was set to serve 
them, and four keepers to guard them. The young king was 
heard to say, sighingly, *' Would mine uncle would let me have my 
life, Uwugh he takcth my crown,** After which time the prince 
never tied his points, nor anything thought of himself, but with 
that young babe his brother limbered in thought and heaviness 
till this traitorous deed delivered them from their wretchedness. 
Sir James Tyrell devised that they should be murdered in their 
beds, and no blood shed, to the execution whereof he appointed 
Miles Forest, one of the four that before kept them, a fellow, flesh 
bred in murder before time ; and to him he joined one John 
Dighton, his own horse-keeper, a big, broad, square and strong 
knave. Then all the other attendants being removed from them, 
this Miles Forest and John Dighton, about midnight, came into 
the chamber, and suddenly wrapped them up amongst the clothes, 
keeping down by force the feather-bed and pillows hard upon 
their mouths, that within awhile they smothered and stifled them ; 
and their breaths failing, they gave up to God their innocent souls 
imto the joys of Heaven, leaving to their tormentors their bddies 
dead in bed ; after which the wretches laid them out upon the bed 
and fetched Tyrell to see them, and when he was satisfied of their 
death, he caused the murderers to bury thcmat the stair-foot, meetly 
deep in the ground, under a great heap of stones. Sir James 
havmg fulfilled his task, rode in great haste to King Richard, and 
shewed him all the manner of the murder, who gave him great 
thanks, and, as men say, there made him knight ; but he allowed 
not their burial in so -vile a comer, saying he would have them 
buried in a better place, because they were a king's sons ; wheife- 
upon a priest of Sir Robert Brackenbury's took them up and 
buried them in such secrecy as by the occasion of his death, which 
was very shortly after, no one knew it.* Sir Thomas More, 

* In 1674, a new stair was made to this chapel (on the sonth side of the Whit« 
Tower), and as the worlctnen were digging at the foot of an old staircase, thejr 
found some lioncs, the proportion of which being answerable to the ages of the 
royal youths, King Charles the Second was so well sntisflcd that these must be 
those princes bones, that lie caused them to be translated and decently and honour* 
aMy interred in Henry the Seventh's chapel, araon^ their royal ancestors. 

Kfnnrt, v I. i*., p. b!il. 

This fact must go far to conAitc the speculations of Horace Walpolc, and otber 
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RICHARD'S MARRIAGE WITH LADY A.NNE. 

Our great poet, Shakspeare, has presented us with such an 
affectine history of the ** gentle Lady Anne/* that we are almost 
tempteo, when we compare it with the stem facts of contemporary 
chroniclers, to doubt their authenticity, and cling to our first im- 
pressions ; but fiction must give way to truth, and the plain un- 
vamished tale is thus recorded by the monk of Croyland: — 
" Anne Neville was the second daughter of Richard Neville, the 
great Earl of Warwick, the king-maker, and was betrothed (not 
married, as Shakspeare and many historians have erroneously 
related), to Edward, the Prince of Wales, son of Ifenry VI. and 
Margaret of Anjou, who was murdered after the Battle of 
Tewkesbury. Richard and Anne had been playmates from their 
childhood, and there is little doubt mutually attached ; but on 
Richard, then Duke of Gloucester, desiring her for his wife, the 
Duke of Clarence, who had married her elder sister, Isabel, was 
tmwilling to share so rich an inheritance with his brother, and 
concealed the yoimg heiress ; but Richard was too alert for him, 
and discovered Lady Anne, in the disguise of a cook-maid, in an 
obscure part of London, and removed her to the sanctuary of St. 
Martin. The brothers pleaded each his cause in person before 
their elder brother. King Edward IV. in council, and every man 
admired the stren^h of their respective arguments. The king 
composed their differences, bestowed the maiden on Richard, and 
parted the estate between him and Clarence; the Countess of 
Warwick, mother of the heiresses, who had brought the vast 
wealth to the house of Neville, remaining the only sufferer, being 
thereby reduced to a state of absolute necessity. Richard and 
Anne were married long before the death of Edward IV., and not 
as Sir Richard Baker has recorded, after Richard's accession, in 
1483, at which time the Prince of Wales, their son, was nearly 
ten years old, and his legitimacy imdisputed. They were crowned 
at Westminster on the 6th July, 1483, and Anne's death, sup- 
posed to have been caused by poison administered by her hus- 
band, who wished to remove her to marry his niece Elizabeth, 
took place 16th March, 1484. Kings of England, p, 87 1 

BOSWORTH FIELD— DEATH OF RICHARD. 

Henry, after crossing the Severn, was joined by the Talbots, and 
a few other families, but 'his force was still very inconsiderable 
compared with the army under his bold and experienced rival. 

historic cavillers, that the princes were not murdered and buried in the manner 
handed down to us by Sir Thomas More and popular tradition ; great stress Is laid on 
ttie bofies being found at a spot far removed ftom the traditional place of tlicir In- 
terment; but when the wish of King Richard, that ** the bodies might be buried In 
a better place," be considered, it is not unnatural to conclude that Sir Robert Brack- 
enbury's chaplain removed them secretly to the precincts of his chapel, and dying a 
few days afterwards, the secret of their last resting place was not divulged. * Tlius 
all the researches of Henry the Seventh were baffled, and the fo.tACkt ^Vv^vevvssicai 
enveloped In so much mystery. 
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But Henry knew that not one man in ten would fight for Richard, 
and he continued to press forward. Qn the 21st August he mcTcd 
from Tamworth town to Atherstone, where he was joined by 
swarms of deserters from the enemy. On the same day Bldbazd 
marched from Leicester, and encamped near the town of fiosworth. 
Early on the following morning Hichard, with his crown on. his 
head, mounted his horse, marshalled his troops, and adranced. 
Henry at the same time moyed from Atherstone : and the two 
armies met in the midst of a fine and spacious plain, nearly sur- 
rounded by hills, which conunences about a mue to the south oi 
Mosworth. "There," in the quaint language of a contemporary 
(Fabian), " was fought a sharp battle, and sharper shoidd it have 
been if tiic king's party had been fast to him, but many towards the 
field refused him, and rode over to the other party, and some stood 
hovering afar off till they saw to which party the victory should 
fall." In fact, of all the lords that followed Richard, scarcdy was 
one true to him except the Duke of Norfolk, and his son the Earl 
of Surrey. As he gazed along the enemies lines he saw many a 
banner, which, a few hours before, had been onliis own side, and 
either immediately before the first attack, or very soon after, Lord 
Stanley appeared in the field with three thousana men, and joined 
his adversary. On looking back on his own lines he saw them 
wavering and broken by desertion, for whole bands at a time left 
their positions to fall into the rear or go over to Henry, Even 
the Earl of Northumberland, with the hardy men of the north, 
seemed inclined to keep aloof. Hesitation could only increase 
these evils ; Richard gave the order, and the Duke of Norfolk, 
who led the van, began the attack by falling on the advanced 
guard of the enemy, which was commanded by the old Earl of 
Oxford, who had recently been delivered from prison by Sir 
"Walter Blount, once Richard's sworn Mend, but who now, like 
so many other adlierents, drew his sword for the Earl of Richmond. 
Norfolk's attack made a great impression, but no other leader 
seconded him. 

Wi\)i\t t\)t forctonrtrs tfjus momllp iottaijt, ttl)C cnttntiQng to 
bangttisTjf antr conttice ti)e ot^tr, IGtina ^tcpartre tsas atimontBl^eli 
by pis (spiallcs t^at t^e lErIc of Bicf^emontr, accompanied toit^ 
a small nnmbtr of mtn-of=armcs, boas nor farrt of, anti as ^t up» 
proac^cTr anti marcTjcti totoartis ^tm, f)t ptrftctlp ImetDe l^fs t)frsone 
age by ctrtaine trcmonstrattons anti tokens tof^fc^ ^t inti Icsnittr, 
antr linotDen of ot^cr, antr bcyng inflamctr tott^ yre, anti htxttt toit^ 
outragiotts malice, i^e put spurres to ^is i^orse, antr rotie oui of t^c 
sitre of t^e range of f)ts bataile, Icauyng t^e anaunt-gartres fighting, 
antrltiiea |)nngTtc ICyon raune tDtti) speare in rest totnartie i^pm. 
^f)t TErlc of Hicl^emontr perceanetr toell ti)e king fnrtoasly coming 
toioaroe |)Qm, anlr because t!:c tei^ole (ope of f)ys tBclt^ ann 
purpose tsas to fee trctcrminctr bn battayle, ^e glaTilt? profereti to 
encounter t»Dt^ I;nm botsm to boTipe, ann man to man. 1§ttn<i 
I^ic^artre set on so sfjarpelp at ti^e first biunt, tfiat f)e obert^eto 
Btt^ slue Sir S<!^illtam ISrant^on^ tbe l£rle*s stantrarti^bearcr, an^ 
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matc^tH (yantre to f-antst toitl^ Sir 3)oi[)n Ci^cfncp, a mnti of great 
force antr strcngti^, tDf)ui) tsoulti ]^abc resisted i)tm, tut tfie sat^ Sir 
Hol^n toas bu i)tm manfuUv obtrtljroiDnc, antr, so maiiijng open pasa 
sage ibp trciu of stDorHf asl^e toente fortoartre, t!)elErIe o'f lltcQcmontre 
toit^stooTre i^is btolence, antr kept i)vm at t^e stonrUes point initi^out 
atrnantage longer tf^an i)ts companions e^tf^er ti^ottgt^t or iutrgetr, 
iD^tc^, Settng almost in Trispaire of bictorj}, toere solrenb recom« 
iorte bp Sir aSlilliam S6tanlcn, toi^o came to succors iDtt|rti)ree M 
tall men, at ts^tcb berp instant ISttng l!lici)artres men t»ere trriben 
bacli antr flelr, anti l^e i^imself manfttllp fighting in t^e min^ile of i^i% 
enemies tsas slaine« antr brottgi^t to ^is treatf) as i)e toorti^eli) (aTi 
beseructi. 

Then Lord Stanley picked up his cro"WTi, battered and blood- 
stained, and put it on the head of Henry. The Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Lord Ferrers, Sir Bichard RatclifFe, Sir Robert Brack- 
cnbury, and a few other knights shared the fate of their 
master. It is said, that in the battle, and in the flight, three 
tliousand men perished ; but, considering the ^vay in which the 
affair was managed, and Henry's politic anxiety to reconcile par- 
ties, and to show liimself a clement sovereign, it is probable that 
this number is somewhat exaggerated. The battle of Bosworth 
Field, which terminated the wars of the Roses, was altogether on 
an inferior scale to that of several preceding conflicts. Counting 
both armies there were not eighteen thousand men on the field, and 
of these the greater part were never engaged. 

lEn tbe mcane season tl^e treatr corpse of Bing Hic^artre fioas as 
s]^«imeful carnetr to t^e totnne of Xepcester, as ^e gorgeouslu t^e Trap 
before totti) i)isi pompe antr pritre Tiepartetr out of tbe same tofione'. 
JFor f)isi botiie bias na&etr antr Tiispopletr to t^e siiinne, antr fioas 
trnssetr bei)intre a^urspaunt of armes, calletr 13laund[)e Senglier, 
or tD^ite 13ore, lilie a 1|ogge or a dtalU, tf)t i^eatr antr armes f^anga 
png on tbe one sntre of ti)t ^orse, antr tJ^e legs on tbe otbcr sptre, 
antr, all besprincbletr fioit!) mire antr blootr, teas brougbt to ^rep 
JFriars cf)urc^, tDttljin tbe totsnc, antr t^ere lap li&e a miserable 
spectacle ; but surelp eonsitrerpng f)ts misc^iebous actes antr bn^ 

?iracioas tropngs, men map toort^eln toontrer at suc^ a captibe, antr 
n t^e saptie t})\xxi\) i)e toas t»itb no lesse funeral pompe antr solem* 
nitie enterretr ti)an f^e tsonltr to be trone at tbe burping of f)is inno« 
cent ^ep^eiDS, tobom (e eauseti ernellp to be murt^cretr, antr bnna* 
turallp to be quelletr. SStbcn f^is treat^ tnas fmotoen, fctse limens 
tetr, antr manp reiopsetr, i})t protntre, braggpng tnljpte 13ore (tofjic^ 
t»as ^is batrge) bias violently rasetr antr pluciietr troinne from euerp 
signe antr place inhere it miabt be esppetr, so pll inas f^is Ipfe, tbat 
men toisi^etr ti)t memorie of pim to be burpetr init^ ^ps carren corps.* 

Cabinet History of England, vol, i,,p. 230, and Groftfm*s Chronicle^ 

vol. ii.jp, 156. 

* As Klchard rode over Leicester Bridge his lefl foot struck against n low v<yy?j«cw 
po^t ; a hUnd beggar, wlio was sitting near It, said oracu\M\>- , '■^ \\\% TM-wa «akW\A- 

SraiKB AQ^IHST THAT VBET PLACE AS HE Um31^^&TU\a 1il\QWt*r WV^ rVyfeXORS^ Vt*^ 
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PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He was of small stature, humpbacked, and had a harsh and 
disagreeable countenance.* Hume, vol Hi., p. 296. 

On the character of Richard it is unnecessary to say much ; if he 
vma guilty of the crimes laid to his charge he was little better than 
a monster in human shape. Writers have indeed existed in modem 
limes who have attempted to proye his innocence ; but tiieir Ar- 
guments are rather ingenious than conclusiye, and dwindled into 
groundless conjectures when confronted with the evidence whidi 
may be arrayed against them. Lingard, vol v,, p. 271. 

CHRONICLE. 

1483, July 6. Richard and his queen crowned at Westminster. 
1483, Not. 20tli. The DukeofBuckmghambeheadedin the market- 
place at Salisbury. 1483. Prince Edward, Richard's only son, dies 
suddenly at Middleham. 1 485, March 16. The queen dies unexpec- 
tedly, and not without suspicion of poison. Aug. 16. The Barl of 
Richmond landed at MUford Haven with 2,000 men. 



REIGN OF HENRY VII. 

FROM 1485 TO 1509 — 23 tears, 8 moitths. 

LAMBERT SIMNEL. 

The great uncertainty regarding the fate of the two sons of Ed- 
ward I V . giving rise to numerous idle speculations and conjectraea, 
and offering to evil-minded and self-interested persons a wide field 
for imposture, it was not long ere a claimant to u}e crown appeared^ 

ditions say that as the dead body of the king vrsa carried acroas tlw bridge after 
the battle, with his head dangling fh)m the horse of the pursuivant, Blanche Sang- 
ller, like a thrum mop, struck against this very piece of wood, and thus the beggar's 
prophecy was fulfilled. 

The exact spot of ground on which the Battle of Bosworth was fought iaflw* 
quently more and more discovered by pieces of armour, weapons, and espeolaUjr 
abundanceof arrow's heads found there of long and large proportion. There Is a 
little mount cast up on which Henry YII. is said to have made his speech to hla 
soldiers. Richard (according to Sandford) was not above thirty-three or thirty- 
four when he was killed ; a monument of various coloured marblen, sonnoiuited 
with his statue in alabaster, was erected by Henry YII. in St. Mary's Chnrdi ; it 
stood till the dissolution of the abl)eys under Henry Till., when ft was pulled down 
and nttcrly defaced; since then the grove being overgrown with weeds and 
nettles no trace of it can be found, except the stone coffin, which was kmg used as a 
drinking trough at the White Horse Inn, in Leicester. 

* Many historians have endeavoured to throw discredit on the p<H>nIar traditloa 
of Richard's di'formlty, and quote Buck, Rons and the old Countess of Desmond, 
who state that he *• was well-formed and active, and with the exception of one 
shoulder bcin;; a trifle higher than the other, he was, save his brother Clarence, the 
handsomest man of his time ;" but from his portrait In the Rous-roll, in the Herald's 
College, and the drawings published by Horace Walpolc, in his " Historic Doubts,'* 
there is good reason to believe his title to the surname of *' crook-b^ek" was wgU 
itonnded. 
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who, diverting the public attention from the young princes who 
were supposed to have been smothered, or othei-wise disposed of by 
Richard III., turned it on the young Earl of "^Var^vick, the son of 
the Duke of Clarence, said by report to have contrived his escape 
fi-om the Tower, where he had been confined ever since the acces- 
sion of Henry VII. to the throne. The history of this wild and 
seemingly insane conspiracy is perhaps one of the most extraor- 
dinary records of barefaced fraud that was ever conceived, or at- 
tempted to be executed, the real Earl of Warwick being at tluit lime not 
only alive f but in safe custody of the king, and his person well known to 
all the nobility, and many of the people. The agent selected to re- 
present the young earl was a youth of fifteen years of age, called 
liombert Simnel, the son of a baker, who, suborned and instructed 
by a wily priest of Oxford, called Richard Simon, and possessing 
a handsome person, and superior manners and understanding, 
found little difficulty in creatmga sensation, and raising partizans. 
He was first carried to Ireland, his tutor, Simon, considering that 
place the most favourable for the enterprise; there, throwing him- 
self at the feet of the Earl of Kildare, the deputy, he claimed his 
protection as the unfortunate Warwick, and acted his part mth so 
much skill, that the generous and credulous Irishman, not suspect- 
ing so bold an imposture, gave credence to him, and after consult- 
ing some of his friends as weak as himself, it was determined to 
receive Simnel as a genuine Plantaganet. He was lodged in the 
castle of Dublin, a diadem taken from a statue of the virgin was 
placed on his head, and he was publicly proclaimed Edward VI., 
king of England, and Lord of Ireland. The example set by the 
capital was followed by the whole island, and not a sword was any 
where drawn in Henry's quarrel. Simnel shortly afterwarcGs 
having mustered an army oi his Irish friends, among whom were 
the Earls of Lincoln and Kildare, and Lord Lovell, and some 
German mercenaries, determined to invade England. He landed 
at Fondrcy, in Lancashire ; continuing his march he met the king 
at Stoke, near Newark, in Nottinghamshire, where an obstinate 
battle was fought, and Simnel and his tutor were taken prisoners. 
Simon being a priest was not tried at law, and only committed to 
safe custody. Simnel was too contemptible to be an object of 
either apprehension or resentment to Henry ; he was pardoned, 
and made a scullion in the king's kitchen, which very dignified 
office, for one who had worn a crown and claimed to be sovereign 
of England, he continued to fulfil until he was advanced to the 
rank of falconer. 

That such a palpable imposture should for a moment have been 
countenanced seems too absurd for belief, yet such was the strange 
infatuation attending it, notwithstanding the true Earl of Warwick 
was brought from his prison in the Tower, and publicly shown in 
procession Uirough the streets and at St. Paul s, there were still 
many dupes, whom tlie intriguing and reckless York faction en- 
listed in their ranks, and persuaded that in spite of ocular de- 
monstration to the contrary, the baker's sow vj^a ^^ 's^tNX^iiv^ 
prince. King* of Rw«jV)iud^^%^'^« 
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PERKIN WARBECK. 

The danng attempt of Lambert Simnel being so satisfBustorily 
firustrated, Henry remained for the next five Tears in undisturbed 
possession of his kingdom, secure, as he fondly thought, from aU 
rarther conspiracies, and so firmly fixed on his throne that no mor- 
tal power could remove him ; but he was soon aroused from his 
delusion to confrt)nt an enemy whose pretensions were so formi- 
dable that it required all his talent and coura^ to Tnainf^in the 
field against him. This enemy was Perkin Warbeck, described 
by the old chronicler Hall, as " a young man of visage beautiful, of 
countenance demure, of wit, subtle, cr^ty and wegnant ;" set up 
by the Duchess of Burgundy (sister of Edward IV.,) who was slaU 
plotting to restore the fallen fortunes of her house, to personate the 
buke of York, whose escape from the Tower was endeaTouzed to 
be proved by a chain of most circumstantial and truth-seeming 
evidence. In the case of Lambert Simnel, the production of the 
real Earl of Warwick at once gave the lie to the impostor, but 
with Perkin Warbeck it was widely different. The &te of the 
Duke of York was shrouded in great mystery, and the sworn testi- 
mony of several creditable witnesses who had seen the Duchess ol 
Burgundy's protege, declared that he was the true prince. Thus 
the peril of Henry was most imminent, the more so, as Warbeck 
greatly resembled Edward lY., and possessed many natural and 
acquired qualifications for the station to which he pretended. This 
most perplexing personage in English history was the son of a 
renegado Jew of Toumay, who had resided some time in London, 
in the reign of Edward lY. Having had opportunities of being 
known to the king, he persuaded that monarch to stand godfieither 
to his son, to whom he gave the name of Peter, corrupted after 
the Flemish manner into Peterkin or Perkin. By some it was 
believed, from the child's extraordinary likeness to Edward, that 
he was his father, and, indeed, it was somewhat strange that a 
king should stand godfather to one of so mean a parentage. Some 
years afterwards the Jew returned to Toumay, where Perkin did 
not long remain, but by different accidents was carried from 
place to place, so that his real birth and fortune were difficult to 
trace. The variety of his adventures favoured the natural sagacity of 
his genius, and he seemed a youth fitted to act any part or assume 
any character. Li this light he was represented to the Ducheea 
of Burgundy, who found him to exceed her most sanguine expec- 
tations : handsome in his person, graceful in his air, courtly in his 
address, and full of docility and good sense in his behaviour and 
conversation. 

Thus patronised, he was instructed to personate Richard, Duke 
of York. Lreland was again fixed on for the dib&t of this second 
fanpostor. He landed at Cork, and immediately assuming the 
name of Richard Plantagenet, drew to hun numerous followers. 
He dispersed everywhere the strange intelligence of his escape 
£rom his uncle, ^e Duke of Gloucester, and soon became the 
^enaro] object of favour and conversation. 
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His first attempt was upon the coast of Kent ; b^g here re» 
pulsed, and many of his followers taken prisoners, he retired to 
Scotland. Here he was so well received, and his title so firmly 
belieyed, that the Scottish king gave him in marriage his niece, 
tiie Lady Katherine Gordon. Supported by the Scots, he invaded 
England, having first dispersed a manifesto, setting forth his pre- 
tensions, ^d camng upon his loving subjects to expel the usurper, 
whose oppressions and rapacity rendered him justly odious to all 
men. Ine license and disorder of the Scots struck terror into the 
English ; and Perkin, to support his pretensions to royal birth, 
feigned great compassion for his plundered subjects, and remon- 
strated with his august ally against the excesses of the Scottish 
army. 

After experiencing a variety of fortune, he was at length taken 
prisoner, and conducted in mock triumph through London. His 
life was granted him, but impatient of confinement, he broke &om 
his keeper, and fiying to the sanctuary of Shene, put himself into 
the hands of the prior of that monastery. The prior again pre- 
vailed upon the lung to pardon this resuess adventurer. But in 
order to reduce him to greater contempt, he was set in the stocks 
at ^yestminster and Clieapside, and compelled to read aloud to 
the people a real account of his origin and history. He was then 
confined in the Tower, but the same restless spirit accompanying 
him, he was detected in new plots and intrigues. Having by this 
new attempt rendered himself imworthy of mercy, he was ar- 
raigned, condemned, and soon after hanged at Tyburn.* 

Kings of England, p, 84. 

HENRY'S AVAMCE AND EXTORTIONS. 

While the king sought by foreign alliances to add to the security 
of his fumly, he was equaUy solicitous to amass riches at the ex- 
pense of his subjects. What they termed avarice he denomi- 
nated policy ; observing that to deprive his adversaries of their 

* Horace Walpole's great point In liis '* Historic Doubts," relating to the docu- 
ment -which he thought proved, by the account therein given of the robes supplied 
ta the young king, that he walked at his uncle's coronation, is thus ably reftitcd 
by Lingard : ** We are told that the deposed prince walked in the procession, 
because it appears that robes were ordered for him and his hcnclimcu or pages. The 
inference is far ttom correct, as the robes charged in the roll (Archoeol. 1. — 372) are 
probably those which had been ordered and made for Edward's own coronatiou 
To have forced him to walk on such an occasion would have been a dangerous 
experiment, nor could It have escaped the notice of the contemporary writers who 
mention the principal personages.'* Lingard^ tol v., p. 253. 

There Is, however, one fhct in this mysterious matter, upon which all historians 
agree, viz., that Elizabeth, Heno-'s queen, who could at once have decided the 
question of Perkin Warbcck's identity, was never prrmitttd to set fur prettndtd 
brother. 

The discovery of the bones on making the staircase in the chapel of the Tower is 
certainly a strong corroboration of the popular legend regarding the death of the 
two young princes ; still there are many powerful circumstances connected with 
Warbeck's historj', which, if they do not prove him to have been the true Duke of 
York, establish him as one of the most mysterious and extraordinaiy perwrnacei 
ever rccortlcd in Knglfsh history. 
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wealth was to take from them the meaiis of anno^rancc ; but 
Henry's rapacity was not very scrupulous in its selection ; it fed 
with equal appetite on his friends and his enemies. The men whom 
he employed as the agents of oppression were Sir Richard Empson 
tmd Edmond Dudley, both lawyers of inventive heads and un- 
feeling hearts, who despoiled the subject to fill the king's coffers, 
and despoiled the king to enrich themselves. By the arts of these 
men (who revived long dormant statutes, brought false accusations, 
and condemned their '\ictims to imprisonment or death, which 
illegal punishments they afterwards commuted to a heavy fine), 
every class of subjects was harrassed and impoverished, while a 
constant stream of wealth passed through the hands of Empson 
and Dudley, of which part only was siiffered to reach the trea- 
sury, the remainder they diverted into their own coffers.* 

Lbigardf vol. v., p. 334. 

DE^TH OF HENRY VII. 

His health, which for many years had been gradually failing, 
now beginning rapidly to decline, he began to cast his eye towards 
that future existence which the iniquities and severities of his 
reign rendered a very dismal prospect to him. To allay the 
terrors under which he laboured ne endeavoured, by distributing 
alms and founding religious houses, to make atonement for his 
crimes, and to purchase by the sacrifice of his ill-gotten treasures 
a reconciliation with his offended Maker. Remorse even seized 
him at intervals for the abuse of his authority by Empson and 
Dudley, but not sufficient to make him stop the rapacious hand of 
those oppressors, until death by its near approaches impressed 
new terrors upon him, and he then ordered, by a general clause 
in his -will, that restitution should be made to all those whom he 
had injured. He died on the 21st of Apnl, 1509, of consump- 
tion, at his favourite palace of Richmond, in the fifty-second year 
of his age, and was buried in his stately tomb in his chapel in 
Westminster Abbey . Hume, vol, nL,p. 395. 

* If we may credit a story related by Bacon, Henry was not leas adroit, or Icaa 
tiurccling tlian bis two ministers. Of the partisans of the House' of Lancaster 
tlicre was no one whose exertions or sacriflces had been greater than tltose of the 
Karl of Oxford. Tliat nobleman on one occasion had entertained the king at his 
castle at Hennlngham, and when Henry was ready to depart, a number of aenraiits 
and retainers in the earl's living were drawn up \fi two lines, to do honour to tho 
sovereign. ** My lord," said tlie king, *' I have heard much of your hospitality, 
but I see it is greater than the speech. These handsome gentlemen and yeomau 
tliat 1 see on each side of me arc surely your menial servants ?** The earl replied 
with a smile, ** That, may it please 3'our grace, were not for mine ease. They are 
most of them mine retainers, corre to do me service at a time like this, and dilefly 
to see your grace.*' Henry affected to start, and returned. " By my faith, my lord, 
I thank you fur your goo.l cheer, but I may not endure to have my laws broken In 
my sig.it. My attorney must speak with you." He alluded to the statute 
against retainers, which had been passed In his first parliament ; and the earl, for 
his misplaced generosity, was condemned to pay a fine of ten thousand pounds ; an 
almost incredible sum, if we consider the relative value of money at that period. 
It is said that Henry, at Ills death, lea 1,^00,000/. sterling in gold and silver, about 
three millions of our present money. 
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PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

lie was tall, straight, and well shaped, though slender, of a 
graye aspect, and saturnine complexion, austere in his dress, and 
reserved in conversation, except when he had a fayourite point 
to cany, and then he would fawn, flatter, and practise all the arts 
of insinuation. Smollett, 

His capacity was excellent, but somewhat contracted by the 
narrowness of his heart ; avarice was his ruling passion, and he 
remains an instance, almost singular, of a man placed in a high 
station, and possessed of talents for great affairs in whom tlus 
passion predominated above ambition. Hume, vol, ui,,p, 396. 

CHRONICLE. 

1485. Sweating sickness makes its first appearance in London ; 
it carried off several thousands who died of it in four-and-twenty 
hours ; among others were two Lord Mayors in succession, one 
sheriff, and six aldermen ; it re-^peared m 1506, 1517, 1528, and 
last in 1551. Oct. 30th, 1485. Henry crowned at Westminster, 
on which occasion he first instituted the yeomen of the guard. 
The houses of York and Lancaster imited on the 18th of Jan., 
1486, by the marriage of Henry with the Princess Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Edward IV. 1487. The Court of Star 
Chamber instituted. 1488. The Cape of Good Hope discovered. 

1492. Columbus sails from Palos on his first memorable voyage 
of discovery; on the 11th of October, after touching at the Ca- 
nary Islands, he caught sight of one of the Bahama Islands. In 
a second voyage across the Atlantic he made important disco- 
veries, but it was not until his third voyage commenced, in 1498, 
that he first saw the main land of America, so that he was pre- 
ceded by Sebastian Cabot and Americus Vespucius, who de- 
parted from Europe the preceding year, and both visited the 
American continent before him ; but Columbus having first crossed 
the Atlantic the chief merit belongs to him. It was Columbus 
who at this time first brought sea charts and maps into England. 

1493. The queen delivered of her second son, Henry, who suc- 
ceeded his father as Henry YUI. 1498. Richmond palace burnt 
down and rebuilt. 1499, Nov. 28. The Earl of Warwick, the 
last of the male line of the Plantagenets, beheaded on Tower-hiU. 
This \mfortunate prince was twenty-four years old, and had been 
confined by Henry VII. in the Tower for fifteen years in such 
complete seclusion, says Stowe, ** from the company of men and 
beasts, that he was said not to know a goose from a capon." 
May, 1500. There happened so great a plague in England tnat it 
occasioned the king and cotirt to move to Cdais, and it swept off 
upwards of 30,000 people in London. 1505. Shillings first 
coined in England. 1507. Window-glass was such a rarity as 
not to be \isually found in the castles of the nobility, lattice-horiL 
or bcvil being of almost universal use, exce^X vtv ^^ V\sw^^^ 

Q 
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palaces. In tliis reign suits *' in forma paupenfl" were first es- 
tablished, and sumptuary laws were enforced, regulating apparel 
both as to quality and quantity, and also fixing me price ofpro« 
Tiaions.* 



REIGN OF HENRY VIII. 

FROx 1509 TO 1547 — 37 teabs, 9 xonths, 7 days. 
HENRY'S SIX WIVES. 

The history of the six ill-starred women on whom Henry be- 
stowed his affection and his hate can find no parallel in the re- 
cords of regal crime, and so uniformly fatal was the result of all 
his marriages, that their brief joys aiid speedy sorrows may be 
summed up in these words ; from the throne to the scaffold, there 
was but one step, and the passing bell of the last victim had scarcely 
tolled ere it rang the bridal pesd for another. 

Catherine of Arragon was the first unfortunate queen whose 
cruel wrongs enlist our sympathy ; she was the Infanta of Spain, 
and widow of Prince Arthur, Henry's elder brother, who survived 
his marriage but five months. Catherine was in her twenty- 
fourth year when she was united to Henry, who was then 
eighteen. For eighteen years their happiness was undisturbed, 

* Hume, In the notes to his history of tliis reign, has inserted an extract tW)m the 
household book of an old Earl of Korthnmberlaud, who lived at this time ; ft ia a 
curious picture of ancient manners, and affords a complete insight into the domestic 
economy of the ancient barons. The family consists of 16G persons, masters and 
servants ; 57 strangers are reckoned upon every day ; in the whole 223 persons. 
Two-pence half^nny are supposed to be the daUy expense of each, for meat, drink, 
and firing ; this would make a groat of our present money. The sum allotted by 
the earl for his whole annual expense is 1,1 18<. 17s. 8d. ; meat, drink, and firing 
cost 796/. lis. 2d. more than two>thirds of the whole. 

Every thing is conducted with extreme order; insomuch that the number 
of pieces whitib must be cut out of every quarter of beef, mutton, pork, nay, evea 
stock-fish and salmon, is determined, and must be entered and accounted for by tbe 
different clerks apppolntcd for that purpose. If a servant be absent a day his meea 
Is struck off ; if he go on my lord's business, board wages are allowed him, 8d. a 
day for his Journey in winter, 5d. in summer. Two hundred and fifty quarters of 
molt are allowed a month, at 48. a quarter. Two hogsheads are to be made of a 
quarter, which amounts to a bottle and third of beer a day to each person, and tho 
beer not be very strong. The family only cat treah meat fVom Midsummer to Mi- 
chaelmas ; all the rest of the year they live on salted meat. One hundred and 
sixty gallons of mustard are allowed in a year, which seems a necessary quallflcap 
tion for their salt beef. 

Only seventy ells of linen, at 8d. an el', are annually allowed for tlie whole family ; 
no sheets were used. The linen was made into eight tabie-cloths fur my lord's 
table, and one table cloth for the knights ; the last probably washed only once a 
month, or lon^'er. Only 408. are allowed for washing throughout the year, and 
that is principally expended on the linen in the chapel. Only ninety-one dozen 
of candles for the whole year. The family rose at six in the morning, dhied at ten, 
and supped at four In the afternoon. The gates were all shut at nine, and no 
flirthcr ingress or egress permitted. My lord and lady have set on their table at 
breakfast a quart of beer, as much wine, two pieces of salt fish, six red Iierring% 
four white ones, or a dish of sprats. . In flesh days, half a chine of mutton, or 4 
chine of beef boiled. Mass is ordered to be said at six in the morning, in order 
M/^s the hoasehold book, that all my lord's servants may rise early. 
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durinff which time the queen bore three children, of i^-hom 
two died in infancy, and the third Mary, succeeded to the throne 
of England. At this time the king pretended to have mis- 
gi\'ings regarding the legality of his marriage with his brother's 
widow, and secret conferences were held with Wolsey and others 
of his court who were slaves of his wUl, with the yiew of bringing 
about a divorce. But cleverly as the true cause of the royal 
inquietude was at first concealed, it was not long before it became 
apparent that his heart was estranged from his now aged and 
ailmg queen, by a romantic passion, which he had determined, at 
the sacrifice of every feeling of honour and humanity, to gratify. 
Anne Boleyn, the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn,one of Catherine's 
maids of honour, was soon discovered to be the object of the king's 
adoration. This young and beautiful second queen, whose usur- 
pation of her husband's heart had hurried the divorced Catherine 
to the grave, lived but two years to enjoy her dearly bought dignity 
ere she was doomed to the block for crimes of which there is strone 
evidence to believe her innocent. Her daughter Elizabeth lived 
to be queen regnant of England by the right of succession. The 
next imfortunate third queen consort was Jane Seymour, daughter 
of Sir John Seymour, also a maid of honour, and a young lady of 
singular beauty and merit. Henry married her on the day after 
the execution of Anne Boleyn. This queen brought him a son, 
afterwards Edward VI. ; she died two days after her confinement, 
and left Henry to make a new choice. Having seen a flattering 
picture of Anne of Cleves, the royal widower determined to 
espouse that princess. Anne was sent over to England, but to his 
great disappointment Henry found she was utterly destitute of 
grace and beauty, and to heighten his disgust she could speak 
nothing but Dutch, a language of which he was entirely ignorant ; 
he, however, was too gauant a knight to refuse her his hand, she 
therefore became his fourth queen ; and he continued, notwith- 
standing his imconquerable aversion to her, to treat her with 
great kindness until he obtained a divorce ; this was not long in 
being accomplished, and he married his fifth wife, Catherine 
Howard, niece of the Duke of Norfolk. In this marriage ho con 
sidered himself perfectly blessed ; the agreeable person and dis- 
position of Catherine had entirely captivated his affections, and in 
the height of his transport he publicly in his chapel returned 
solemn thanks to heaven for the unspeakable felicity the conjugal 
state afforded him. His bUss was soon fated to terminate, and in 
the bitte:? disappointment he experienced in Catherine, Heaven 
seemed to revenge upon him the cruelty with which he had sacri- 
ficed his former wives — her transition from the throne to the 
scaffold occupied but eighteen months. Catherine Parr, the 
widow of Lord Latimer, was Henry's sixth and last queen, and 
she, like Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard, would also have 
been brought to the block on a point of religious controversy, had 
not her ready -vvit appeased the king's anger, by pretending her 
opposition to his tenets was but to divert lidk «h\XxscticviQni^Q'v&'^^^ 
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pain he was suffering from a woiind in his leg. This last and 
comparatiyely fortunate queen survived the royid tyrant, whose 
death, in the fourth year of their marriage, released her from 
great fears and troubles, her committal to the Tower on the charge 
of high treason being constantly hanging over her ; and the natu- 
ral ferocity of the xing being increas^ by the tortures of his 
wound, it required all her patience and fortitude to minister to 
his sufferings, and endure the savage outbursts of his rage. 

KmgM of England^ p, 92. 

ANNE BOLEYN. 

On the 19th of May, 1534, the queen (Anne Boleyn) was 
brought in marvellous splendour of state and rejoicing, by the 
mayor and aldermen, in a gilded barge, adorned with banners «md 
devices, surrounded with wonderous pageants of the Bachelor's 
and City Companies, in their boats and barges of ceremony, from 
Greenwich, along the Thames, througli a fleet of ships and 
wherries, which, together with the bsmks on either side, were 
crowded with spectators, all in their holiday clothes, anxious to 
behold and do honour to the young and beautiful new object of 
their monarch's adoration, to the Tower of London, where she 
was welcomed by the king, who kissed her, and led her witii great 
show of joy and affection, amid uoises of sweet music and peals of 
great guns, into the royal apartments, there to remain until the 
happy morning of the next day, which was appointed for her 
solemn coronation. 

On the Ist May, 1536, the traitor's gate opened to receive a 
royal prisoner, and eighteen days afterwards, on the 19th of May, 
the headless body of the queen, who but two ^ears before had 
been the occasion of so much rejoicing and happmess, was hastily 
thrown into a chest made to contain arrows, and buried without 
form or ceremony in the Tower chapel. 

Such was the short-lived triumph and melancholy end of the 
beauteous Anne Boleyn. That Henry had grown tired of her 
there is little doubt, and that she was condemned on very ques- 
tionable evidence by the influence of the Duke of Suffolk, who, by 
*• wholly applying himself to the king's humour" with regard to 
Jane Seymour, thought to secure for himself the royal favour, is 
also a fact most, generally acknowledged. The marriage of Henry 
with the new idol of his affection on the morning after the axe had 
dissolved his last contract, speaks volumes to confirm the popular 
belief that Anne Boleyn was the victim of a foul conspiracy, and 
that her only crime was having outlived her husband's liking.* 

Kings of England, p. 120. 

* Henry was married to Anne Boleyn on the 25tli January, 1533, in a garret, ».i 
the western end of tlie palace at Whitehall. She is described by a contemporaiy 
chronicler as ** a fair young creature, so exquisitely moulded in form and feature, 
ami KiHed with w!t so sparicling and pleasant, that she enslared alike the eyes and 
Hn<Ior>tanding of all whom she enconntered." And such is the interest with which 
her memory la still invested, that numbers dally visit her chamber at licver CastU 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

lliomas WoLsey was bom at Ipswich, in March, 1 47 1 . There if 
some doubt among his biogiaphers whether his father was a* 
butcher or grazier, or both. However this may be, the son re- 
ceiyed a learned education, and being endowed with an excellent 
capacity, he was admitted into the Marquis of Dorset's family as 
tutor to his children. Haying obtained the confidence of his 
patron, he was presented by tnat nobleman to the rectory of 
jLymington, in Somersetshire, Oct. 10, 1500. Being of a gay 
and sociable disposition, he accompanied some of his neighbours 
to a fair in Ihe neighbourhood, wnere creating a disturbance, he 
was put in the stocks by Sir Amyas Powlet, a justice of the peace. 
This seems not to have been any obstacle to his advancement. By 
the recommendation of Sir Jomi Naport,he was made one of the 
King's chaplains. While in this situation he insinuated himself into 
the favour of Fox, Bishop of Winchester, who recommended him 
to Henry YII., as a fit person to negotiate a marriage betwixt that 
monarch and the Duchess of Savoy. He acquitted himself so well 
in this embassy, that on his return he was made Dean of Lincoln, 
and Prebendary of Walton Brinhold. 

Wolsey was in these circumstances when Henry VIII. became 
king. lie soon insinuated himself into the confidence of that 
monarch. He was admitted to Henry's parties of pleasure, he 
took the lead in every jovial conversation, and promoted all that 
frolic and fun which he foimd agreeable to the age and inclination 
of the king. He was then forty years of age, but neither that nor 
his character of a clergyman appears to have been any check upon 
his gaiety ; and he laughed, danced, sung and rallied, and laid 
aside all the severity appertaining to his station. His power over 
the king became almost absolute. Henry made him a member of 
his council, and abandoned to him the entire direction of the ad- 
ministration. He was promoted to the archiepiscopal see of York, 
which he was allowed to hold in conjunction with the rich bishop- 
rics of Winchester and Durham. He held in commendam the 
abbey of St. Albans, and many other church preferments. In 
short, the wealth and honoxirs he possessed were almost without 

(near Edenbrldge, in Kent), and eafirerly listen to the romantic traditions which 
point out the hill where Henry nsed to sound his bugle when he came to visit her, 
in their happy days of courtship, fhmi his palace al Eitham ; and the exact spot 
in tho garden where, at the turn of a walk, she suddenly came upon the king, who 
was so struck with her wonderous beauty, which the conflision wrought by so 
unexpected a meeting greatly augmented, that Ax>m that m<nnent he was inspired 
with the fatal passion which raised its unfortunate otjject to the throne but to trans^ 
late her to the block. The axe witli which the " little neck** o( the cruolly-sacri- 
flced queen was severed is still preserved in the Tower, and shares with her grave 
in the chapel the melancholy interest which for more than three hundred years has 
been associated with lier name. 

It is said that during the night which A)nowed her execution, her body was 
«ecretly removed iVom its grave before the altar in the Tower chapel, and buried iu 
the church of Salle, in Norfolk, where a black marble slab is shown aa the cox^c 
Ing of her remains. 
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bounds. His pride and ostentation kept pace with his prosperity. 
Uis train consisted of 800 servants, of vmom many were knights 
and eentlemcn. Some of ths nobility put their children into his 
family, as a place of education, and to procure his favour allowed 
them to bear offices as his servants. \NOioever was distinguished 
by any art or science paid court to the cardinal ; and none paid 
court in vain. Literature found in him a liberal patron, and he 
gave encouragement to every branch of erudition. Not content 
with this mimificence, which gained him the approbation of the 
wise, he strove to dazzle the eyes of the populace by the splen- 
dour of his equipage and furniture, the costly embroidery of hia 
liveries, and die lustre of his apparel. He was the first ecclesias- 
tic in England that wore silk and gold, not only on his habit, but 
also on Yua saddles and the trappings of his horses. He caused his 
cardinal's hat to be borne aloft by a person of rank : and when he 
came to the king's chapel would permit it to be laid on no place 
but the altar. A priest, the tallest and comdiest he could find, 
carried before him a pillar of silver, on whose top was placed across. 
Not satisfied with this parade, he provided another priest of equal 
stature and beauty, who marched along bearing the cross of York 
even in the diocese of Canterbxiry, contrary to ancient rule and 
agreement between the prelates of these rival sees. 

His pride and ostentation were still further increased on being 
appointed the pope's legate in England. Having obtained this 
new dignity, he made a new display of state and parade. On 
solemn feast days he was not content with saying mass after the 
manner of the pope himself: not only had he bishops and abbots 
to serve him, he even engaged the first nobility to give him water 
and the towel. Warham the primate having written him a letter, 
in which he subscribed himself your loving brother, Wolsey com- 
plained of his presumption in thus challenging an equality with 
him. When Warham was told what ofience he had given, he 
said, — Know ye not thai this man is drunk trith too much prosperity f 

Having thus attained the summit of greatness, he was doomed to 
experience a terrible reverse of fortune. Various causes have 
been assigned for his downfall, but no doubt the principal were 
the capricious, tyramiical and impetuous character of Henry VIII., 
joined to Wolsey's own indiscreet conduct, which had excited 
general envy and disgust. The king first deprived him of the 
great seal. He was next ordered to depart from York-place, a 
palace he had built in London. This was seized by Henry, and 
became afterwards the residence of the King of England, oy the 
title of Wliitehall. All his furniture and plate were seized. 
Their riches and splendour befitted rather a royal than a private 
fortune. The walls of his palace were covered with cloth ot gold, 
or cloth of silver. He had a cupboard of plate of massy gold, 
and there were found a thousand pieces of fine hoUand belonging 
to him. The cardinal himself was ordered to retire near Asncr, 
a seat he possessed near Hampton Court. The world which had 
paid him sufth abject court now entirely deserted him. AYolsoy 
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hinisclf was extremely dejected yrith. this fatal reverse of fortiine. 
The smallest appearance of his ret\im to favour threw him into 
transports of j oy imbecoming a man. At one time the king seemed 
willing to intermit the blows which overwhelmed him. But the 
enemies of the cardinal were imceasing in their effortis to preju* 
dice the king against his favourite. After remaining some time 
at Asher, he was allowed to remove to his palace at Richmond. 
Here the courtiers dreading his vicinity to the king, procured an 
order for him to remove to Cawood, in Yorkshire, where his 
af&bility and ho^itality, rendered him extremely popular in the 
neighbourhood. But he was not allowed to remam long unmo- 
lested in this retreat. The Earl of Northumberland received or- 
ders to arrest him for high treason, and conduct him to London in 
order to his trial. The cardinal, partly from the fatigues of 
the journey, partly from the agitations of his anxious mind, wa« 
seized mth a distemper, which enabled him, with some difficulty, 
to reach Leicester Abbey. When the abbot and monks advanced 
to meet him, with much respect and reverence, Shakspcare makes 
lum address them — 

" O father abbot ! 
An old man broken with the storms of state 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye : 
Give him a little earth for charity." 

He immediately took to his bed, whence he never rose more. 
A little before he eacpired, he said to the king's officers, who stood 
near his bed : " If 1 had served God half so diligently as I have 
served the king, he would not have given me over in my grey 
hairs." 

Thus died the famous Cardinal Wolsey. His greatest crime 
was his ambition, and it was to indulge this darling passion, and 
a love of magnificence, that he endeavoured to render his unbounded 
influence over the king alone subservient. His memory camiot be 
charged with flagrant offences. He rose into favour -without any 
extraordinary virtues, and he fell without having committed any 
extraordinary crime. Hume. JRapin, Biographia, Bntannica, 

THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 

The joyous mcetmg of the two great monarchs of England and 
France, Henry VIH. and Francis I., in the renowned valley of 
Ardres, was an event which made all Europe ring with the nis- 
tory of its wonders. Henry, with his queen and whole court, 
passed the sea from Dover to Calais, and thence proceeded to 
Guisnes, a small town near the frontiers. Francis, attended in 
like manner, came to Ardres, a few miles distant, and the two 
monarchs met for the first time, on horseback, in the fielus, at a 
place situated between these two towns, but still within the En- 
glish pnle ; for Francis agreed to pay this compliment to Henry, 
in consideration of that prince's passing the sea, that he might be 
prosent at the inten-iew. Wolsey, to whom both. kvsi.^V»^«^^ 
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trusted the regulation of tbe ceremonia], contrived this cxrmun* 
stance in order to do honour to his master. 'Ihe nobility 
both of France and England here displayed their magniflcence 
with such emulation, as prociired to the place of interview the 
name of the Fieid of Vie Cloth of Gold, 

^en x\t it^ng of lEnglantre tH^ttatti %\xa%t\it some treaU (ortoar)! 
m btfotQ anti personage, tf)e most gootrlUst prince Qt. eber refgntH 
oOn t^e rtalmc of lEnglantie : fits grace fons apparellttr in a garment 
of clot!) of stiuer of Samas&e, riobeti fottf) clot^ of goUye, so tfitciic 
as mi%\)i be, ^t garment teas large, antr plite^ berie tptciie, anTi 
eantlcTi of berpe gootr entaile, of sncBc si^ape anti mailing pt. tnax 
marueilous to bepolti. ^^e courser boptd^ ^is grace roatie bso, fioas 
trappcti in a marueillous besture of a neto trentseti fasston, ^e trs^ 
per bias of fine goltie tn fittlUon, curiouslu birougi^t, pouncetr, anH 
set foitf) antique foorfie of lHomaine figures. 'AttentrCng on tl^e 
IKpng^s grace of lEnglantie bias tl)e maister of %\& fiorse, op nam< 
S^tr '§enrQ€xU6lforTi,1[eaTitna t^e iipng's spare i^orse, tfie boi^tcl ^orse 
toas trappetr (n a mantellct Sront antr hmA place, all of fine goRre in 
scifers of treuise bittf) tasselles on cortrel pcntraunt, ti^e saTi):rcn bias 
of tl^e same sute anti foor&e, so boas tT;e i^eatistall antr rapnes. lifter 
follometr SX ^enxmen, rptitng on coursers of i^aples, ti;e same 
poung gentlemen bicre apparellelr in rtci^e clot^ of tissue, tf^e 
coursers tn Ibarnesse of maruaplous fassion, sealeTy in fine dol^e 
tn bullton, antr all ti^e same l^orse i^arnesse boere set full of tremoling 
spangles ti^at biere large antr fapre. W^^t llortre if^arques Borsn 
(are ti^e Ikpng^s sbiorUe of estate before tbe iipng*s grace ; x%t Xortre 
C^arlrfnaU Tiur i^is attenTrance. Ef)cn op blebie t^e trumpettes, saa* 
butts, clarions, antr all otl)cr minstrels on botf) sitres, antr tkt 
Ipnge's ):resren)jetr Tiobone tobiartfe tbe bottom of tf)e baley of ^n« 
irern, to sigbt of botb tf)e nations on i^orsebacft, met anlr embraceTi 
t^e tbio Ikpngcs eacb otber. ^b^n tf^e tbio ^pnges aUgbtetr, anTy after 
embracctr butb benpng antr courteous maner ec^e to otber, bift^ 
sbicete antr goonln biorlfes of greeting : anti after fetee teorl^es, ti^esc 
tbio noble Cpnpes bient togetber into a ric^e tent of clotb of goitre, 
tbat tbere bias set on ti^e grountre for suci^ purpose ; t^ns arme in 
arme bient ti^e JFrencf) IKpng, Jrannces, tie jfirst, of Jprannce, antf 
Ulenrn tbe epg^t, 3Kfng ot ^nglantre, antr of J^rannee togeti^er, 
passing toiti^ communication. 

Henry here proposed to make some amendments on the articles 
of their former sdliance ; and he began to read the treaty, " / 
Henry, King.'* These were the first words ; and he stopped a 
moment; he subjoined only the words of £/}^/a/i«f, without adding 
France^ the usual style of the English monarchs. Francis re- 
mprVed this delicacy, and expressed by a smile his approbation of 
it. He took an opportunity soon after of paying a compliment to 
Henrv of a more flattering nature. That generous prince, fall of 
honour himself, and incapable of distrusting others, was shocked 
at sdl the precautions which were observed whenever he had an 
interview with the English monarch. The number of their guards 
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aiitl attendants was carefully reckoned on both side^i. Every 
step was scrupulously measured and adjusted, and if the two kings 
intended to pay a visit to the queens, they departed from their res- 
pective quarters at the same instant, which was marked by the firing 
of a culverin ; they passed each other in the middle point between 
the places, and the moment that Henry entered Ardres, Francis 
put himself into the hands of the English at Guisnes. In order 
to break off this tedious ceremonial, wmch contained so many dis- 
lionourable implications, Francis one day took with him two gen- 
tlemen and a page, and rode directly into Guisnes. The guards 
were surprised at the presence of the monarch, who called aloud 
to them, ** Ton are all my prisoners ; carry me lo your master,'* Henry 
was equally astonished at the appearance of Francis ; and taking 
him in his arms, " My brother, said he, " you have here played 
me the most agreeable trick in the world, and have sho'^Ti me the 
full confidence I may place in you, I surrender myself your pri- 
soner from this moment." lie took from his neck a collar of 
pearls worth 15,000 angels (about £900 of our present money), and 
putting it about Francis's neck begged him to wear it for the sake 
of his prisoner. Francis agreed, but on condition that Henry 
should wear a bracelet, of which he made him a present, and 
which was worth double the value of the collar. The king went 
next day to Ardres, without guards or attendants ; and confi- 
dence being now fully established between the monarchs, they 
employed the rest of the time equally in tournaments and 
festivals. 

A defiance had been sent b^ the two kings to each other's courts, 
and through all the chief cities in Europe, importing that Henry 
and Francis, with fourteen aids, would be ready in the plains of 
Picardy to answer all comers, that were gentlemen, at tilt, tour- 
nament, and barriers. The monarchs, in order to fulfil this chal- 
lenge, advanced into the field on horseback, Francis surrounded 
with Henry's guards, and Henry with those of Francis. They 
were gorgeously apparelled, and were both of them the most 
comely personages of their age, as well as the most expert in every 
military exercise. They carried away the prize at all trials in 
those rough and dangerous pastimes ; and several horses and 
riders were overthrown by their vigour and dex teritv. The ladies 
were the judges in these feats of chivalry, and put an end to the 
rencounter whenever they judged it expedient. Heiuy erected 
a spacious house of wood and canvas, which had been framed in 
London ; and he there feasted the French monarch. He placed a 
motto on this fabric, imder the figure of an English arcner em- 
broidered on it " Citiadhareo prceesC — ** He prevails whom I favour" 
expressing his own situation as holding in his hands the 
balance of power among the potentates of I<iurope. In these en- 
tertainments, more than m serious business, did the two kmgs pass 
Iheir time till their ilcparturc. Hume, vol, tV. />, 23, 
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SUPPRESSION OF THE MONASTERIES. 

One of the most remarkable acts of Henry's reign was the sup • 
pression of all the monasteries throughout the kingdom, and the 
seizure of their revenues for the use oil the crown. Visitors vrett 
sent to inquire into their condition, and in niany of them gross 
irregularities of life and morals were discovered. The pious frauds 
by which the monks and priors used to beguile the credulity of 
the people were also detected and exposed. Thus it was found 
that eleven different religious houses boasted of the possession of 
the Virgin Mary's girdle, and that eight others haa some of her 
nulk to show. The teeth of St. Apmlonia, which were said to 
cure the tooth-ache, were so numerous that they filled a ton when 
collected. At Reading there was a wooden angel with only one 
wing, and yet it had flown to England as the bearer of the spear- 
head that pierced our Savioiur's side. The monastery of Hales, 
in Gloucestershire, had in a vial a portion of our Saviour's blood, 
to see which pilgrims resorted from all parts ; but when the vial 
was displayed to their view the sacred blood was often not to be 
seen. The reason, as they were told, was, that they had not pur- 
chased enough of masses, and when they had paid more money 
the blood became visible. It was found tiiat the vial, which con- 
tained the blood of a duck, had one opaque side, which the priest 
used to turn to the pilgrims till they had given money enough. 
At Boxley, in Kent, was a crucifix, called the Rood of Grace, 
which by secret springs and wires was made to move its head, lips, 
ftc, to the great amazement of the ignorant people. These were all 
brought to St. Paul's, and the impostures there exposed. Some 
of the lands of the monasteries were sold ; but the greater part 
were given by the king to his rapacious courtiers ; and hence at 
the present day the seats of so many noblemen and gentlemen 
are called abbeys and priories. Such, for example, are Wobum 
Abbey and Newstead Abbey. In many cases the magnificent 
chiurches and other buildings of the abbeys were stript of their 
roofs and let go to ruin. Many of these noble ruins, such as Foun- 
tain, Tintem and Netley, may still be seen. And they will in 
some bosoms awake a sigh at the barbarous rapacity which re- 
duced them to such a condition.* 

Keightlei/*s History of England, p, 133. 

* The religloas houses were suppressed at two several times ; the first suppression 
was In the year 1536, and extended only to the lesser monasteries whose revenues 
were below £200 a year. By this act three hundred and twenty- six monasteries 
were suppressed, and their revenues, amounting to £32,000 a year, were gni'anted to 
the king, besides their goods, chattels, anJ plate, which were computed at £100,000 
more. IlolUnshed says, that 10,000 monks were turned out by the dissolution of 
the lesser monasteries. No great opposition was made to the measure, and two 
years aAer lieriry laid his rapacious hands on the revenues of the greater monas- 
te.lcs. This completed the Avork of dissolution and the abolition of the monastic 
orders. The irhole number of monasteries suppressed amonnted to six hundre<i and 
forly-flve ; of these, twenty-eight had abbots, who enjoyed a seat in parliament, 
l^lnety colleges were dissolved in several counties ; two thousand three hundred 
a/2d serenty-four chumhes and free ch^^els, and a hundred and ten hospitals. Tbo 
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THE REFORMATION. 

Thirteen years after the publication of his book against Martin 
Luther, for which he was compared by the pope to St. Jerome or 
St. Augustine, and rewarded with the title of "Defender of the 
Faith, Henry became so exasperated by the pontiff's refusal to 
annul his marriage with Catherine of Arragon, that he threw off 
all sdlegiance to me see of Rome, and commenced the great reli- 
gious revolution called the Refohmation. 

By the suppression of the monasteries, and the seizure of their 
great revenues, he annihilated the power of the Catholic cl&rgy, 
and to compel the general adoption of his new opinions he pub- 
lished a law, which firom its horrid consequences was afterwards 
termed the Bloody Statute , by which it was ordained that " who- 
ever, by word or writing, denied transubstantiation, whoever 
maintained that the communion in both kinds was necessary, who- 
ever asserted that it was lawful for priests to marry, whoever al- 
leged that vows of chastity might be broken, whoever maintained 
that private masses were unprofitable, or that auricular confession 
was unnecessary, should be deemed guilty of heresy, and burned 
or hanged as the court should determine." As the people were at 
that time chiefly composed of those who followed the opinions of 
Luther, and such as still adhered to the pope, this statute, with 
Henry's former decrees, in some measure excluded both, and 
opened a field for persecution, which soon after produced its dread- 
ful harvests. Bainham and Bilney were burned for their opposi- 
tion to popery ; Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher were be- 
headed fi>r dallying the king's supremacy. Those who had ad- 
hered to the pope, or those who followed me doctrines of Luther, 
weire equally the objects of royal vengeance and ecclesiastical per- 
secution. From the multiplied alterations which were made in 
the national system of belief, mostly drawn up by Henry himself, 
few knew what to think, or what to profess ; they were ready enough 
to follow his doctrines, how inconsistent or contradictory soever ; 
but as he was continually changing them himseli^ they could ' 
hardly pursue so fast as he advanced before them. Thomas 
Cromwell, raised by the king's caprice from being a blacksmith's 
son to be a royal favourite, together with Cranmer, now become 

whdlQ revcnoe of these establishments amounted to £161,100. The whole revenue 
of England, arising fVom lands and possessions, had been rated a little before this 
period at four millluns a year ; so that the revenue of the monks did not exceed a 
twentieth part of the national income. Probably the revenues of the clergy at tills 
day are a larger proportion of the industry of the community. It may also be re» 
marked in favour of the C'atholic clergy, thata veiy considerable proportion of their 
incomes was expended in hospitality, relieving and assisting the Indigent, and in the 
education of the people. Hume, vol. iv., p, 180. 

Of an the instruments of ancient superstition no one was so zealously destn^ed 
as the shrine of Thomas i Becket, commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbuij. 
Henry not only pillaged it of its riches, but he cited the saint to appear in court, 
and be tried and cr>ndcmncd as a traitor. lie ordered his name to be struck out of 
the calendar, the otfice of his festival to be expunged flrom all brevLiriei^ his boo^^ 
tNO burnt, aud Uie ashes to be thrown in the air. \\n^ 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, were both seen to favour the Refor- 
mation with all their endeavours. On the other hand, Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, together with the Duke of Norfolk, were 
for leading the king back to his original superstition. In fact, 
Henry submitted to neither ; his pride had been long inflamed by 
flattery, and he thought himself entitled to regulate, by his own 
single opinion, the religious fate of the whole nation. Soon after 
no less than five hundr^ persons were imprisoned for contradicting 
the opinions delivered in the Bloody Statute ; and received pro- 
tection onlv from the lenity of Cromwell. Lambert, a school- 
master, ana Doctor Barnes, who had been instnmiental in Lam- 
bert's execution, felt the severity of the persecuting spirit, and 
by a bill in parliment, without any trial, were condemned to the 
flames, discussing theological questions at the very stake. With 
Barnes were executed one Gerrard, and Jerome, for the same opini- 
ons. Three Catholics, also, whose names were Abel, Featherstone, 
andPowel, were dragged upon the same hurdles to execution* 
and declared that the most grevious part of their punishment was 
being coupled with such heretical miscreants as were imited in 
the same calamity.* Ooldsmiih, p. 137. 

DEATH OF HENRY VIH. 

The king's health had long been in a declining state, but for 
several days all those near him plainly saw his end approaching. 
He was become so froward that no one durst inform him of his 
condition ; and as some persons during this reign had suffered as 
traitors for foretelling the king's death, every one was afraid lest 
in the transports of his fury he might, on this pretence, punish 
capitally the author of such friendly intelligence. At last Sir 
Anthony Denny ventured to disclose to him me fatal secret, and 
exhorted him to prepare for the fate which was awaiting hint. 
He expressed his resignation, and desired that Cranmer mieht be 
sent for ; but before the prelate arrived he was speechless, mough 
he seemed still to retain his senses. Cranmer desired him to give 
some sign of his dying in the faith of Christ ; he squeezed the 
prelate's hand, and immediately expired, in the 56th year of his 
age. Hume, vol. tv., p, 204. 

PERSON AND ("JHARACTER. 

Henry was in his eighteenth year when he came to the throne, 
and was conspicuous for his handsome person and manly accom- 
plisluncnts. Tew could equal and none excelled him in the use 
of arms, sports of the field, -HTcstling, and every other athletic 
exercise, while his accomplishments in music and languages, 
added to his joyous affability, invested him with such powers of 
fascination, that all classes hailed his accession with tumidtuous 
delight, and presaged a long and happy reign. Thirty-six years 

* It ii calculated that not fewer than seventy thousand persons laid down tlieir 
Ilres as martyrs, to what ou either siJe of the question they believed to be the 
eM/ntc of f >od and truth. Qhii^t Hititory 
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and nine months after the auspicious day which saw the young 
idol of the people's heart wiping 'mid deafening clamours of 
•• Long live Henry V* ** Bless our noble king I" " Gedlant Harry I" 
to his coronation at "Westminster, the royjd vault at "Windsor re- 
ceived the bloated body of the most tyrannical, heartless, and 
cruel monarch that ever made his country weep, and at whose 
death every one rejoiced,* Kings oj England, p. 90. 

CHRONICLE. 

1510, Aug. 17. Empson and Dudley executed on Tower-hill. 
1513, August 16. The battle of the Spurs. Sept. 9. The Earl 
of Surrey gained a great victory over the Scots at Flodden Field ; 
among the slain were James IV. of Scotland, three bishops, two 
abbots, twenty-five barons, and a vast number of gentlemen, in 
all 10,000 men. 1517, May 1. The rising of the London appren- 
tices, on account of strangers being permitted to trade, called 
Evil May Day ; fifteen of the rioters were executed. The sweat- 
ing sickness raged in this year, it usually carried off the patient in 
three hours ; in some towns half the population was swept away. 
Martin Luther's writings began to appear. 1521. This year 
muskets were invented. 1525. Divers things were imported into 
England, whereupon this rhyme was made — 

" Turkeys, carps, hops, pippins, and beer, 
Came mto England all in one year." 

18th June, 1525. Wolsey gave his palace of Hampton Court to 
the king, and built Whitehall. 1530. The palace of St. James's 
built. Doctor Cranmer made Archbishop of Canterbury. April 20. 
Elizabeth Barton, the holy maid of Kent, executed for pretenduig 
to foretel the king's death if he proceeded in his divorce from 
Queen Catherine. August. Tindal's translation of the bible 
burnt ; it was the first printed translation. 1535. Henry com- 
manded aU persons at court to cut their hair short ; he showed the 
example, and began to wear his beard knotted, and was no more 
shavei. Jime 22. Bishop Fisher executed. July 7. The most 
learned and accomplished Sir Thomas More executed.t 1536. 

• Of Henry, Fuller, remarks—" AU the virtues nnd vices of his predeceseon may 
scorn in him fully represented, both to their kind and degree, learning, -wisdom, 
valour, magniflcence, cruelty, avarice, ftiry, lust, following his pleasures whilst he 
was young, and making them come to him when he was old :— 

** Three Kates, two Nans, and one dear Jane I wedded ; 

One Spanish, one Dutch, and four English wives I 
From two I was divorced, two I l)eheaded. 

One died in cliildbed, and one me survives." 

The royal vault in the middle of the choir at Windsor was opened in I8I3, by 
command of George the Fourth (then Prince Itegcnt), and tlie lid of the coffin 
containing tiie body of Ucnry being raised, the remains of the great king were 
found in good preservation ; his beard had grown to such a great length that it 
nearly reached to his knees. 

t Erasmus «ajs of this excellent man—" More*s general boncvoUwiftk V^5w \sa. 
prisjtcd his memory so deep iu all men's lvcMl»,^\\5L\.V\\«'S>a^iv^t!C\\\^^^'ia^^^>*-^'*^^^ 

B. 
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Tindal, who translated the bible, was burnt as a heretic at 
Qeneya. Wales united and incorporated with England by act of 
parliament. The bible printed in English. May 19. Execution 
of Anne Boleyn. 1540, July 28th. Cromwell beneaded on Tower 
hill, for high treason. Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniard, founded the 
order of the Jesuits. Cherries were this year first planted in Kent, 
where an orchard of thirty- two acres produced a thousand pounds. 
1543. The better sort of people only are allowed the use of bibles. 
1546. Martin Luther <fied, aged sixty- three. It was not until 
the end of this reign that salads, carrots, turnips, and other edible 
roots were produced in England. Immediately after the tumult 
of the apprentices on the Eyil May Day a curious proclamation 
was issued, directing that women should not meet together to 
babble and talk, and that all men should keep their wives in thdr 
houses. 



BEIOH OF EDWABD YI. 

FROM 1547 TO 1558 — 6 teabs, 5 mokths, 8 days. 

EDWARD'S EXTRAORDINARY ABILITIES. 

Edwai'd VI., only son of Henry VIII. by his third wife, Jane 
Seymour, was nine years and three months old when he ascended 
the throne by the death of the king his father. His. majority was 
fixed to the eijp;hteenth "year of his age by tihie late km^'s ynll, 
but he died before he came to it, after a short reign of six years, 
five montlis, and eight days. There was reason to hope extraordi- 
nary things from this young prince, had it pleased God to bless 
him with a longer life. He had an excellent memory, a wonder- 
ful solidity of mind, and withal, he was laborious, sparing no 
pains to qualify himself for the well-governing of lids luMfaom. 
At eight years of age he wrote Latin letters to his father. Rench 
was as familiar to him as English; he learnt, also, Greek, Spanish, 
and Italian. After that he applied himself to the liberal sciences, 
wherein he made an astonishing progress, so much so, that in his 
fifteenth year he was considered Uie wonder of his time. 

Hapin, vol. ti., p» 3. 

EXECUTION OF THE EARL OF SOMERSET. 

On the 22nd January, 1552, this ill-fortuned nobleman, the 
protector of the kingdom, was brought to the block by the in- 
trigues of the Duke of Northumberland, on the ground of his 
having intended seizing the king's person, and taking upon him- 
self the government. He met his fate with calmness and dignity, 
protesting his innocence, and praying for the king's safety and the 

of their own father. Xay, as I write, tears flow from my eyes, whether T will or 
not. How many persons hath that axe wounded which severed Moro's bead from 
JU5 hod^' J" 
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Protestant faith. So generally was the duke a favourite with the 
people, and so greatly were they affected by his death, that many 
dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, to preserve in remem- 
brance of him ; and a lady on seeing Northumberland himself, a 
few years afterwards, led a prisoner to the Tower, condemned for 
treason, is said to have shaken one of these tokens, saying, 
"Behold! the blood of that worthy man, which was shed by 
thy malicious practices, doth now begin to revenge itself on 
thee.*' Bay ley's History of iha Tower ^ p. 417. 

ALTEKATION OF THE SUCCESSION. 

The young king had been seized ever since January with the 
small pox and measles, which, turning to a consxmiption, wasted 
him by degrees, and daily grew more dangerous. Some plainly 
affirm a slow poison was given him, and throw the suspicion 
upon the Duke of Northumberland. Others only insinuate such 
a thing, without saying it jwsitively. But after all, both speak 
only by conjecture, without giving any proof. The young king 
saw death approaching without any fears as to himself, but could 
not reflect, without an extreme concern, on the future state of 
religion under his sister Mary, who was to succeed him. Very 
probably the Duke of Northimiberland, w^ho constantly attended 
him in nis illness, took care to increase his fears, on purpose to 
lead him to the point he desired. All hopes, however, of the king's 
recovery were not given over till the middle of May, when, 'tis 
likely, the physicians told the Duke of Northumberland his case 
was desperate. Then it was that he married the Lord Guilford 
Dudley, his fourth son, to Jane Grey, eldest daughter of the new 
Duke of Suffolk, by Frances Brandon, who was in Henry VIII* s 
will the next in succession after the Princess Elizabeth, lliis 
marriage was solemnized about the end of May, when there was 
no hope of the king's recovery. At last, one day, as the young 
king was expressing his great concern at the thoughts that his 
sister, the Princess Mary ^eing a strict Catholic), woiild do her 
utmost to destroy the Keformation, the Duke of Northimiberland 
broke the ice. He represented to the king that there was but 
one way to prevent the misfortunes England was threatened 
vnih. in case the Princess Mary shoidd ascend the throne after 
him, and that was, to settle the crown on the Lady Jane Grey, his 
daughter-in-law. Indeed, it was natural, in excluding Marv, to 
transfer the crown to his sister Elizabeth, whom the king tenderly 
loved, and who was a hearty friend to the Reformation. But 
probably the duke told the king it could exclude Mary but on 
the specious pretence of her being illegitimate ; the same reason 
subsisted with regard to Elizabeth, since the marriage of their 
mothers were equally annulled. Very likely the young king, who 
foimd himself dying, and only thought of saving the Reformation 
from the impending destruction, was prevailed on by this argu- 
ment to sacnfice the Princess Elizabeth. Besides, he had a great 
esteem and affection for Jane Grey, who wasaIv;wlc.QTsx^^b^s^.^^^3a5^ 
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both in miiid and body. At last the judges, who at first de- 
murred, by tlireats from Northumberland, and the expedient of a 
pardon under the great seal, were wrought upon to draw the in- 
strument. Hales alone refused his signature, and could never be 
prevailed on to give it. All the privy councillors set their hands 
to it, likewise, on the 21st of the same month. Cranmer was ab- 
sent that day to avoid signing ; but the king importimed him so 
much that he set his hand at last as a witness, as it is pretended, 
not as a pri-vy councillor. Rapin, vol, ii., p. 26. 

DEATH OF EDWARD VI. 

The king's distemper increasing, without the possibility of finding 
any remedy, the council thought fit to dismiss the physicians, and 
put him into the hands of a certain woman who imdertook his 
cure. It was said that this was done by the Duke of Northum- 
berland's advice, and that the woman shortened the king's days. 
But he was now so ill that it was entirely needless to hasten his 
death. It is true the woman, instead of curing him put him to 
more pain by the medicines she gave him ; and this was sufficient 
to inspire the people with violent suspicions against the Duke of 
Northumberland, who was not beloved, and was thought capable 
of anything. At last the physicians were sent for again, but it 
was not in their power to stop the violence of his distemper, 
which carried him out of the world on the 6th July, in the six- 
teenth year of his age, after his giving sensible proofs of a true 
piety. Rapitif vol, i„ p, 26. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

His person was elegant, his disposition affable and humane, and 
his mind cultivated by extensive learning : his strict attachment 
to equity and justice filled his people, by whom his death was 
lamented as a public misfortune, with fiattering hopes that his 
reign would be rendered illustrious by his virtues ; and had he 
been indulged with a longer life there is all reason in the world to 
suppose he woiild have made his people happy by a wise and equi- 
table administration. Spencer^ p, 315. 

CHRONICLE. 

Edward crowned at Westminster, 20th Feb., 1547. The pro- 
tector (the king's micle) created Earl of Somerset. March 13th. 
Orders issued for keeping a bible in every church, with Erasmus's 
paraphrase of the New Testament, and the Book of Homilies, com- 
piled by Cranmer, to be read in every church on Sundays and 
Holidays. 16th April. Evening prajers began to be read in Eng- 
lish in the king's chapel, and popish images burnt in London. 
10th Sept. The Scots defeated with loss of 8,000 men, at Pin- 
kcnclugh. 1549, January 15th. The Book of Common Prayer 
adopted by the parliament, and its observance enforced by severe 
penalties.* 20th March. The Lord High Admiral beheaded. 
In this year insurrections took place in various parts of the coun* 
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tnr, chiefly occasioned by the increase of enclosures, the scarcity 
of employment, and the introduction of the new worship. Exeter 
was besieged by the rebels, and the inhabitants were driyen to 
great distress so as to eat their horses, tiU relieyed by Lord Rus- 
sel. In Norfolk the rising was at Aldborough, and was headed 
br Ket, a tanner, who planted his standard on the summit of 
Stoushold hill, near Norwich, erected for himself a throne under 
a spreading oak, which he called the Oak of Reformation, and 
established courts in imitation of those at Westminster. Kct's 
followers at one time amounted to 20,000, but they were put to 
the rout by the Earl of Warwick, at the head of a body of Ger- 
man horse ; about 2,000 were slain, and Ket was hung in chains 
at the top of Norwich Castle. Bonner, Bishop of London, sent 
to the Marshalsea prison, where he remained tiU the king's death, 
for refusing to comply with the rites of the church. 1551. The 
sweating sickness raged throughout England which carried off 
numbers, with many of the nobility. 1552, Jan. 22nd. The 
Duke of Somerset beheaded on Tower-hill. 6th April. The 
king fell sick of the small pox and measles, which brought on 
consumption. 1553. He gave his palace of Bridewell to the city, 
for the lodging of poor travellers, and for the correction of yaga- 
Donds, and incorporated the Lord Mayor and citizens govemcrs of 
the hospitals of St. Bartholomew, of Christchurch, and St. Thomas, 
in SouUiwark. 



EEIOH OF MAST. 

FBOM 1553 TO 1558 — 5 teabs, 4 months, 11 days. 

LADY JANE GREY. 

The guiltless usurpation of this excellent and much lamented 
youthful yictim of an ambitious faction was brief enough. Within 
ten days after her proclamation and exhibition of queen, and her 
taking up her residence in that character in the Tower of London, 
the rightful heiress, Mary, was in full possession of all of which 
it had been attempted to deprive her, and Queen Jane, and her 
young consort, had to come down from their thrones, and to bid 
an eternal farewell to all earthly glory. The Tower palace be- 
came almost instantaneously the Tower prison. Northumberland 
perished at once on the block, but Lady Jane and her husband had 
probably been spared, but for Wyatt s ill-managed insurrection, 
which broke out on the news of the queen's intended marriage with. 
the cruel bigot of Spain, King Philip, and was supported by 
Lndi/ Jane Grey*s Father f the Duke of Suffolk. The insurrection 
failed, and not only involved all those in ruin who had directly 
promoted it, but those in the Tower, who assuredly desired nothing 
so much as a peaceable and imambitious life. Within a week 
after Wyatt's discomfiture it was determined that Lady Jane and 
her husband should both die, and on the same day. * FecVA\;£cc»> 
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a Catholic dean of St. Paxil's, was sent to endeavour to cliangeher 
faith, but all his learned arguments failed with one who was more 
than his equal in controversy. Lady Jane preserved her fortitude 
admirably through the closing scenes of her life ; and that it might 
not be shaken, she refused a farewell meeting mth Lord Guilford, 
on the morning of the fatal day ; it would foment their grief, she 
said, rather than be a comfort m death, and they would shortly 
meet in a better place, and more happy estate. But she had a 
severer trial than this would have been. From the window of 
** Master Partridge's house," where she waa lodged, she beheld 
Lord Guilford gomg to execution, and exchanged with him her 
last parting signal. He passed on to Tower-hill, was brought back 
in a cart to be buried in the Tower Chapel, and she looked upon 
his headless trunk, ^^ '^t yt same instant t^at s^e luent to ffct 
Tjratfjc, fiDT)ic!) miserable sig!)t toas to l)cx n tioMt sorroto anH 
grief.** That such an exhibition was not spared to such a wife 
shows the brutal insensibility of those in authority who regulated 
the proceedings. ** O Guilford, Guilford !** exclaimed the un- 
happy lady, rising even in her agony to the highest sublimity of 
Christian heroism, " the antepast is not so bitter that thou hast 
tasted, and which I shall soon taste, as to make my flesh tremble ; 
it is nothing compsiredto the feast of which we sliall partake this 
day in Heaven." She immediately went forth to her own scaffold, 
wnich for privacy was on the Tower green, in countenance no- 
thing cast down, neither her eyes anything moistened with tears, 
although her gentlewomen, Elizabeth Tilney and Mistress Helen, 
wonderfully wept. Holding a book in her hand, she prayed till 
she came to the scaffold ; there in a modest address to the by- 
standers, she stated that she had justly deserved punishment, wr 
suffering herself to be made the instrument, though imwilling, of 
the ambition of others, and that she hoped her fate might serve as 
a memorable example in aftertimes. The executioner beginning 
to disrobe her, she desired him to let her alone, and turned to her 
attendants who performed this melancholy office, giving her a 
fair handkerchief to bind about her eyes. The executioner then 
requested her to stand on the straw, which she did, saying, " I 
pray you dispatch me quickly." As she knelt she inquired, 
"Will you take it off before I lay me down r" " No, madam," was 
the reply. Then she tied the handkerchief about her eyes, and 
feeling for the hlock^ she saidy " Where is itf where is itV* One of the 
standers-by guided her thereunto, and she laid her head down, 
and stretched forth her body, and said, " Lord, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit," and so died, at seventeen years old. 

Old England^ vol i/., p. 31. 

Such was the end of tliat pattern of female excellence. Lady 
Jane Grey, who fell a ^dctim to the rashness and ambition of her 
misguided parents. Under the tuition of Aylmer, who was after- 
wards Bishop of London, she made great progress in learning, and 
though but seventeen years of age when she suffered, she had 
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evinced, by the variety and extent of her acquiiements, a most ex- 
traordinary capacity and mind, with personal claims which made 
her an object of admiration; she was endued with exemplary 
piety, and possessed a sweetness of disposition, and a nobleness of 
iieart, that gained her universal love ; in short, by her virtuous 
qualities she was no less distinguished than by her illustrious 
birth ; and though she was inducea to accept the crown, she took 
it rather as a biuthen than a favour, and resigned it with as gi*eat 
indifference as she woiild have laid down a garland, when its 
beauties had faded, and its scent had gone.* 

Batfley's History of the ToweVf p, 437. 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH'S IMPRISONMENT. 

Tfte XF.iWarci^, 1564, ti^e ICcnro (!BU?cibet5, ^t qwten'g ninux antr 
next^dre to t^e croinnc, tnais aporel^enTJcTr at i^rr manor of 'Ssi^ritrgt, 
for snsptcton of Sitpatt'g consptracie, ants from ti^ncc, bcin^ at 
t^at time ber^dfdke, toas toUi^ great rpgorfirou&^t prisoner to Con« 
Hon, antr si^ortlp after commltteTi to ^t eotoer. Grafion, p, 544. 

When the barge which brought the princess &om Whitehall 
came to the Tower it was directed to that dismal entrance kno'vvn 
by the name of the traitor's gate, where she spumed the degrada- 
tion of landing, till she was resolutely told that she shoiild not 
choose. It ramed, and the lord who had the charge of her offered 
her his cloak ; but putting it back with her hand with a good 
dash, she indignantly refused it, and as she set her foot upon the 
stair, she said with her wonted spirit, "Here landeth as true a 
subject, being a prisoner, as ever landed at these stairs, and before 
thee, O God, I speak it, ha-s-ing none other friends than thee." 
On her ascending into the fortress she found the guards and war- 
ders dra'WTi out in order, at which she expressed surprise, and on 
being informed that it was a custom when prisoners entered, she 
desired if it were so for her cause they might be dismissed; 
whereat the poor men kneeled down, and with one voice prayed 
God to preserve her ; for which on the next day they were all dis- 
charged. Passing a little further, she sat down on a stone and 
rested herself. The lieutenant pressed her to rise out of the rain, 

• We are told by Sir Thomas Chaloner. that the Lady Jane was well versed In 
the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, French, and Italian langnages; that 
she had a natural wit, which was improTed by art and study, tlint s'le played on 
Instrumental music, »'rote a curious hand, and was excellent at her nectllc ; and 
that notwithstanding all these rare endowments, she was of mild, humble, and 
modest spirit, and never showed an elevated mind till she showed it at her death. 
Asham, who was Queen Elizabeth's tutor, says, "that however illustrious she 
were by fortune, and by royal extraction, tlicso bore no proportion to the accom- 
plishments of her mind." And Fuller, remarking upon her, observes, "She had 
the inuocency of childliood, the beauty of youth, the solidity of the middle, the 
gravity of old age, and all at eighteen {seventeen according to otlier authors), the 
birth of a princess, the learning of a clerk, the life of a saint, yet the death of a 
malefactor for licr parent's offences." 

The document in the British Museum, bearing; the Lady Jane's signature as queen, 
is supposed to have been the immediate cause of Marj-'s signing the warrant foi 
her execution. 
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but she answernd, "Better sit here than in a worse place, for God 
knoweth whither you will bring me ;" and turning to her gentle* 
man-usher, who was weeping, she rebuked him ;** you oiight rather 
to comfort than dismay me, said she, "especially, for that I know 
my truth to be such tnat no man shall haye cause to weep for my 
sake. " She then rose and was conducted to her prison in whicn 
she was locked and close shut up. Her confinement was of the mean- 
est and most seyere description : mass was constantly intruded 
upon her in her apartment, she was examined by Gardiner and the 
council touching her participation in Wyatt's conspiracy ; and al- 
though no means were spared to make her criminate herself, her 
discretion so completely baffled all their arts, that they elicited 
nothing. For a whole month she was shut up, without me liberty 
of passing the threshold of her prison ; and afterwards, when she 
had obtained permission from the council to take the air in the 
queen's garden, she was always attaided by the constable, the 
lieutenant, and a guard ; indeed so rigidly was she watched, that » 
child but four years of age, who usea to yisit her and other pri- 
soners, to bring them flowers, was susnected of being employeaas 
a messenger between her and the Earl of Deyonshire ; and his fa- 
ther was charged by the constable and lieutenant to preyent Mm 
from repeating his yisits to the chambers of the prisoners. 

Bayl€y*s History of the Toicer^ p, 443. 

THE MARTYRS. 

Scarcely had the ashes of the martyrs' fires, which blazed so 
fiercely in Henry's reign, had time to cool, ere they were rekindled 
by the faggots proyided by Mary to exterminate the enemies of 
her religion ; and right well she earned the horrible title wiHi 
which her name is coupled, " Bloody Queen Mary.'* Wholly in- 
sensible to pity, this bigoted fanatic spared neiuier age nor 8ex» 
and during the three years of her unholy war against the reformed 
faith she brought to the stake no less than two hundred and 
seyenty-seyen of her unfortxmate subjects, whose sole oifence was 
their repugnance to the doctrines of the Church of Rome. In 
Smithfield, and in eyery town throughout the kingdom, appalling 
atrocities were committed to lengthen the tortures of the victims, 
or terrify them to recant their opinions. But, with few exceptions, 
all remained firm, and suffered for the truth with the same 
courage and constancy as their more distinguished brothers in, 
faith and death, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, Saimders, Rogers, 
Taylor, and Cranmer. It is computed that fiye bishops, twenty* 
one clergymen, eight lay- gentlemen, eighty-four tradesmen, one 
hundred husbandmen, servants, and labourers, fifty-fiye women, 
and /owr ckildrm perished by fire in this religious massacre, besides 
those who were punished by imprisonment, fines, and confiscations. 
The whole coimtry was wild with terror, no one was safe. The 
myrmidons of the ferocious Gardiner, Bonner, and Pole, were 
everywhere seeking to discover opponents to the Church of Rome; 
to be suspected of Protestantism was sufficient, the victims were 
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dragged from their homes, and without trial or question tied to 
the stake. Numbers perished on f;ilso accusations of peisonul 
enemies, or by the wanton cruelty of the Catholic agents, who 
sought by the burning of a suspected heretic to cam the favour of 
their bloodthirsty masters. Thus, under the sacred mask of sup- 
porting the word of God, did the infamous commission sacrifice 
the lives of so many of the best and wisest of our land, and blot 
our annals with a record of barbarities, so hon-ible, that but for 
the existence of documentary proofs, we should doubt its truth, 
and believe that such inhuman butcheries could never have taken 
place in a Ciiristiau country; but, alas! the facts are incontro- 
vertible, and prove in the words of Hume, that, " No human deprct* 
tfity can equal revenge and crueltif, covered with the mantle of 
religion"*' Kings of England, p. Hi, 

* Among the numerous tortures and ficnd-llko barbarities to -which the martyrs 
n-crc subjected when at the stake, ma}' be mentioned the wife and ten children 
(one an Infant at the breast) of Itogers, the prebend of St. Paul's, being shown him 
at the moment the flames reached him, to shako his fortitude, and induce him to 
recant ; but even this brutal trial of his courage and constancy did not prevail,— he 
died firm in his faith. When Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, was tied to the stake, a 
stool was set before him itith the queen's pardon laid upon it, which itwas still in hli 
power to merit by a recantation, but he ordered it to be removed, and cheerfully pre- 
pared himself for that dreadful pimishment to which he was sentenced. He suffered .'t 
in its Alii severity': the wind, which was violent, blew the flames of the reeds from his 
body ; the faggots were green, and did not kindle easily ; all his lower parts were 
consumed before his vitals were attacked. One of his hands dropped off— with the 
other he continued to beat his breast ; he was heard to pray and to exhort the 
people till his tongue, swollen with the violence ot his agony, could no longer permit 
him ntleranco. He was three* quarters of an hour in torture, which he bore with 
inflexible constancy. 

Saunders was burned at Coventry: a pardon was also offered him, but he rejected 
It, and embraced the stake, saying, ** Welcome, the cross of Christ, welcome, ever- 
lasting life." Ridley, Bishop of London, and Latimer, Bishop of Winchester, two 
prelates celebrated for their learning and virtue, perished together in the same 
flames at Oxford, and supported each other's constancy by their mutual exhorta- 
tions. Latimer, when tied to the stake, called to his companion, " Be of good cheer, 
brother, we shall this day kindle such a torch in England, as I trust in God shall 
never be extinguished." The executioners had been so mercIAil as to tie bags of 
gunpowder about these prelates in order to put a speedy period to their tortures. 
The explosion immediately kill 2d Latimer, who was in extreme old age ; the sufller- 
ings of Bidley were more protracted, the bottom of the pyre l)eing composed of 
furze, the flame at first was strong, and burned his lower extremities, but as the 
faggots which were heaped on the flirze did not kindle, the flame subsided. He 
cried out In agony, ** Oh 1 for Christ's sake, let the fire come unto me.** His brother- 
in-law, hardly knowing what he was about, heaped on more faggots, the victim 
became enveloped In a dense smoke, whence he kept crying, *' I cannot bum ; oh, 
let the fire come unto mo." Some of the faggots were then removed, a brisk flame 
sprang up, to wlilch he eagerly torneJ, and his sufferings at length terminated. 
Thomas Haukes, when conducted to the stake, agreed with his friends that, if he 
found the torture tolerable, he would make them a signal to that pmpose in the 
midst of tlie flames. His zeal for the cause in which he suffered so supported him, 
that he stretched out his arms, the sig^nal agreed upon, and in that posture expired. 
This example, with many others of like constancy, encouraged multitudes, not 
only to suffer, but even to court and aspire to martyrdom. The execution of Cran- 
mer, who. In some degree to expiate his sin in signing a previous recantation, which 
his love of life had wrung ftova him, held his right hand in the flames till it was 
burnt off, saying, " this hand has offended," filled the whole country with astonisli- 
mont and horror. But the crowning deed of iniquity was perpetrated at GuonvsA'^j v*. 
pHjr woman, who was near the time of her labour, \wta\i\iTo>x'^\. va v>c«i.VNsfifcs.x^^»' 
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DEATH OF MARY. 

Mary had long been in a declining state, and having mistaken 
her dropsy for a pregnancy, she had made use of an improper re- 
gimen, and her malady daily augmented. Every reflection now 
tormented her. The consciousness of being hated by her sub- 
jects, the prospect of Elizabeth's succession, apprehensions of the 
danger to which the Catholic religion stood exposed, dejection for 
the loss of Calais, concern for tiie ill state of her affairs, and 
above all, anxiety for the absence of her husband, who she knew 
intended soon to depart for Spain, and to settle there during the 
remainder of his life ; all these melancholy reflections prayed 
upon her mind, and threw her into a lingering fever, of which she 
died, in her forty-second year. She was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, in Henry VH.'s chapel. Her sister. Queen Elizabeth, was 
afterwards buried in the same vault. Hiime, vol, tv., p. 445. 

Mary was so affected with the news of the loss of Calais, that 
she abandoned herself to despair, and told those about her she 
should die, though they wei*e yet strangers to the cause of her 
death ; but that if they would know it hereafter they must dissect 
her, and they should find Calais at her heart. Godwin, p, 358. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

She possessed few qualities either estimable or amiable i and 
her person was as little engaging as her behaviour and address. 
Obstmacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, malignity, revenge, tyranny, 
every circumstance of her character took a tincture from her hid 
temper and narrow understanding.* Hume^ vol, tr., p, 445. 

CHRONICLE. 

1553, Oct. 1. The queen crowned at Westminster. 1554, 
March 4. The queen ordered the bishops to visit their dioceseH, 

thrown Into snch Agitation by tbe tortnre, that rtie waa deUrercd In the nddat of 
the flames. One of the gaard« immechately snatched the infMit from the fire, and 
attempted to save it, but a magistrate, who stood by, ordered it to be thrown back ; 
being determined, he said, that nothing ihoold snrvtye which sprang from sootaetl- 
nate and heretical a parent. Fox Acts. 

* The following humane cndearour of Miss Agnes Strickland to remove some 
little of the obloquy which popular opinion has attached to this terrible queen, win, 
while it serves to show that Muiy was not always the monster of cruelty we hare 
been taught to believe her, do honour to the talent and Christian fueling of her 
amiable advocate :— " Mary's health was so infirm in the Spring of 1550, that her 
death was gencially expected ; she herself felt that her end was near. Had she 
vlied at this time, how deeply venerated would her name have been to all posterity 
—how fondly would her learning, her charities, her spotless purity of UOb, her in* 
flexible honesty of word and deed, and her fidelity to her fVicnd? have been quoted 
tti'icl remembered by her country I Even her constancy to the Ancient Chareii 
would have iK'cn fo^vcn, as she was yd ii^pocent of the greatest offence a humao 
being can commit against Ood and men — persecution for religion's sake. If die 
liad never reigned the cnveaoniod hatred between Protestants and Catholics wouM 
have been less, and mAny horrid years of persecution and counter penecntlon 
frcoJd have been spared." Queens of England, vol, v., p. f 4S 
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and gave the chancellor a particular order to purge the church of 
all married bishops and priests ; upon which seven bishops were 
deprived ; and of the inferior clergy, out of 16,000 then in Eng- 
land, the greater part were turned out for having wives. Mass 
was publicly restored, with the liturgy used at the end of Henry 
VIII.* s reign. Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were excommimi- 
cated. April 11. The brave Sir Thomas Wvat beheaded. July 
19. Prince Philip of Spain arrived in England, and was mar- 
ried to the queen at Winchester, on the 25th. 1555. Court for 
the trial of heretics opened, Qardiner presiding as chancellor. 
Peb. 4. John Rogers, a clergyman of Essex, and prebendary of 
St. Paul's, the first martyr burned in Smithfield. In this year 
coaches were first used m England. 1558, Jany. 7. Calais sur- 
rendered to the French, after it had been in the possession of the 
English above 210 years.* 



BEIOH OF ELIZABETH. 

FKOM 1558 TO 1603 — 44 tears, 4 months, 7 days. 

BIRTH OF ELIZABETH. 

^e 7ti^ Hate of Septnnber, 1533, being Sunlraie, betboeene ti^ree 
antr foure of t^e clociie in ti^e afternoone, tje qneen (Anne Boleyn) 
foaB trelitteretr (in the palace at Greenwich) of a faire poung lalrie, 
on to^icl; iraie, t^e Bnae of i^orffoliie came i^ome to Utit ci^riBtening, 
fo^icl^ toas appointetr on ti^e SReTinestrate next foUoiotng, anH foas 
accorHinglU accompUsi^etr on t^e same trafe, toiti^ all sud^e solemn 
ceremonies as foete ti^ongi^t conuenient. t^f)t gotrfati^er at ti^e font 
toas t^e ICortr %x^hisf)op of Cantertnrie, ti^e goHmoti^ers ti^e ollr 
IBnci^es of i^orffoliie, t^e oUr i^ard^tonesse of IDorset, iDinoto, antr 
at t|be conSrmatCon ti)t Xtitnt i^ard^ionesse lExcester luas goti' 
mother; t|ie c^iUr teas nametr lEIi^aftet^.f Holmsiied, vol, «., p. 934. 

RESTORATION OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION. 

On Sunday the first of January, by virtue of the queen's procla- 
mation, the English litany was read accordingly, as used in her 

* Some notion may be formed of the little progress made in art and refinement 
from one circumstance ; a man of no less rank than the comptroller uf Edward 
yi.'s household paid only thirty shillings a year of our present money, for liis 
bouse in Chann^-row, yet lalXHU* and provisions, and, consequently, houses were 
only about a third of our present price. Erasmus ascribes the ft«quent plagues in 
England to the nastineas and dirt, and slovenly habits among the people ; " tlie 
floors," says he, ** are commonly of clay, strewed with rushes, under which be un- 
molested an ancient collection of beer, grease, fragments of meat and fish, twnes, 
and everything that is nasty.'* And Hollingshed declares, ** the luxury of aclilm- 
ney to the houses, even in considerable towns, was unknown, the fire was kindled 
by the wall, and the smoke sought its way out at the roof, or door, or windows. 
The houses were nothing but watling plastered over with clay. The people slept 
on straw pallets, and had a good round log of wood under their head ibr a pillow, 
and almost all the furniture and utensils were of wood. 

* Oregorlo Lett, an Italian author, whoso romance, t«Utin \l^aixi\&&\»n ^\^¥:\x%.- 
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pracfc's chapel, in clmrches throughout the city of London-; nnd 
likewise the epistle and gospel of the day began to be read in the 
same churches at mass time in the English tongue, by commnnd- 
ment given by the Lord Mayor, according to the tenour of the same 
proclamation. Hollinshed, vol, iL, p. 1172. 

ELlZABETirS RE-ENTRANCE TO TUE TOWER. 

On November 23, 1558, the queen set forward for her capital 
attended by a train of about a thousand nobles, knights, gentle- 
men and ladies, and took up her abode for the present at the dis- 
solved monaster^' of the Chartreux, or Charterhouse, then the re- 
sidence of Lord North, a splendid pile which offered ample accom- 
modation for a royal retinue. Her next remove, in compliance 'W'ith 
ancient custom, was to the Tower. On this occasion all the streets 
from the Charterhouse were spread with fine gravel ; singers and 
musicians were stationed by the way, and a vast concourse of people 
freely lent their joyful and admiring acclamations, as, proceeded 
by her heralds and great officers, and richly attired in purple velvet, 
she passed along mounted on her palfry, and retm-ning the salu- 
tations of the humblest of her subjects with graceful and winning 
liability. With what vivid and what affecting impressions of the 
vicissitudes attending on the great must she have passed within 
the antique walls of that fortress, once her dungeon, now her palace. 
She had entered it by the traitor's gate, a ternfied and defenceless 
prisoner, smarting under many wrongs, hopeless of deliverance, 
and apprehending nothing less than an ignominious death. She 
had quitted it stUl a captive, under the guard of armed men, to be 
conducted she knew not whither ; she returned to it in all the pomp 
of royalty, surrounded by the ministers of her power, ushered by 
the applauses of her people, the cherished object of every eye, the 
idol or every heart. Devotion alone could supply oecoming 
language to the emotions which swelled her bosom ; and no 
sooner had she reached the royal apartments, than, falling on 
her knees she returned humble and fervent thanks to that Provi- 
dence which had brought her in safety, like Daniel, from the den 
of lions, to behold the day of exidtation. 

Miss Atkins Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizahethf vol, •'., p, 239. 

both, is much quoted in all Biograpliici of the great queen, says, that "Elizabeth 
came into the world on the 8th Sept., 1533 (on the 7th according to the records), at 
tlic palace at Hampton Court, in the chamber which Cardinal Wolscy, who buUt 
the house, called the " Virgin," because no one had ever lodged there, and that it 
was ornamented with a quantity of rich pictures of the virgin saints. " This is very 
incorrect, for it is well known that Elizabeth was born in the palace at (jreenwicli, 
and that no such chamber existed at Hampton Court. The poetical Italian then 
goes on to state, that " the queen, her mother, w^ho passionately desired to have a 
prince, as much to please the king as to firmly establish her fortune in case her 
husband should die, having learned that the child was a girl, said to the ladies wiio 
were about her, that they might now with reason call the chamber the virgin, for 
a virgin had just been born in it, on the very day that the Koman church celebratc< 
Iheitsiivtty of the virgin. 

vie (FElix beth Rene tf Angle'.erre^ par Gregorio LtH, tol. i.,p. 96. 
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THE CITY PAGEANTS. 

Busy preparation was now making in her good city of London, 
against the solemn day of her passage in state from the Tower to 
her coronation at Westminster. Her majesty was first to be con- 
ducted from her palace in Westminster to the royal apartments in 
the Tower; and a splendid water procession was appomted for the 
purpose. At this period, when the streets were narrow and ill- 
paved, the roads bad, and the luxury of close carriages unknown, 
the Thames was the great thoroughfare of the metropolis. The old 
palace of Westminster, as well as those of Richmond and Green- 
wich, the favourite summer residences of the Tudor princes, stood 
on its banks, and the court passed from one to the other in barges. 
The nobility were beginning to occupy with their mansions and 
gardens the space between uie Strand and the water, and it had be- 
come a reigning folly amongst them to vie with each other in the 
splendour of their barges and of the liveries of the rowers, who 
were all distinguished by the crest or badges of their lords. The 
corporation and trading companies of London possessed, as now, 
their state barges, enriched with carved and ^ded figures, and 
" decked and trimmed with targets and banners of their misteries," 
On the 12th January, 1569, these were all drawn forth in grand 
array : and to enliven the pomp ** the bachelor's barge of the lord 
mayor's company, to wit, the mercers, had their barge with sl foist 
trimmed with three tops and artillery aboard gallantly appointed 
to wait upon them, shooting off lustily as they went, with great 
and pleasant melody of instruments, which played in most sweet 
and heavenly manner.* ' Li this state they rowed up to Westminster, 
and attended her majesty with the royal barges back to the Tower. 
Her passage through the city took place two days after. She is- 
sued forth, drawn in a sumptuous chariot, preceded by trumpeters 
and heralds, in. their coat armour, and *' most honourably accom- 
panied as well with gentlemen, barons, and other the nobility of 
this realm, as also with a notable train of goodly and beautiful 
ladies richly appointed. The ladies were on horseback, and both 
they and the lords were habited in crimson velvet, with which 
their horses were also trapped," Let it be remarked by the way, 
that the retinue of fair equestrians constantly attendant on the 
person of the maiden queen in all her public appearances, was a 
circumstance of prodigious effect ; the gorgeousness of royal pomp 
was thus heightened, and at the same time rendered more amiable 
and attractive by the alliance of grace and beauty ; and a romantic 
kind of charm, comparable to that which seizes the imagination in 
the splendid fiction of chivalry, was cast over the heartless parade 
of courtly ceremonial. It was a very different spirit, however, 
from that of romance or knight-errantry, which inspired the bosoms 
of the citizens whose acclamations now rent the air on her approach. 
They beheld in the princess whom they welcomed, the daughter of 
that Henry who had redeemed the land from Papal tyranny and ex- 
tortion ; the sister of that young and godly Edward— tiva ^^^^xSiix 
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of English story, whose pious hand had reared altars of pure and 
primitive religion ; and they had bodied forth for her instruction 
and admoidtion, in a scries of solemn pageants, the maxims by 
which they hoped to see her equal or surpass these deep felt merits 
of her predecessors. These pageants were erections placed across 
the principal 8treets,in the manner of triumphal arches, iUustratiTe 
sentences in English and Latin were inscribed upon them, and a 
child was stationed in each, who e^rolainedto the queen in English 
verse the meaning of the whole. The first was of three stories, 
and represented by living figures : firstly, Henry YII. and his 
royal spouse, Elizabeth of York, from whom her Majesty derived 
her name ; secondly, Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn ; and lasdy 
her majesty in person ; all in royal robes. The verses described 
the policy of that luiion of the nouses to which she owed her ex- 
istence, and of concord in general. The second pageant was styled 
** the scat of worthy governance,** on the summit of which sat 
another representative of the queen ; beneath her were the Cardinal 
Virtues, trampling under their feet ttie opposite vices, among whom 
Ignorance and Superstition were not forgotten. The third exhi- 
bited the eight Beatitudes, all ascribed with some ingenuity of ap- 
plication to her majesty. The fourth ventured upon a more try- 
mg topic ; its opposite sides represented in lively contrast the im- 
ages of a decayed and of a fiourishing commonwealth ; and from a 
cave below issued Time, leading forth his daughter Truth, who 
held in her hand an English Bible, which she offered to the 
queen's acceptance. Elizabeth received the volume, and re- 
verently pressmg it with both hands to her heart and to her lips, 
declared aloud, amid the tears and grateful benedictions of her 
people, that she thanked the city more for that gift than for all the 
cost they had bestowed upon her, and that she would often read 
over that book. The last pageant exhibited " a seemly and mete 
personage, richly apparelled in parliament robes, with a sceptre in 
her hand, over whose head was written " Deborah, the judge and 
restorerof the house of Israel." To render more palatable these 
grave moralities the Recorder of London, approaching her majesty's 
chariot near the further end of Cheapside, where ended the long 
array of the city companies, which had lined the streets all the way 
from Fenchurcn, presented her with a splendid and ample purse, 
containing one thousand marks in gold. The queen graciously 
received it with both hands, and answered his harangue " mar- 
vellous pithily." To croi»Ti the whole those two griesly personages 
vulgarly called Gog and Magog, but described by tlie learned as 
Gogmagog, the Albion, and Oorineus, the Briton, deserted on this 
memorable day their accustomed station in Guildhall, where they 
appear to us as the tutelary genii of the city, and were seen rearing 
up their stately height on each side of Temple bar. With joinedhandls 
they supported above the gate a copy of Latin verses, in which they 
obligingly cxpoimded to her majesty the sense of all the pageants 
which had been offered to her view, concluding with complmients 
and felicitations suitable to the happy occasion. The queen in few 
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but cordial words, thanked the citizens for all their cost and pains, 
assured them that she would ** stand their good queen, " and passed 
the gate amid a tliimder of applause. Elizabeth possessed in a 
higher degree than any other English prince who ever reigned, 
the innocent and honest arts of popularity ; and the following 
traits of her behaviour on this day are recorded by our chroniclers 
wiA i^ectionate delight. " Yonder is an ancient citizen, ** said 
one of her knights attending on her person, " which weepeth and 
tumeth his face backward ; how may it be interpreted? that he 
doth 80 for sorrow or for gladness ?" With a ^ust and pleasing con- 
fidence, the queen replied, ** I warrant you it is for gladness ! ' 
How many nosegays did her grace receive at poor women's hands ! 
how many times stayed she her chariot when she saw any simple 
body offer to speak to her grace ! A branch of rosemary, given her 
grace with a supplication by a poor woman about Fleet bridge, waa 
seen in her chariot till her grace came to Westminster."* 

Miss Aikin's Memoirs, vol. t., p, 245, 

THE EXECUTION OF MARY QTJEEN OF SCOTS. 

The imfortunate queen having been informed by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury that she was to die " about eight o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the morrow," on that nobleman's retuing, devoted her few 
last hours to consoling her servants and making her "wHl. 

It was near two o'clock in the morning when she had finished 
writing. Feeling somewhat fatigued, and wishing to preser\'e or 
restore her strength for the final moment, she went to bed. Her 
women contiaued praying ; and, during this last repose of her 
body, though her eyes were closed, it was evident, from the slight 
motion of her lips, and a sort of rapture spread over her counte- 
nance, that she was addressing herself to Him on whom alone her 
hopes now rested. At daybreak she arose, saying that she had 
onlv two hours to live. She picked out one of her handkerchiefs, 
witn a fringe of gold, %s a bandage for her eyes on the scaffold, 

*T1m mages nnd sentiments of that age conferred upon these public ceremonials a 
ehai0ctcr of earnest and dignified importance now lost ; and on Ibis memoralilc oc- 
casion, when the mingled sense of deliverance received, and of future favour to be 
conciliated, had opened the hearts of all men, it was resolved to lavish in honour 
of the new sovereign every possible demonstration of loyal affection, and every known 
device of festal magnificence. The costume of the age was splendid, gowns of vel- 
vet or satin, trimmed with silk fkirs, or gold lace, costly gold chains, and caps or hoods 
of rich materials, adorned with feathers or ouches, decorated on all occasions of dis- 
play the persons not of nobles or courtiers alone, but of their crowds of retainers 
and higher menials, and even of the plain substantial citizen. Female attire was 
proportionally sumptuous. Hangings of cloth, of silk, of velvet, cloth of gold or sil- 
ver, or " needle work sublime" clothed on days of family festivity the ufjper chamber, 
which as each story projected considerably beyond the one beneath it, was the lar- 
gest and best apartment, of every house of respectable appearance ; these on pub- 
lic festivals were suspended ft-oni the balconies, and uniting with the banners and 
pennons floating overhead gave to tlie streets almost the appearance of a suit of long 
and gaily dressed saloons. Every circumstance thus conspired to render the public 
entry of Queen Elizabeth the most gorgeous, and at the same time the most interest- 
ing apeotacla of tho kind over exhibited in the English metrofolis. 
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and dressed herself with a stem magnificence. Having assembled 
her servants, she made Bourgoin, her physician, read over to them her 
will, which she then signed ; and afterwards gave them the letters, 
papers, and presents, of which they were to be the bearers to the 
princes of her family and her friends on the Continent. She had 
already distributed to them, on the previous evening, her rings, 
jewels, fumitiire and dresses ; and she now gave them the purses 
which she had prepared for them, and in which she had enclosed, in 
small sums, the five thousand crowns which remained over to her. 
WiUi finished ^prace, and -with affecting kindness, she mingled her 
consolations with her gifts, and strei^thened them for the afflic- 
tion into which her death would soon throw them. ** You could 
not see," says an eye-witness, " any change, neither in her face, 
nor in her speech, nor in her general appearance ; she seemed to 
be gi^'ing orders about her affairs just as if she were merely going 
to change her residence from one house to another.*' 

She now retired to her oratory, where she was for some time 
engaged in reading the prayers for the dead. A loud knocking at 
the door interrupted these funeral orisons ; she bade the intruders 
wait a few minutes. 

" Shortly afterwards eight o'clock having struck, there was a 
fresh knocking at the door, which this time was opened.- The 
sheriff entered, vrith a white wand in his hand, advanced close to 
Mary, who had not yet moved her head, and pronounced these few 
words : * Madam, the lords await you, and have sent me to you.* 
* Yes,* replied Mary, rising from her knees, * let us go.' Just as 
she was moving away, Bourgoin handed to her the ivory crucifix 
which stood on the altar ; she kissed it, and ordered it to be car- 
ried before her. Not being able to support herself alone, on 
account of the weakness of her limbs, she walked, leaning on two 
of her own servants, to the extremity of her apartments. Having 
arrived at that point, they, with peculiar delicacy, which she felt 
and approved, desired not to lead her themselves to execution, but 
entrusted her to the support of two of Paulet's servants, and fol- 
lowed her in tears. On reaching the staircase, where the Earls of 
Shrewsbury and Kent awaited Mary Stuart, and by which she 
had to descend into the lower hall, at the end of which the scaffold 
had been raised, they were refused the consolation of accompany- 
ing her further. In spite of their supplications and lamentations 
they were separated from her; not v^rithout difficulty, for they 
threw themselves at her feet, kissed her hands, clung to her dross, 
and would not quit her. When they had succeeded in removing 
them, she resumed her course with a mild and noble air, the cru- 
cifix in one hand and a prayer-book in the other, dressed in the 
widow's garb, which she used to wear on days of great solemnity. 
She evinced the di^ty of a queen, along with the calm com- 
posure of a Christian. At the foot of the staircase she met 
her matlre d*h6tel, Andrew Mclvil, who had been permitted to 
take leave of her, and who, seeing her thus walking to her 
execution, fell on his knees, and, with his countenance bathed 
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in tears, expressed his bitter affliction. Mary embraced him, 
thanked him for his constant fidelity, and enjoined him to re« 
port exactly to her son all that he knew, and all that he was 
about to witness. * It will be,* said Melvil, * the most sorrowful 
message I ever carried, to announce that the queen, my sovereign 
and dear mistress, is dead.' * Thou shouldst rather rejoice, good 
Melvil,' she replied, employing fof the first time this familiar mode 
of address, * that Mary Stuart has arrived at the close of her mis- 
fortunes. Thou knowest that this world is only vanity, and full 
of troubles and misery. Bear these tidings, that I die firm in my 
religion, a true Catholic, a true Scotch- woman, a true French- 
woman. May God forgive those who have sought my death. The 
Judge of the secret thoughts and actions of men knows that I have 
always desired the union of Scotland and England. Commend me 
to my son, and tell him that I have never done anything that 
could prejudice the welfare of the kingdom, or his quality as king, 
nor derogated in any respect from our sovereign prerogative.* " 

The sentence was then read to her. She made a short speech, 
in which she repeated the words so frequently in her mouth, " I am 
queen bom, not subject to the laws,'* and declared that she had 
liever sought the life of her cousin Elizabeth. She then began to 
recite in Latin the Psalms of penitence and mercy, a pious exer- 
cise rudely interrupted by the Dean of Peterborough and the 
Earl of Kent. 

"Her prayer ended, she arose. The terrible moment had 
arrived, and the executioner approached to assist her in removing 
a portion of her dress, but she motioned him away, saying, with a 
smile, that she had never had such valets de ctiamhre. She then 
called Jean Kennedy and Elizabeth Curll, who had remained all 
the time on their luiees at the foot of the scaffold, and she began 
to undress herself with their assistance, remarking that she was 
not accustomed to do so before so many people. The afflicted 
girls performed this last sad office in tears. To prevent the utter- 
ance of their grief, she placed her finger on their Ups, and reminded 
them that she had promised in their name that they would show 
more firmness. 'Instead of weeping, rejoice,' she said; 'I am 
very happy to leave this world, and in so good a cause.' She 
then laid down her cloak, and took off her veil, retaining only 
a petticoat of red taffety, flowered with velvet. Then seating 
herself on the chair, she gave her blessing to her weeping servants. 
The executioner having asked her pardon on his kiiees, she told 
him that she pardoned everybody. She embraced Elizabeth Curll 
and Jean Kennedy, and gave them her blessing, making the sign 
of the cross over them; and after Jean Kennedy had bandaged 
her eyes, she desired them to withdraw, which they did weeping. 
At the same time she knelt down with great courage, and stUl 
holding the crucifix in her hands, stretched out her neck to the 
executioner. She then said aloud, and with the most ardent feel- 
ing of confidence, * My God, I have hoped in you ; I commit 
myself to your hands.' She imagined that she -wwjl'iwVw^^XsRKc^ 
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fttruck in the mode usual in France, in an upright posture, and 
with the swonL The two masters of the works, perceiying her 
mistake, informed her of it, and assisted her to lay her head oii 
the block, which she did without ceasing to pray. There was a 
universal feeling of compassion at the sight of this lamentable mis- 
fortune, this heroic courage, this admirable tweetness. The exe- 
cutioner himself was moved, and aimed with an unsteady hand ; 
the axe, instead of falling on the neck, struck the back of Uie head, 
and wounded her ; yet she made no movement, nor uttered a com- 
plaint. It was only on repeating the blow that the executioner 
struck off her head, which he held up, saying, * God save Queen 
Elizabeth.' 'Thus,' added Dr. Fletcher, 'may all her ejiemics 
perish.' "♦ MitfRcCs History of Mary Queen of Scots. 

REVELS AT KENILWORTH. 

The " princelye pleasures of Kennelworth" were famed in their 
day as the quintessence of all courtly delight, and very long and 
very pompous descriptions of these festive devices have come down 
to our times. They were conducted on a scale of grandeur and 
expense which may still surprise ; but taste as yet was in its in- 
fancy ; and the whole was characterised by the unmerciful tedi- 
ousness, the ludicrous iucorgruities, and the operose pedantry of 

* Marj was in her forty-fifth year at the time of her death (which took place oo 
the Sth of February, 1587), and bad been a prisoner nineteen years ; her hair had 
intiwn grej from sorrow and stcluiess, and she had nearly lost the nse of her limbs 
finom rhenmatimn, caused by traTeOing at nigrht in hicleroent weather, and the 
dampness of her prisons, particularly Tntlmrf Castle, in Staffordshire, which was 
so dilapidated that it was scarcely habitable. 

Her appearance and dress on the day of her execution are thus described by 
Strype, p. bhS : — " Site had lost the youthful beaaty of her person, and resembled 
the portly matron ; the Queen of S<»ts being of stature tall, body corpulent, round 
slionldercd, licr face fat, and broad doable chinned, with haml eyes, and borrowed 
(false) hair. On her bead she had a dressing of lawn, edged with bone lace, a po- 
mander ch.iin, with an Agnus Dei about her neck, n crucifix in her hand, a pair of 
brads at her girdle, with a golden cmss at the en<] of it ; a veil of lawn was fastened 
to her caul, bowed out with wire, and edged round with bone lace ; her gown was 
of black satin, pointed, with a train behind, and long sleeves to the grotmd, set with 
acorn buttons of jet, trin:med with penrl. and short sleeves of black cut satin, with 
a pair of purple gloves of whole velvet undementh ; her turtle was wholly of 
figured black satin ; her vest was nnlaced in the back, of crimson <atin, and its 
skirts of crimson velvet ; her shoes were of Spanish leather, the rough side out- 
wani ; her nether stockings of worsted, coloured watchet, clocked with silver, and 
edged on the top witli silver, with green silk garters, next her l^s a pair of white 
Jersey hose.** 

The executioner at two strokes separated her head flrom her body, saving a sinew, 
which a third stroke parted also. Iter head coming clear out of the dressing (the 
handkerchief) when it was parted fh>m her l>ody, appeared very grey, as if she had 
been much older than she was ; it was polled short, which made her to wear bor- 
rowed hair. The executioner that went about to pluck oT her stockings fotind her 
little dog had crept under her coat, whlch.bclng put from thence, went and laid 
himsolf down betwixt her head and the body, and being liesmearcd with h r blood, 
was caused to be washed. Nichols Progresses^ vol. it., p. 502. 

When the fatal blow was struck, ** her fsice was in a moment so much altered tli.tt 
few cuuld rcnicmlter her Dy her dead face ; beb lips sTinaxD up and down a 

QUASTER OF AN nOUB AFTEB II£B UEVD WAS CrT OFF." ElUs, V. 3, jp. 117 
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a scmi-Larbarous ago. A temporary bridge, seventy feet in length, 
was thrown across a valley to the great gate of the castle, and its 
posts were hung -with the offerings of seven of the Christian 
deities to her majesty, displaying in grotesque assemblage cages 
of various large birds, fruits, com, fishes, grapes, and wine in 
silver vessels, musical instruments of many kinds, and weapons 
and armour hung trophywise on two ragged staves (the cogni- 
sance of the house of Leicester) ; a poet standuig at the end of 
the bridge explained in Latin verse the meaning of all. The lady 
of the lake, m^'isible since the disappeaiance of the renowned 
Prince Arthur, approached on a floating island along the moat, to 
recite adulatory verses. Arion, being summoned for a like pur- 
pose, appeared on a dolphin, four-and-twenty feet long, which 
carried in its belly a whole orchestra. A ** sibyl," or " salvage 
man," and an echo posted in the park, all harangued in the same 
strain. Music and dancing enlivened the Sunday evening. 
Splendid fireworks were displayed both on land and water ; a 
play was performed ; an Italian tumbler exhibited his feats 
thirteen bears were baited ; ♦ there were three stag hunts ; and a 
representation of a country bridal ;t followed by running at the 
quintain; finally, the men of Coventry exhibited, by express 
permission, their annual mock fight called Hock-tide, in comme- 
moration of a signal defeat of the Danes. Nineteen days did the 
"Earl of Leicester sustain the overwhelming honour of this royal 
visit, a demonstration of her majesty's satisfaction in her enter- 
tainment quite \inexampled, but which probably awakened less 
envy than any other token of her peculiar grace by which she 
might have been pleased to distinguish the favourite. 

Miss Aikin's Court of Queen Elizabeth, vol. ii,, p, 44. 

* Lancham, in his celebrated letter, rc-prlnted in Xicliolas's Progresses of Queen 
J'.liznbeth, describing this courtly pastime, wliich IClizabcth greatly delighted in, 
pays—" It was a sport very pleasant of tliosc beasts ; to see the bear, with his pink 
eyes leering after his enemies approach, the nimbleness and wait of the dog to take 
his advantage, and the force and experience of the bear again to avoid the assault ; 
If ho was bitten in one place how he would pinch in another to get free ; that if he 
wan taken once, then what shift with biting, clawing, witli roaring, tossing, and 
tumbling, ho wou'd work to wind himself from tC)em ; and when he was loose, to 
shake hts ears twice or thrice, with the blood and the slaver about his visnomy, was 
A matter of goodly relief.** 

t This merrle jest is likewise thus quaintly chronicled by Lanehnm :— " There were 
sixteen wights, riding men, and well bescen; the bridegroom in hi«i fiather's tawny 
worsted Jacket, a straw hat, with a capitnl crown, steeplewisc on his head, a pair 
of harvest gloves on his hands, as a sign of good husbandry, a pen and ink horn at 
his back, for he would be known to bo bookish, lame of a leg, that in his youth was 
broken at foot-ball, well beloved of his mother, who lent him a muffler for a napkin, 
that was tied to his girdle for fbar of losing it. It was no small sport to mark this 
minion in his fhll appointment, that, through good tuition, became as formal In his 
action as had he been a bridegroom hideed. The morr's dancers followed, with 
maid Marian, and the fool ; bridemaids as bright as a breast of bacon, of thirty 
years* old apiece; a freckled-faced red-headed lubber, with tho bride cup; the 
worshipful bride, thiity-fivc years old, of colour brown bay, not very beautiful in- 
deed, but ugly, foul, and ill-favoured ; and lastly, many other damsels for brides- 
maids, that for favour, attire, for f-ishion and cleanliness were as meet for such a 
bride as a tuixcn lud^e fur a porridj^e p^t.** 
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The ground-plot of Kenilwortli Castle, as it was in 1640, enables 
us to trace all the leading divisions of the fabric, with the plea- 
sancc, and the pool or Izdce, the performances on which formed 
decidedly one of the chief attr actio is of Elizabeth's visit. That 
fine natural lake is now almost dried up, and the tilt-yard, where 
EUzabcth made her grand entry, and the base court, where she 
graciously conversed with the enchanted lady, and the inner 
court, where the bears were baited, are strewn vdth the ruins of 
Leicester's proud castle. The whole scene, indeed, presents a 
saddening contrast to that we raise up to the mind's eye, when 
we think of ** Mortimer's Tower,*' where the gigantic porter met 
the queen, and the buildings where she was entertained and 
lodged, ** all of hard quarry stone, every room so spacious, so well 
belighted, and so high-roofed within, so seemingly to the sight by 
due proportion without ; in day time on every side so glitterinc 
by glass, at nights by continual brightness of candle, fire, and 
torih light, transparent through the lightsome windows, as it were 
the Egyptian Pharos, relucent unto all the Alexandrian coast." 
No longer can royalty hear in the presence-chamber, or in the 
privy- chamber, the sweet incense of adulation and homage ; they 
imd the hall, and every other part of that sumptuous edifice, are 
now entirely broken into ruins, but still such ruins as, by their 
cxtensiveness and beauty, and romantic associations, leave eye, 
heart, and fancy content to desire nothing more than there lies 
before them. Old England, voL it., p, 39, 

THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

Philip's war against England, in the vain confidence with 
which it was undertaken, and its disastrous issue, bears some re- 
semblance to the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. Both thes^ 
haughty monarch's relied more upon an overwhelming force than 
the skill with which it was directed ; and their enterprises came 
to nought, from the unexpected skill and courage of enemies they 
despised. Contemporary writers give the most pompous descrip- 
tion vif the formidable appearance of the armada ; it is described 
as appearing in the form of a crescent, stretching the distance of 
seven nules from the extremity of one division to that of another ; 
the lofty masts, the swelling sails, and the towering prows of the 
Spanish galleons they can only describe by assuming the language 
of poetry, and representing the ocean as groaning iinder, and the 
wind tired with impelling such an enormous weight. The truth, 
however, is, that the largest of the Spanish vessels would scarcely 
pass for third-rates in the present navy, and were so ill formed, 
they were quite unmeldy, and in rough weather utterly unma- 
nageable. One of the largest ships took fire ; and the great galleon 
of Andalusia fell behind the rest of the fleet by the springing of 
her mast. No general action occurred, the whole ended in a few 
skirmishes, in which Drake and the brave Sir Richard Grenville 
covered themselves with glory. A '\'iolent tempest arising com- 
pJeted the destruction of the armada ; the mariners, unaccustomed 
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to hardships, abandoned themselves to despair, and suffered thirir 
unwieldy ships, impelled by the fury of the storm, to drive on tho 
western isles of Scotland, or the coast of Ireland, where they were 
miserably wrecked. Few ships returned to Spain, and the sea- 
men and soldiers who remained were so overcome with hardships 
and fatigue, and so dispirited by their discomfiture, that they 
filled all Spain with accounts of the desperate valour of the En- 
glish, and of the tempestuous violence of the ocean that surrounds 
them. The fleet consisted of a hundred and thirty vessels, of 
which nearly a hundred were galleons, and were of greater size 
than any ever before used in Europe. It carried on board nine- 
teen thousand two hundred and ninety-five soldiers, eight thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-six mariners, two thousand and 
eighty-eight galley slaves, and two thousand six hundred and 
thirty great pieces of brass ordnance. It was victualled for six 
months, and was attended by six lesser ships, called caravels, and 
ten salves, with six oars a piece. Hurncj vol, v,, p, 342, 

ELIZABETH AT TILBURY. 

All the preparations for defence being finally arranged, her ma- 
jesty resolved to ^'isit in person the camp at Tilbury, for the pur- 
pose of encoura^ig her troops. It had been a part of the com- 
mendation of Elizabeth, that in her public appearances, of what- 
soever nature, no sovereign on record had ever acted the part so 
well, or with such \miversal applause. But on this memorable 
and momentous occasion, when, like a second Boadicia, armed 
for defence against the invader of her country, she appeared at 
once the wamor and the queen, the sacred feelings of the moment, 
superior to all kinds of artifices of factitious dignity and studied 
condescension, inspired her with that impressive earnestness of 
look, of words, of gesture, which alone is truly dignified and 
truly eloquent; mounted on a noble charger, with a general's 
truncheon in her hand, a corslet of polished steel laced over her 
magnificent apparel, and a page in attendance, bearing her white 
plumed helmet, she rode bareheaded from raiik to rank, with a 
courageous deportment and smiling countenance, and amid the 
affectionate plaudits and shouts of military ardour wliich burst 
from the animated and admiring soldiery, she addressed them in 
the following brief but spirited harangue : — 

" My loving people, — ^We have been persuaded by some that 
are careful of our safety, to take heed how we commit ourselves 
to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery ; but I assure you I do 
not desire to live to distrust my faithful and loving people. Let 
tyrants fear : I have always so behaved myself that, iir der God, I 
have placed my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts 
and goodwill of my subjects, and therefore I am come amongst 
you at this time, not as for my recreation or sport, but being re- 
solved in the midst and heat of the battle to live or die amongst 
you all, to lay down for my God, and for my kingdom, and for my 
people, my honour and my blood even in tae d\vaX« \VsNsy«'V.\>sr^^ 
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but the l>ody of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of 
a king — and a king of England, too — and think foul scorn that 
Parma, or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare to invade 
the borders of my realms ; to which, rather than any dishonour 
should grow by me, I myself will take up arms ; I myself will be 
your general, judge, and rewarder of every one of your virtues in 
the field. I know already by your forwardness that you have de- 
served rewards and crowns, and we do assure you, on the word of 
a prince, they shall be duly paid you. In the meantime my lieu 
tenant-general shall be in my stead, than whom never prince com 
manded a more noble and worthy subject ; not doubtmg by your 
obedience to my general, by your concord in the camp, and your 
valour in the field, we shaJl shortly have a famous victory ovct 
those enemies of my God, of my kingdoms, and my people." 
Elizabeth at the time was fifty-five years old. 

Miss Aikitft vol, ft., p, 229. 

MEN OF NOTE IN ELIZABETH'S REIGN. 

The ocean is not more boundless than the number of men of 
note in her time ; but though all of them cannot be reckoned, yet 
some of them must not be omitted ; and to begin with the states- 
men. Robert, Earl of Leicester ; Sir William Cecil, Lord Bur- 
leigh; as also Sir Francis Walsingham. Famous seamen were 
the Earl of Cumberland, the Lord Thomas Howard, afterwards 
Earl of Sufiblk ; and of meaner rank Sir John Hawkins, Sir Martin 
Forbysher, Sir Walter Raleigh, Cavendish, Preston, Ryman, and 
to name the worthiest last. Sir Francis Drake, who, though he 
were but a short square-bodied man, yet his great acts have made 
the Spaniards believe that he was some goodly personage. Great 
commanders by land were Robert, Earl of Essex, the Lord Wil- 
loughby, the Lord Grey of Wilton, Sir Francis Vere, Sir Roger 
Williams, Bakervile, Savage, and the honour of his family and our 
English nation. Sir John Norris. Learned gentlemen and writers 
were Sir Thomas Challoner, Roger Asham, bom in Yorkshire, 
notably skilled in the Greek and Latin tongues, who had some 
time been schoolmaster to Queen Elizabeth and her secretary for 
the Latin tongue, but taking too great delight in gaming and 
cock-fighting, he both lived and died in mean estate, vet left be- 
hind hun sundry monuments of wit and industry, feir Thomas 
Smith, Sir Henry Savill, but above all the admirable Sir Philip 
Sidney, who, by writing in a light argument, showed how excel- 
lently and beyond all comparison he could have done in a grave. 
Learned divines were John Jewel, John Whitaker, Bilson, Bishop 
of Winchester, Richard Hooker, preacher at the Temple, who 
with too much meekness smothered his great learning, Alexander 
Nowel, Dean of St. Paul's. After such men it might be thought 
ridiculous to speak of stage players ; but seeing excellency in the 
meanest things deserves remembering, and Roscius, the comedian, 
is recorded in history with such commendation, it may be allowed 
as to do the like with some of our nation. Richard Bourbidge 
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and Edward Allen, two such actors as no age must evei look to 
sec the like: and tc make their comedies complete, Richard 
Tarleton, who for the part called the clown's part, never had his 
match, never -will have. For writers of plays themselves William 
Shakespeare and Benjamin Johnson have especially left their 
names recommended to posterity. 

Sir Bichard Baker* 8 ChroniclCf p, 600. 

THE COUNTESS OF NOTTINGHAM AND THE RING. 

The Coimtess of Nottingham, who was a relation, but no Mend, 
of the Earl of Essex, being on her death-bed, entreated to see the 
queen, declaring that she had something to confess to her before 
■he could die in peace. On her majesty's arrival the countess 
produced a ring, which she said the Earl of Essex had sent her 
after his condemnation, with an earnest request that she would 
deliver it to the queen, as the token by which he implored her 
mercy, but which, in obedience to her husband, to whom she had 
communicated the circumstance, she had hitherto vnthheld, for 
which she entreated the queen's forgiveness. On the sight of the 
ring Elizabeth instantly recognised it as one which she had her- 
self presented to her unhappy favourite, on his departure for 
Cadiz, with the tender promise that, of whatsoever crimes his 
enemies might have accused him, or whatsoever offences he might 
actually have committed against her, on his returning to her that 
pledge, she would either pardon him, or admit him at least to 
justify himself in her presence. Transported at once with grief 
and rage, on learning the barbarous ixifidelity of which the earl 
had been the victim, and herself the dupe, tfie queen sliook in her 
bed the dying countess, and veltemenlly exclaiming that God might for- 
gioe her, but she never could, flung out of the chamber. Returning 
to her palace she surrendered herself without resistance to the 
despair which seized her heart, on this fatal and too late disclo- 
sure ; hence her refusal of medicine, and almost of food ; hence her 
obstinate silence, interrupted only by sighs, groans, and broken 
hints of a deep sorrow which she cared not to reveal ; hence the 
days and nights passed by her seated on tJie floor, sleepless, her 
eyes fixed, and her finger pressed upon her mouth; hence, in 
short, all those heart-rending symptoms of incurable and mortal 
anguish, which conducted her, m. the space of twenty days, to the 
lamentable termination of a long life of power, prosperity, and 
glory. Miss Aikiu *s Memoirs, vol. ti., p, 497. 

DEATH OF ELIZABETH. 

It was in the beginning of March, 1603, that the mortal illness 
came on, at first in the form of a rheumatic gout in her arms and 
fingers, which diminished her usual sleep, but the pain of which 
she bore with firmness, and was desirous not to notice. Light 
became \mpleasant to her ; and her mind turned on depressing re- 
collections, especially that she had consented to bloo<^hed in the 
execution of Lord Essex. The hectic indisposition continsisdw"** 
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fortnight without assuming the form of a decided fcvcr, and the 
nervous melancholy and general decline increased, accompanied 
by symptoms which indicated that the heait was diseased, and 
by laboured and convulsive respiration. She was anxious to 
attend the public service of her chapel, in her usual seat, but when 
the hour came she was unable to go into it, and was compelled to 
be content to hear it, in a helpless state, in an adjoining apai'tment. 
The malady increased upon her till even her food became unac- 
ceptable to her ; she refused, also, the aid of medicine, because 
she felt no local pain. She sought to be alone, and declined into 
an indifference of worldly concerns, and to an insensibility to ex- 
ternal sensations, while her body was x)erceptibly wasting away. * 
Advised by her attendant prelates to direct her spirit to the Divine 
Being, she gently assured them that she had for some time done 
so. The inability to sleep was succeeded by an augmented failure 
of the organs of speech ; yet she retained the use of her intellec- 
tual faculties, and could exhibit her devout feelings, by moving 
her hands and eyes into the attitude of adoration and supplica- 
tion. "When questioned by three of her most confidential minis- 
ters, a few days before, as to her successor, she had mentioned the 
Scottish king; another manuscript account compresses her an- 
swer, and perhaps more tinily, considering her feeble and ex- 
hausted condition, into two short sentences — ** No base person, but 
a king** — the latter term sufficiently pointed to James, the son of 
Mary, as no other sovereign possessed so near a right. Being 
again specifically desired on the next day, before others of the 
council, if she meant the King of Scotland to " hold up her hand 
in token of assent if her voice could not express it," she lifted up 
her hand to her head, and turned it round in the form of a circle, 
obviously implying the regal coronation. The evening afterwards 
was passed by her in earnest devotion, which, notwithstanding 
her debility, she continued till very late. On the last day of 
March she rallied a little, took some re&eshment, and ordered 
some religious treatises to be read to her. She was removed from 
her cushions to her bed ; but her medical attendants soon relm- 
quished their hopes. She lost her speech entirely. She tasted 

* She remained lying upon the cushions four days and nights at the least; all 
about her could not persuade her cither to Uxte any sustenance, or to go to bed. 

Monntoutht p. 117. 

Her funeral is thus described, M.S. Ellis, 195 : — " In an open chariot, drawn by 
four horses, lay tbe body of the dead queen, embalmed and enclosed in lead ; over 
it \v&9 her image, in her parliament robes, with a crown on her head, and a scei)tre 
:n her hand, all exquisitely fk'amed to resemble life, nt sight whereof divers of the 
beholders fell a weeping, especially women, who naturally arc tender of bcirt, and 
have tears at command. 

This celebrated image, said to be modelled fh)m a cast taken after death. Is still 
in existence in Westminster Abbey, forming part of the ancient wax work so long 
exhibited there. Asa faithful record of the person and costume of the great queen 
It is nv)st interesting ; but the wax work chamber is now closed, and the public 
have no longer an opportunity of seeing tiiis great historical curiosity ; there is, 
however, an admirable description of it in Miss Agnes Strickland's History, vol. 
f !/«, p. f98. 
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nothing again ; and on the next day was seen to lay wholly on 
one side, ^>'ithout speaking, and ndthout looking on any one. rhis 
half-conscious state continued until the succeeding night, -when 
she fell into a sleep of five hours, to >vake, and about three hours 
after midnight gently to expire, on the 24th of March, 1603, in 
the 70th year of her age, having sur\*ived every royal, papal, noble 
and priestly conspirator that had plotted or acted against her. 
Sharon Turner's History of England^ vol, xiLf p, 548. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

Elizabeth is described by those that knew her to have been as 
to her person handsome, well made, strongly limbed, rather tall 
than middle sized, her forehead high and round, her eyes brown 
and lively, her complexion fair, her hair of a lightish yellow, her 
fingers long and taper, her voice clear and shrill ; she had a fine 
set of teeth, and her outward form was much set off by an air 
that was very agreeable. She loved and encouraged mirth, was 
pleasant in conversation, graceful and active in all exercises, whe- 
ther on foot or on horseback, danced extremely fine, and, when in 
the last year of her life she danced La Galliardc with the Duke of 
Nevers ; she did it with such an attitude and grace, that every- 
body was struck with admiration. She had a very -good ear, and 
was well skilled in music, and played upon several instruments. 
After she came to the throne, whether she grew fonder of her own 
figure, or thought that majesty required a sumptuousness of 
apparel, she laid aside that negligence which she used before in 
this respect, and wore constantly a dress exceeding rich, which 
she varied continually, according to the fashions of different parts 
of Eiu'ope, as she fancied they Sest became her, a point on which 
she was very solicitous. This humour did not leave her when 
she was past her grand climacteric ; she dressed in her old age 
like a young girl, and still shone in her jewels, diamonds, and 
other precious stones, a&aid of nothine so much as of being 
thought old. She liked flattery, especially upon the subject of 
her beauty, however fulsome it appeared to everybody else ; was 
fond of bemg courted, and did not easily quit her favourites. She 
had an admirable understanding, ready wit, great penetration, 
and a solid judgment ; her ability for government was never ques- 
tioned by any one. A profouna dissimulation reigned in all her 
conduct and professions. She had no notion of generosity nor 
magnanimity; nor was she by inclination either beneficent or 
magnificent. The vast multitude of penal laws passed in her 
reign will ever be a reproach to her government ; and the series 
of falsehood, hypocrisy, and cruelty, appearing in all her conduct 
towards Mary, Queen of Scots, particularly in signing the warrant 
for her execution, will be an eternal blot upon her memory. 

Carte f vol, uL,p, 701. 

CHRONICLE. 

1559, Januai'y 15. The queen cro^viicOi ^\.'^^i?^\vMss.\fcx\s^'^^ 

T 
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Bishop of Carlisle, who was the only bishop that could be per 
suadoa to do that office ; the others refused, as she was a Pro 
testant, and had declar^ against the Church of Rome. John 
Knox preaches in Scotland. A translation of the Scriptures waa 
undertaken by authority, which after passing through seyend 
cmcndatidns, became in the succeeding reign the basis of the pre- 
sent version. 1565, July 27. Mary, Queen of Scots, married 
Henry Stuart, Lo5rd Damley. The Puritans refused to conform to 
the Church of England. Uart'^Tight and three hundred students 
of Cambridge threw off their surplices in one day. 1566, March 
9. David Kizzio murdered. 1567, Feb. 9. Damley, Eling of 
Scots, murdered. June 7. The foundation of the Koyal Exchange 
laid by Sir Thomas Gresham. 1569, January 11. The first lottery 
mentioned in history began to be drawn at the west door of St. 
Paul's, and continued drawing mght and day till the 6th of May 
following. 1572, August 24th. The massacre of St. Bartholomew 
at Paris. 1580. As a precaution against the plague and the hi^b 
price of fuel and victuals, a proclamation was issued to restram 
the further growth of London, and the erection of any new house 
within three miles of the city gates is prohibited, and not more 
than one family allowed to live in a house. November 3. Captain 
Francis DraHc returned &om his first voyage round the globe, 
having been twelve days less than three years in performing it. 
1584. Sir Walter Kaleigh discovered Virgmia, named so by nim 
in honour of the queen. 1585. Coaches first introduced and 
used in England this year. 1587, February 1. The queen signs 
the warrant for the death of Mary, Queen of Scots. 1688. 
Duelling with small swords first introduced into England. 1589. 
The art of making paper introduced into England, and the first 
mill set up and paper Aiade at Dartford, in Kent. 1590. The band 
of pensioners first established by Elizabeth. 1591. The art of 
weaving stockings invented by the B,ev. Mr. Lee, of Cambridge ; 
telescopes invented by Mr. Z. Jansen, a spectacle-maker at Mid- 
dleburg, in Germany. The queen erected and endowed a imiver- 
sity at Dublin. 1593. Above 28,000 people died of the rlague in 
London. 1595, July. The Spaniards made a descent upon JBngland, 
in Devonshire, — ^they destroyed Penzance. 1596, The Spaniards 
took Calais from the French, after a siege of twelve days. 1597. 
"Watches first brought into Enghmd from Geneva. A great plague 
in London and its suburbs, wmch swept off 17,890 persons. 1601, 
February 25. The Earl of Essex beheaded in the Tower. 

AMUSEMENTS, THEATRES, DRESS, LIVING. 

The manners of the people still continued coarse and barbarous, 
as we may learn from their amusements. Besides pitching the 
bar, shooting with the broad arrow, playing at racket, quoits, nine 
holes, and leaping hedges and ditches, their most favourite diver- 
fiions were baiting different animals. Hentzner, after describing 
the baiting of bulk and bears, adds — "To this entertainment there 
follows that of whipping a blinded bear ; which is performed by 
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five or six men, standing circularly with whips, which they exer- 
cise on him without mercy, as he cannot escape from them, because 
of his chain. He defends himself with all his force and skill, 
throwing down those that come within his reach, and are not ao- 
tive enough to get out of it ; and tearing their whips out of their 
hands, and breaking them. At this spectacle and every where else," 
he adds, ** the English are constantly smoking tobacco." 

A more harmless, but not more rational recrftation is recorded 
by the same writer. They are " vastly fond of great noises that 
fill the ear, such as the hring of cannons, drums, &c. So that 
it is common for a number of them that have got a glass in their 
heads, to go up some belfry, and ring the bells for hours together, for 
the sake of excercise. " The queen was equally attached to noise and 
uproar. She used to listen, during her meals, to "twelve trimi- 
pets and two kettle drums, which together with fifes, comets, and 
side-drums, made the hall ring for hsif on hour together." 

Justinp in the lists, pageants, and shows, h\m.ting, hawking, &c., 
formed tjie chief diversions of the more polished ranks in society. 
Plays were just getting into vogue ; and regular dramatic pieces 
had superseded the mysteries and moralities founded on scriptural 
subjects. The earliest patent for acting comedies, tragedies, &c., 
is dated 1574 ; and such was the rapid progress of titus rational 
amusement, that, early in the next century, at least fifteen licen- 
sed theatres were open to the inhabitants of London. The best 
plays, especially those of Shakspeare, were acted chiefly at the 
Blackfriars Theatre, or at the Globe, on the south side of the 
Thames. A flag was hoisted on the front of each theatre. The 
price of admission to the best place, a shilling ; to the inferior ones 
a penny or two-pence. The critics sat on the stage, and were fur- 
nished with pipes and tobacco. The curtain drew not up, but was 
drawn back on each side. From the raillery of Sir Phihp Sydney, 
it is doubtful whether there was a change of scenes. It is pro- 
bable this deficiency was supplied by the names of places being 
written in large characters on the stage ; stating, for instance, that 
tills was a wood, a garden, Thebes, Home, or Alexandria, as the 
case might be. The stage was lighted with branches like those 
hung in churches. Before the exhibition began, three flomishes, 
soundings, or pieces of music were played ; and music was like- 
wise played between the acts. The mstruments chiefly used were 
trumpets, comets, and hautboys. Perukes and masques formed 
part of the stage paraphernalia; and the female parts, for the 
first himdred years, were performed by young men. One drama- 
tic piece composed the whole entertainment ; and the hours of 
acting began about one in the afternoon, and lasted generally about 
two hours. The audience before the performance began amused 
themselves with reading or playing at cards ; others drank ale 
or smoked tobacco. For some tmie plays were acted on Sundays 
only; after 1679, they were acted on Sundays and other days in- 
discriminately. 

Such was tbe state of the stage at the CQ\nxc^ia\s:«cfi>!£cN. ^\*QbSi. 
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soventeenth century ; having, for its foes, the Puritans, a race of 
men stem, inflexible, and unforgiving, it flourished with difficulty, 
and by unceasing obloquy and reproach was first pursued into mi- 
popularity, and at length to annihilation. It did not revive until 
the liestoration, when Charles II. licensed two companies, Kille- 
grew's and Sir William Davenant*s. 

Luxury in dress made great progress. The pocket handker- 
chiefs of the ladies were frequently wrought with gold and silver, 
and their shifts were richly embroidered. The chopine is some- 
times mentioned ; it was an Italian shoe, with a heel ridiculously 
high. The fly cap was in great vogue. Aldermen's wives had 
bonnets of velvet, large and showy. Chains and bracelets were 
ornaments used mbsdy by women of rank. The rufls made of 
lawn and cambric, stiffened with yellow starch, were inunoderately 
large: the poking of these gracefully behind was considered a 
most important attainment. The waist became enormously long, 
the bodice or stays finished with a most extended point in front 
at bottom ; and to render the appearance still more inconvenient 
and grotesque, the upper part of the gown, near the shoidders, 
was considerably enlarged by wool or ot^er stufiing. The fardin- 
gale, a Spanish petticoat, bulky over the hips, now went out of 
fashion ; it was introduced by Philip and Mary, and Howel inti- 
mates that it was invented to conceal unlicensed pregnancy. Iley- 
woode thus himiorously sings the death of the fardingale : — 

" AIns I poor vardlngales must lie 1* th' streete ; 
To house them no doore i' th' citce's made meete, 
Syn» at our narrow doores they cannot go iu. 
Bend them to Oxfordo at Brode-gate to get in.** 

"When Paul Hentzer saw Elizabeth, then in her 67th year, she 
had, in her ears, two pearls with very rich drops. She wore false 
hair, and that red ; her bosom was uncovered, " as all the English 
ladies,*' says Hentzer, " have till they many." She was dressed 
in white silk, bordered with pearls of the size of beans : and over 
it a mantle of black silk, shot with silver threads ; and instead of 
a chain, she had an oblong collar of gold and jewels. The same 
>vriter adds, that wherever she turned her face, every one fell down 
upon his kness. Henry YIII. had been treated with similar ser> 
vility. Petitions were presented to her as she went along, which 
as she received graciousfy, the people cried out ** God save Queen 
Elizabeth," to which she answered, " I thancke ye, my goode 
peuple." The presence chamber was strewed with hay; and 
Hentzer gives a particular account of the tastings, and genuflexions 
made on entering the queen's room, though her majesty was not 
present. 

Needles and pins were now in common use ; the making of the 
former was commenced in 1566 by Grouse, a German. Pins were 
known in Henry VIII' s reign, and afibrded the ladies a convenient 
substitute for ribbons, loop-holes, tags, clasps, and skewers made 
of wood, brass, silver and gold. The introduction of silk, and 
worsted hose was a great improvement. Mrs. Montague, Kliza- 
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"boiK's silk woman, in her third year presented her majesty a pa'r 
ot black knit silk stockings, which pleased the queen so much, 
tiiat she never afterwards wore cloth hose. Soon after, Thomas 
Burdet, an ingenious apprentice, living opposite St. Magnus* 
Church, presented Lord Pembroke a pair of worsted stoclungs. 
^c first luiit in this country. 

The beard was on the wane in this reign. In the reign of Mary 
it throT e luxuriantly ; those of Bishop Gai'diner and Cardinal Polo, 
in their portraits, are represented of an uncommon size ; it gra- 
dually dwindled down into the mustachios or whiskers. The hair 
was cut close on the top of the head, and grew long on the sides. 
Showy young men wore jewels in the ears, and sometimes ribbands. 
The hat had superseded the woollen cap and hood. The crown of 
the hat was made high, narrowed towards the top, and had some- 
times a rich hat-band, adorned by goldsmiths* work and precious 
stones, which, with a feather and scarlet cloak, marked the man of 
distinction. 

Coaches and caroches are both mentioned as being in use. They 
were first introduced by the Earl of Arundel. Before that time 
the queen, on public occasions, rode behind her chamberlain. 
The novelty and convenience of the plan soon brought them into 
general practice by people of fortime. Hackney coaches were not 
known till fifty years afterwards. Spoons and knives were as old 
as Edward the Confessor; but the fork was not yet discovered, » 
and at every meal the fingers were used to keep the meat steady, 
and convey it to the mouth. Table cloths were made of very 
valuable linen. Mr. Otter, in Ben Johnson's Silent Woman, men- 
tions a damask table cloth which cost eighteen pounds. The good 
man of the house sat at the upper end of the board, ** with aiayre 
napkyn layde before him on me table, lyh a master," 

Among the customs of the sixteenth century, it must not be 
omitted to mention that of smoking, or as it was then called 
tcdinff tobacco. It was first introduced into Europe by the 
Spaniards, and reached England in 1586, imported by Sir Walter 
Kaleigh's settlers in Virginia. Sir Walter hmiself was one of its 
first admirers, but preserved great secrecy in his attachment. 
ONving to a ridiculous accident the foible was discovered ; and 
it then became general. Sir Walter, as the story is relatedi, was 
enjoying his pipe in solitude, forgetful that he had ordered his 
servant to attend him with a goblet of ale. The faithful domestic 
suddenly entering his study, and finding, as he thought, his mas- 
ter's brains on fire, and evaporating in smoke and flame through 
his nostrils, did his utmost to extinguish the conflagration, by 
emptying the goblet on Sir Walter's head. When many years 
after the gallant knight's fate drew near, he smoked two pipes pub- 
licly on the scaffold. StowA, a few years after the introduction of 
tobacco, \NTote of it ; he calls it that ** stinking weed" and says it 
was commonly used by most men and many women. 

The style of living had much improved. Lamb, ajid a great 
variety of delicate meats, mark the luxury oi TSXvwiltt^'Osv^xTO:^-. 
ThcTO were several courses, and ftvery d\s\v\iSL^\\s«:^Y^c«^''^\aX'&^w>Ryi.. 
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Beef began to be deemed too gross ; brawn, however, was a favo- 
rite. A dessert of fruit, spices, and jellies, was not unusual. 
Breakfast was little liked. If anything was taken it was a glass 
of ale and a slice of bread. Kural life may be learned from Tas- 
ser's •* Pointes of Ilusbandrie." The farmer and family's diet is 
fixed to be red-herrings and salt fish in Lent ; at other times fresh 
beef, pork, &c. At Christmas '* good drinke, a good fire in the 
hall, brawne, pudding, and souse and mustard withal, capon, 
turkey, cheese, apples, nuts, with jolie gamboles." The prudent 
housewife is advised to make her own candles ; servants are di- 
rected to go to bed at ten in the summer and nine in the winter, and 
to rise at five in winter and four in summer. The holidays through- 
out the year are appointed for working men. The gayest of these 
festivals seems to have been the wake-day, or vigd of the parish 
saint, *' when every wanton maic danse at her wille." The hoiir 
of dinner with people of fortune was eleven before noon, and of 
supper between five and six in the afternoon ; while the merchant 
took each of their meals an hour later, and the husbandmen one 
hour later than the merchant. Thus the fashion is entirely changed ; 
the opulent and leisure classes taking their meals later than 
the industrious orders. Why the meals became later as the times 
became more refined is a curious fact. The chief cause seems to 
be, as Hume intimates, that in rude ages men have few amuse- 
ments or occupation but what day-light allows ; whereas in ages 
of refinement reading, study, and conversation afford employment 
which can as conveniently be pursued in the night as the day ♦ 

Kings of England, p. 104. 

• Fymes BForyson, In lils Itinerary, bestows great praise on Engll«h Inns; he 
says, " as soone as a passenger comes to an inne, tlic servants run to him, and one 
takes h^ horse and walKcs him about till he be cool, then nibs him down, and gives 
him meat : another servant gives the passenger his private chamber, and kindles 
his fire; the third pulls off his bootcs, and m^kes them cleane; then the host or 
hostess visits him, and if he will eate with the hoste, or at a coHimon table with the 
others, his meale will cost him six pence, or in some places four pence ; but if he 
will eat in his chamber, he commands what meat he will, according to his appetite ; 
yea, the kitchen is open to him to order the meat to bo dressed as he likes beste. 
After having eaten what he pleases, he may with credit set by a part for next day's 
breakfast. Ills bill will then be written for him, and should he object to any 
charge the host is ready to alter it. 

What a strange contrast to our modem style of travelling, and with what astonish- 
ment and dismay would a gentleman of the Elizal)etlilan age peruse the ibUowi«g 
little bill of a railway hotel, for his rest and refVeslimcnt from his arrival in the af- 
ternoon, to his departure by an early train the next moriuug: — 



s. d. 

Dinner 4 6 

Jelly {having innocftttly cuk d for 

it 10 a haunch of mutton) 1 

Tart 6 

Ice 1 

Dessert 1 G 

Wine 6 

Ale G 

Coffee 2 

Cigars I 

gap/)er 2 6 

Should tills book Qsciipe tl.e tru k makers, tt\t ol^xa'^ \iW\ «ov(v^ yew* bence will 
le a carloeity. 



8. d. 

Brandy and Water 2 

Bed 2 

Breakfast 2 

Ham and Eggs 1 

Private sitting room and lights . . 3 6 

Chambermaid 6 

Waiter I 

Boots and Porter 1 



£\ 13 6 
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EEIGN OF JAMES I. 

FROM 1603 TO 1625—22 years, 3 days. 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

Mild as James I. was in toleration, there was a project contrived 
at the very beginning of his reign for the re-establishment of 
Popery, which, were it not a fact kno-w-n to all the world, could 
scarcely be credited by posterity. This was the gunpowder plot, 
than which a more horrid or terrible scheme never entered into 
the human heart to conceive. The Koman Catholics had expected 
great favour and indulgence on the accession of James, both as a 
descendant of Mary, a rigid Catholic, and also as ha^dng 8hc-v^*n 
some partiality to mat re^gion in his youth ; but they soon dis- 
covered their mistake, and were at once surprised and enraged to 
find James on all occasions express his resolution of strictly exe- 
cuting the laws against them, and of persevering in the conduct of 
his predecessor. This declaration determined them upon more 
desperate measures ; and they at length formed a resolution of 
destroying the king and both houses of parliament at a blow. 
The scheme was first broached by Robert Catesby, a gentleman of 
good parts and ancient family, who conceived that a train of gim- 
powder might be so placed under the parliament-house as to blow 
up the king and all the members at once. How horrid soever 
the contrivance may appear, yet every member seemed faithful and 
secret in the league, and about two months before the sitting of 
parliament they hired a house in the name of Percy, adjoining to 
that in which the parliament was to assemble. Their first intention 
was to bore a way under the parliament-house from that which 
they occupied, and they set themselves laboriously to the task ; 
but when they had pierced the wall, which was three yards in 
tliickness, on approaching the other side they were sui'priscd to 
find that the house was vaulted underneath, and that a magazine 
of Qoals was usually deposited there. From their disappointment 
on this account they were soon relieved by the information that 
the coals were then selling off, and that the vaults would then be 
let to the highest bidder. They therefore seized the opportunity 
of hiring the place, and bought the remaining quantity of coals 
with which it was then stored, as if for their o^vn use. Tlie next 
thing done was to convey thither thirty-six barrels of gunpowder, 
which had been purchased in Holland, and the whole was covered 
with coals and Avith faggots, brought for that purpose. Then the 
doors of the cellar were boldly thrown open, and everybody ad^ 
mitted, as if it contained nothing dangerous. Confident of success, 
they now began to plan the remaining part of their project. The 
king, queen, and prince Henry, the king's eldest son, were all ex- 
pected to be present at the opening of the parliament. The king's 
second son, by reason of his tender age, wo\3ld \i^ \!iJQ»eBX^«ss^*">^^ 
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was resolved that Percy should seize or assassinate him. Iho 
Princess Elizabeth, a child likewise, was kept at Lord Harrington's 
house, in Warwickshire ; and Sir Everard JDigby was to seize her, 
and immediately proclaim her queen. 

The day for the sitting of parliament now approached. Never 
was treason more secret, or ruin more apparentiy inevitable ; the 
hour was expected with impatience, and the conspirators gloried 
in their meditated guUt. The dreadful secret, tnough commu- 
nicated to above twenty persons, had been religiously kept during 
the space of near a year and a half; when all the motives of pity, 
justice, and safety were too weak, a remorse of private friendslup 
saved the kingdom. Sir Henry Percy, one of the conspirators, 
conceived a design of saving the life of Lord Mounteagle, his 
intimate firiend and companion, who also vras of the same persua- 
sion with himself. About ten days before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, this nobleman, upon his return to town, received a letter 
from a person imknown, and delivered by one who fled as soon as 
he had discharged his message. The letter was to this cficct: 
** My lordf stay aicayfrom this parliament ; for God and man have eon- 
curved to punish the tcickedneis of the timeSy and think not slightly of this 
advertisement y but retire yourself into your country , were you may exjtect the 
event in safely. For though there be no appearance of any stlVy yet I 
say they will receive a terrible hloio this parliament ; and yet they will not 
see who hurts them. This counsel is not to be contemned^ because it may do 
you good, and can do you no harm, for the danger is past as sooti nt you ' 
have burned this letter,'** The contents of this mysterious letter sur- 
prised and puzzled the nobleman to whom it was addressed ; and 
though inclined to think it a foolish attempt to affiright and ridictde 
him, yet he judged it safest to carry it*to Lord Salisbury, secretary 
of state. Lord Salisbury, too, was inclined to give little attention 
to it, yet thought proper to lay it before the king in council, who 
came to town a few days after. None of the council were able to 
make anything of it, although it appeared serious and alarming. 
Li the universal agitation between doubt and apprehension, the 
king was the first who penetrated the meaning of this dark epistle. 
He concluded that some sudden danger was preparing by gunpow- 
der, and it was thought advisable to inspect all the vaults below 
the houses of parliament. This care belonged to the Earl of 
Suffolk, lord chamberlain, who purposely delayed the search till 
the day before the meeting of parliament, November 5, 1605. He 
remarked those great piles of faggots which lay in the vatdt under 
the house of peers, and seized a man preparing for the terrible 
enterprise, dressed in a cloak and boots, and a dark lanthom in his 

* This letter is said to have been sent by ^fary, eldest danghter of Lord Morlpy, 
9lster to Lord Monteagle, the wife of Thomas Abington, of HcnsU(>, Worcester. 
Affection for her brother prompted the warning, while love for her husband, who 
was privy to the conspiracy, suggested such means as were best calculated to pre- 
vent Ills detection \ others attribute it to Tresham, another confederate, who had 

BO sooner jfircn his consent to the plot than be rcpouted it, and sought to break it 

up without betraying his assoclatea. 
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haiid. This was no other than Guy Fawkes, who had just dis- 
posed CYery part of the train for its taking fire the next morning, 
the matches and other combustibles being found in his pockets. 
The whole of the design was now discovered ; but the atrocious- 
iiess of his guilt, and uic despair of pardon, inspiring him with 
resolution, he told the officers of justice, with an undaunted air, 
that had he blown them and himself up together he had been 
happy. Before the council he displayed the same intrepid finn- 
ness, mixed even with scorn and disdain, refusing to discover his 
associates, and showing no concern but for the failure of his en- 
terprise. But his bold spirit was at length subdued ; being con- 
fined to the Tower for two or three days, and the rack just shown 
him,* his courage, fatigued with s6 long an effort, at last failed 
liim, and he made a fxill discovery of his accomplices. Catesby, 
Percy, and the conspirators who were in London, hearing that 
Fawkes was arrested, fled with all speed to Warwickshire, where 
Sir Everard Digby, reljTJig on the success of the plot, was already 
in arms. But tne county soon began to take the alarm, and 
wherever they turned they found a superior force ready to oppose 
them. In this exigence, beset on all sides, they resolved, to about 
the number of eighty persons, to fly no farther, but make a stand 
at Holbeach House, in Warwickshire, to defend it to the last, and 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. But even this miserable con- 
solation was denied them ; a spark of fire happening to fall upon 
some gjunpowder that was laid to dry, it blew up, and so maimed 
the principal conspirators, that the survivors resolved to open the 
gate, and sally out against the multitude that surrounded the 
house. Some were instantly cut to pieces ; Catesby, Percy, and 
Winter, standing back to back, fought long and desperately, till in 
the end the two first fell covered with woimds, and Winter was 
taken alive. Those that survived the slaughter were tried and 
convicted; several fell by the hands of the executioner, and others 
experienced the king's mercy. The Jesuits, Garnet and Oldcom, 
who were privy to the plot, suffered with the rest, and notwith- 
standing the atrociousness of their treason. Garnet was considered 
by his party as a martyr, and miracles have been said to be wrought 
by his blood. Goldsmith, p, 171, 



* Instead of the rack being *' Just shown him," it is probable that he was racked 
to extremity, as will be seen hy the following note from Lingard, voI..ix., p. S8 :— 
The gentler tortures are to be first used onto him, etsie Jer gradu* **ad ima 
iendatur.** and thus by degrees we may proceed to extremities. James's in- 
structions November 6, in state paper oflSce. See in ^Fr. Jardine's Criminal 
Tria's, p. 17-18, two lac-similes of his signature, the first in a good bold hand 
before torture, the second, after torture, exhililting the wonl •• Guido. " in an 
almost illegible scrawl, and two ill-formed strokes in place of his surname. lie 
appears to have been unable to hold the pen any longer. Fawkes was hnnged In 
old Palace-yard, at Westuilnstcr, with Winter, Itokewood, and Keyes ; they were 
all cut dowi. before they were dead, and their bowels burnt before their eyes ; they 
were then beheaded and quartered; their heads were placed on Lundou»t ridge, niid 
their luartera over the {fates of the city. 
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FATE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

The great Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the favourites of Eliza* 
beth, and one of the most distinguished men whom England has 
X>roduced, had been sentenced to death on a false charge of treason, 
in the beginning of James's reign. He had lain for several years 
ijifieen) in the lower, when the king, induced by the hopes which 
he held forth to him of the great wealth that might be obtained 
from the gold mines of Guiana, in South America, to which he 
had made a voyage in the late reign, consented to allow him to 
proceed thither, with an expedition fitted out at the expense of 
himself and his friends. But he refused to grant him a pardon, 
and straightly charged him not to make any attempt on any of the 
Spanish settlements ; for as James had set his heart on a. marriage 
between the Prince of Wales and one of the infantas^ or daugh- 
ters of the King of Spain, he was extremely anxious not to give 
offence to the Spaniards. Raleigh sailed from Plymouth on the 
13th August, 1617, with fourteen vessels ; and after losing a great 
number of his men by disease, he at length reached the mouth of 
the great river Orinoco. He sent five of his vessels up the river 
in search of the mines, giving their commander, Captain Kemys, 
strict orders not to molest the Spaniards, who, since Raleigh had 
been last there, had built up a sort of town, named St. Thomas, 
some way up the Orinoco. As the English were passing by that 
place the Spaniards attacked them in the night, but they were re- 
pulsed, and the English pursued them to their town, which they 
took and plundered. In the action Raleigh's eldest son, and the 
Spanish governor, a kinsman of Gondomars, the ambassador at 
the court of London, were both slain. Kemys having sought in 
vain for the mine, returned to Raleigh, who reproached hmi sc 
bitterly for what had occurred, that he went into his cabin, and 
blew out hia brains. Raleigh was arrested, and committed to the 
Tower the moment he landed in England. Gondomar ceased not 
to call for vengeance, and James offered to give him up to the 
King of Spain ; but that monarch said he would rather that 
Raleigh shotdd be executed in England. The judges of the Court 
of Queen's Bench were therefore directed to proceed to execution 
against him on his former sentence. Raleigh in vain submitted 
to the court that the commission given him as commander, the 
power of life and death over others, amounted to a pardon; 
execution* was granted, and the scholar, the writer, the warrior, 
and the statesman (for Raleigh was all these) was led to a scaffold, 
in the 66th year of his age, in order to cement by his blood a 
marriage witn a daughter of Spain. He mounted the scaffold 
with that courage vniich never deserted him. When he had 
taken off his gown and doublet, he asked the executioner to let 
liim see the axe. He poised it, and running his th\imb along the 
4'ilge, said inith a smile, " This is a sharp medicine, but it will 
care all diseases." The executioner was going to blindfold him, 
but he refused to let him, saying, "Think you I fear the shadow 
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of the axe, when I fear not the axe itself?" He gdvc the signal 
by stretchiiig out his hands, and his head was struck off at two 
blows.* , Keightley*s History of England, p, 189. 

DEATH OF JAMES I. 

He was seized in the spring of 1625 with a tertian ague ; and 
when encouraged by his courtiers with the common proverb that 
such a distemper during that season was health for a king, he re- 
plied that Hie proverb was meant for a young king. After some 
fits he found himself extremely weak, and sent for the prince, 

• In his " History of the World,** as well as in the great variety of political, 
Bcientiflc, and commercial tracts which proceeded flrom Sir Walter's pen, we find a 
vast extent of learning and research, a style equal to the best models of history, 
and a penetrating and soand judgment. Nor as a poet does he rank in a lower 
sphere ; his vein for ditty and amorous ode has been pronounced most lofty, inso- 
lent, and passionate. (Puttenham's Art of English Poetry.) The specimens which 
have been preserved show that he wrote with great ease, and they display with a 
lively wit sometimes a glowing, and sometimes a wild and romantic imagination. 
He was a great promoter of tlie arts and sciences, and not less distinguished for 
the success with which he studied them lilmself. For his improvements in naval 
architecture he was entitled to the gratitude of his country. To his ardent spirit 
of enterprise may be attributed many important results ; and wliile his firmness 
was ever conspicuous in difiiculty and danger, his bravery and zeal in the service of 
his prince have seldom had an equal ; Indeed he was enduwed with every quallflca'- 
tion to defend his country in time of war, and to adorn it in that of peace. 

Bayletft Hiitory qf the Towers p. 526. 

He is said to have first attracted Queen Elizabeth's notice by an act of gallantry. 
When the qne^s, in one of her wal£s, hesitated on passing a miry spot, he then, 
but an adventurer, threw his doak on the ground before her as a carpet; he was 
thereupon invited to court. On one occasion he wrote with a diamond on a window— 

** Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall ;** 
which Elizabeth having noticed, said— 

" If thy heart fail thee do not climb at aU." 
In the '* History of the World" Raleigh intended to have traced the progress of 
mankind fVom the Creation up to his own time, but the work ceased with the first 
Part, which extended to about a century and a half before the Christian era, its ill- 
fated author being ** sent to his great account,** by the axe of the executioner. 
The concluding lines, written when liis sentence was pronounced, and all his hopes 
of life had departed, are considered to be the finest and grandest example of prose 
In the English language ; — 

" It is therefore Death alone that can suddenly make man know himself; he 
tells the proud and insolent that they are but abjccts, and humbles them at the in. 
stant, makes them cry, complain, and repent ; yea, even to hate their forepasscd 
happiness. He takes the account of the rich, and proves him a beggar, a naked 
beggar, which hath interest in nothing but in the gravel that fills his mouth. He 
holds a glass before the eyes of the most beautiful, and makes them see their de- 
formity and rottenness, and they acknowledge it. O eloquent. Just, and mighty 
Death ! whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded ; what none hath dared thou 
hast done ; and whom all the world hath flattered thou alone hast east out of the 
world, and despised. Thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all 
the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it all over with these two 
narrow yrorda— Hie jacet.** 
On the fly leaf of his bible, the night before his execution, he wrote these Uncs^ 
** Even such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our Joys, our all we have. 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who in tlie dark and silent grave. 
When we have wandered all our ways. 
Shuts up the story of our daj^s.** 
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whom he exhorted to bear a tender affection for his wife, but to 
preserve a consistency in religion, and to protect the Church of 
England ; -with decency and courage he prcptyed himself for his 
end, and he expired on the 27th March, 1625, in the 59th year of 
his age. /r»/me, voL v., />. 152. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He was of middle stature, more corpulent through his clothes 
than in his body, yet fat enough, his clothes ever being made 
large and easy, the doublets quilted for stiletto proof, his breeches 
in great plaits and full stuffed ; he was naturally of a timorous 
disposition, so much so, that when he knighted any person he was 
so afraid of his sword, that he always turned his nead away, and 
his hand was obliged to be guided ; his eyes large, and ever roll- 
ing after any stranger that came into his presence, insomuch that 
many for shame have left the room, as being out of countenance ; 
his beard was very thin ; his tongue too large for his mouth, 
which made him orink very uncomely, as if eating his drink, 
which came out of the cup of each side of his mouth ; his skin 
was as soft as taffeta sarsnet, which felt so because he never 
washed his hands, only rubbed his fingers* ends slightly with the 
wet end of a napkin ; his legs were very weak, having had (as 
some thought) foul play in his youth, or rather before he was 
bom, that he was not able to stand at seven years of age ; that 
weakness made him for ever leaning on other men's shoulders ; 
his walk was circular. Sir Antlwny Weldon, ' 

James, though an able man, was a weak monarch ; his quick- 
ness of apprehension and soundness of judgment were marred by 
his credulity in partialities, his childish fears and habit of vacilla- 
tion. Eminently qualified to advise as a councillor, he wanted 
the spirit and resolution to act as a sovereign. His discourse 
teemed mth maxims of political wisdom ; his conduct frequently 
bore the impress of political imbecility. If, in the language of 
his flatterers, he was the British Solomon, in the opinion of less 
interested observers he merited the appellation given him by the 
Duke of Sully, that of "//«? wisest fool in Eurojje,** 

Liugardy vol. ix,, p. 232. 

CHRONICLE. 

1603, July 25. James crowned at Westminster ; in this year the 

?lague carried off 30,444 in London. November 4. Lord Cobham, 
•ord Grey, and Sir Walter Raleigh, after an irregular trial at 
Winchester for high treason, condenmed on the 19th, but reprieved, 
the two former confessing their guilt on the scaffold. Lord Grey died 
in the Tower after eleven years* imprisonment. Cobham being dis- 
charged, died in poverty in 1619, and Sir Waller Raleigh retnained 
fifteen gears a prisoner, 1604, January 14, A new translation of the 
Bible was ordered, being the same which is in present use. July 7. 
James was this year first styled King of Great Britain. 1606. An 
Act passed empowering the lord mayor and aldermen of London 
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to cut the channel of lihe New River. 68,596 persons died in 
London of the plague the two preceding years. 1609. James 
renews the charter of incorporation of the East India Com- 
pany. Mulberry trees first planted in England. A frost for four 
months, the Thames so frozen that heavy carriages passed over it. 
The first le^al copper' coin introduced, which put an end to the 
private leaden tokens imiversally used throughout the kingdom, 
especially in London. Hugh Middleton began the New Iliver 
Canal from Amwell in Hertfordshire. 1610. Hudson's Bay 
discovered. Thermometers invented by a Dutchman about this 
time. 1611. The Charter House founded by Thomas Sutton, a 
rich bachelor, who died December 12. May 11. The order of 
Baronets first instituted by the king, which dignity he bestowed 
on seventy-five families. 1612. The corpse of Mary, late Queen 
of Scots, removed in great state fi-om Peterborough to the Chapel 
Royal at Westminster. 1613. Dorchester destroyed by a fixe. 
The king made ninety knights baronets ; to purchase this honour 
every knight was to pay £1,095, to maintain thirty foot soldiers in 
Ireland for three years at 8d. per day each. Every rank of 
nobility had its price affixed to it ; privy seals were issued to the 
amount of £200,000, and some monopolies were established. 
Titles of all kinds became so common that they almost ceased to 
be marks of distinction, and many of the persons on whom they 
were conferred totally \mknown. To ridicide this new fledged 
nobility a pasquinade was affixed on St. Paul's, in which an art 
was promised to be taught, very necessary to assist frail memories 
in retaining the names of the new nobility. 1614, September 17. 
Sir Thomas Overbury poisoned in tiie Tower. The New River 
brought to London from Amwell. Moorfields was levelled, the 
ditches cleaned, walks made, and trees planted. Smithfield was 
paved for the first time, at an expense of £1,600. Stratford-upon- 
Avon was burnt. 1615. The citizens made the first attempt to 
accommodate foot-passengers, by paving the sides of the principal 
streets before their doors with broad free-stones. The Earl of 
Somerset and his Countess are condemned for the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. William Shakspeare died 23rd april, 1616, 

IN HIS HOUSE, AT StRATFOBD-UPON-AvON, AGED 62. 1618. A 

patent granted for the steam engine, then called the fire engine, for 
taking oallast out of rivers and raising large quantities of water : 
this is the earliest notice of steam power in England. 1619, Jul^. 
One Bernard Calvert set out frt)m Southwark at three o'clock m 
the morning, embarked at Dover at eight, went to Calais, and 
returned to Southwark the same day, a most wonderful feat, con* 
sidering that with all our present advantages of rail and steam- 
boat, the same journey cannot now be accomplished in less than 
eight hours. Dulwich College foimded by Edward Allejm, a 
comedian. 1621. Licenses first granted for public houses. The 
broad silk manufactory for raw silk introduced into England. 
1623. Prince Cliarles and Buckingham start from Newhall in 
Essex, on their romantic excursion to Spaing to coTiSiVxsAa^^'cMaXjSa. 

13 
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with the Infanta ; they travelled under the names of John and 
Thomas Smith, and took Paris in their ^^Yt where Charles saw 
the Princess Henrietta, daughter of Henry TV. of France. 1624. 
Barbadoes planted this year. At this time London was almost 
entirely built of wood, the Earl of Arundel £j:st introduced the 
general practice of brick buildings. All the shops in Cheaps ide, 
except four from Bucklersburv to Old Change, were occupied by 
goldsmiths. The first sedan chair seen in J^igland, was used in 
this reign by the Duke of Buckinghamf to the great indignation of 
the people, who exclaimed that he was employing his f^w crea- 
tures to do the wOTk of beasts. Greenland was thought to be 
discovered about this period. 



REIGN OF CHABLE6 I. 

FROM 1625 TO 1648 — 22 years, 9 months, 19 days. 
CAUSES OF THE CIVIL WAB.. 

All the evils of the civil wars may be ascribed to the tyrannical, 
and it may be said infatuated measiires of the ]dng. Dujinff 
eleven years no parliament was assembled, and taxes were levied 
by the royal aumority alone ; but what gave moire disgust than 
the illeg^i levy of taxes, was the horrible punishments ixL^cted 
by the star chamber, a political inquisition wbich, on tit^e slightest 
accusations, fined, imprisoned, and mutilated all who were brought 
before it. At length, exasperated by numerous oppressions, the 
Commons flew to arms. Oliver Cromwell, Sir Henry Vane, 
Nathaniel Frenner, Oliver St. John, were regarded as leaders of 
the independents, by their zeal and that of their followers ; the 
king was subdued^ and brought to the block. After the fatal 
battle of Nascby, And the entire ruin of his party, Charles sur- 
rendered himself into the hands of the Scots, who sold him to the 
Parliament. He was first confined at Holdenby; thence he was 
removed by Joyce, a Methodist Colonel of the Parliftmentary army, 
and, finally to the Isle of Wight. Kings of Englandt p- X26. 

IMPEACHMENT AND TRIAL OF THP KING. 

The commons having satisfied themselves of their competenoy 
to try the kin^, appointed a committee to bring in a charge against 
him. On their report a vote passed declaring ii high treason for 
the king to levy war against his parliament, and appointing a 
High Court of Justice to try him xor this new offence. The tri- 
bunal consisted of 138 persons, named by the Commons, but there 
scarcely ever sat above 70. Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, and the 
chief officers of the army were members, together with some of 
the lower house, and some of the citizens of London. Bradshaw, 
a lawyer, was chosen president. Coke was appointed solicitor for 
the people of England. The court sat in Westminster Hall. 
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The solicitor, in the name of the commons, represented that 
Charles Stuart, being admitted King of England, and entrusted with 
a limited power, yet, nevertheless, from a wicked design to erect an 
ttniimited and tyrannical goyemment, had traitorously and maliciously 
levied war against the present parliament and the people, whom 
they represented, and was therefore impeached as a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, and a public and implacable enemy to the common- 
wcalth., 

Charles was produc6d three times before the court, and as often 
denied their jurisdiction. On the fourth time the judges having 
examined some witnesses, by whom it was proved that the king 
had appeared in arms against the forces commissioned by par- 
liament, they pronounced sentence against him.* 

The abolition of the aristocracy and entire dissolution of the 
monarchy immediately followed the death of the king. "When 
the peers met on the day appointed in their adjournment, they en- 
tered upon some business, and sent down some votes to the com- 
mons, of which the latter deigned not to take the least notice. 
In a few days the commons passed a vote that they would make 
no more addresses to the peers, nor receive any from them ; and 
that that house was useless and dangerous, and was therefore to 
be abolished. A like vote passed with regard to the monarchy ; 
one Martin, a zealous republican, observing in the debate on tnis 
question, that if they desired a king the last was as proper as any 
gentleman in England. The commons ordered a new great seal to 
be engraved, on which that assembly was represented, with this 
legend, On the first tsar of Freedom by God's blessing 
RESTORED, 1648. The form of all public business was changed 
from the king's name to that of the Keepers of the Liberties of 
England. It was declared high treason to proclaim, or otherwise 
aclmowledge, Charles Stuart, commonly called Prince of Wales. 

* On Colie, the solicitor-general, beginning to read the indictment, the king tapped 
him on the shonlder with his cane, saying, " Hold !" At that instant the gold head 
of the cane fell off, and rolled upon the gromid ; this incident is said to have caused 
great consternation to Charles, who considered it an ill omen. It is remarkable, 
on calling oyer the court, when the crier pronounced the name of Fairfax, which had 
been inserted in the number, a Toice fh)m one of the spectators exclaimed, " lis 
HAS MomE WIT THAU TO BS HEKB." Wlicn the charge was read against the king 
*' In THE NAKE OF THE PE(MPLE OF ENGLAND," the Same voicc Cried, ** Not a tenth 
part of them.*' Axtel, the ofBcer who guarded the court, giving orders to Are into 
the box whence these insolent speeches came, it was discovered that Lady Fairfax 
was there, and that it was she who had the courage to utter them. The husband of 
this noble lady, who had dlstingolshed himself greatly fai the command of the parlia- 
mentary armies, was averse to the extreme measure of patting the king to deatli, 
and had formed the resolution to rescue Charles on the day of execution, at the 
head of his own regiment. CromweU and listen, informed of this intention, en- 
deavoured to convince him that the Lord had rejected the kJng ; and they exhorted 
him to seek in prayer some direction /h>m Heaven. But they concealed from Fair- 
fax that they had already signed the warrant for the execution. Colonel Harrison, 
a fighting Methodist, was appointed to Join in prayer with the general ; by agreement 
he prolonged his discourse till the fatal blow was struck. He then rose fVom his 
knees, and insisted with Fairfax that this event was a miraculous and providential 
one, which Heaven had sent to their devout supplications. 
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The Court of King's Bench was called the Court of Public Bench ; 
and in the Lord's prayer, instead of thy kingdom come, they always 
said, thy cotnmonweallh come. 

The king's statue in the exchange was thrown down ; and on 
the pedestal these words were inscribed : Exit tyrannus, Hegum, 
ULTiMUS ; 7'he tyrant is gone, tlic last of the kings. 

Kings of England, p, 128. 

CHARLES'S PARTING WITH HIS CHILDREN. 

Three days only were allowed the king between his sentence and 
his execution; this interval he passed with great tranquillity, 
chiefly in reading and devotion. All his family that remained in 
England were allowed access to him : it consisted only of the 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester, for the Duke of 
York had made his escape. Gloucester was little more than an 
infant. The princess notwithstanding her tender years (she was 
but twelve), shewed an advanced jud^;ment ; and the calamities 
of her family had made a deep impression upon her. After many 
pious consolations and advices, the king charged her with a mes- 
sage to his queen full of conjugal affection and tenderness. Hold- 
ing the little duke on his knee, he said, " Now they will cut off 
thy father's head;" at these words the child looked very sted- 
fastly upon him. " Mark, child, what I say ; they will cut off 
my head ; and perhaps make thee a king : but mark what I say : 
thou must not be a king as long as thy brothers Charles and 
James are alive ; they wm cut off thy brothers* heads when they 
can catch them ; and thy head, too, they wiU cut off at last ; 
therefore I charge thee do not be made a king by them.** The 
duke sighing, replied, ** I will be torn to pieces first." So deter- 
mined an answer for one of such tender years filled the king's 
eyes with joy and admiration.* Hume, vol, rii., ^.142. 

EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 

On the last night of his life he slept soimdly about four hours, 
and early on the morning awakened Herbert, who lay on a pallet 
by his bed side. " This,^* he said, " is mv second marriage day ; 
I would be as trim as maybe, for before night I hope to be espoused 
to my blessed Jesus." He then pointed out the clothes which he 
meant to wear, and ordered two shirts, on account of the severity 
of the weather; "for," he observed, "were I to shake through 
cold, my enemies would attribute it to fear. I would have no 
such imputation. I fear not death— death is not terrible to me ; 
I bless (iod I am prepared." 

The king spent an hour in privacy with the bishop ; Herbert 
was afterwards admitted ; and about ten o'clock Colonel Hacker 

• The commons, it to said, intended to bind tlie Princess Elizabeth apprentice to 
a button-maker ; the Dolce of Gloucester was to be taught some other mechanical 
employment. But the former soon died of grief, as is supposed, for the tragical death 
of her father. The latter was by Cromwell sent beyond the sea. 
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announced that it was time to proceed to "Whitehall. He obeyed, 
was conducted on foot between two detachments of military across 
the park (from St. James's Palace), and received permission to 
repose himself in his former bedchamber. Dinner had been pre- 
pared for him, but he refused to eat, though afterwards, at the 
solicitation of the bishop, he took half a manchet and a glass of 
wine. Here he remained almost two hours, in constant expecta- 
tion of the last summons, spending his time partly in prayer, and 
partly in discourse with Dr. Juxon. There might have been no- 
thmg mysterious in the delay, if there was it might perhaps be 
explained from Uie following circumstance : — ^Four days had now 
elapsed since the arrival of ambassadors from the Hague to inter- 
cede in his favour ; it was only on the preceding evening that they 
had obtained audience of the two houses, and hitherto no answer 
had been returned. In their comply came Seymour, the bearer 
of two letters from the Prince of Wales, one addressed to the 
king, the other to the Lord Fairfax. He had already delivered 
the letter, and with it a sheet of blank paper, subscribed with the 
name, and sealed with the arms of the prince. It was the price 
which he ojffered to the grandees of the army for the life of his 
father. Let them fill it up with the conditions, whatever they 
might be, they were already granted ; his seal and signature were 
afl&ed.* It IS not improbable that this offer may have induced 
the leaders to pause. That Fairfax laboured to postpone the 
execution was always asserted by his friends ; and we have evi- 
dence to prove that, though h6 was at "Whitehall, he knew not, or 
at least pretended not to know, what was passing. 

In the mean time Charles enjoyed the consolation of learning 
that his son had not forgotten mm in his distress. .By the indul- 
gence of Colonel Tomlinson, Seymour was admitted, aelivered the 
letter, and received the royal instructions for the prince. He was 
hardly gone, when Hacker arrived with the fatal summons. About 
two o clock the king proceeded through the long gallery, lined 
on each side with soldiers, who far from insulting the fallen monarch 
appeared by their sorrowful looks to sympathise with his fate. 
At the end an aperture had been made m the wall, through which 
he stepped at once upon the scaffold. It was himg with black ; 
at the rarther end were seen the two executioners (masked and 
wearing large beards), the block and the axe ; below appeared in 
arms several regimentk of foot, and beyond, as far as the eye was 
permitted to reach, waved a dense and cotmtless crowd of spectators 
The king stood collected and undismayed amidst the apparatus of 
death. There was in his countenance mat cheerfiil intrepidity, in 
his demeanour that dignified calmness, which has characterised, 
in the Hall of Fothermgay, his royal grandmother, Mary Stuart. 
It was his wish to address the people, but they were kept beyond 
the reach of his voice by the swords of the military ; and therefore, 

* Ch Ailes destroyed tbe carte Mahche, but a dopUeate which the prince sent to the 
senerala of army Is now preaerved in the British Mosenm. 
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confining his discourse to the few persons standing with him on 
the scaffold, he took, he said, the opportunity of denying, in the 
presience of his God, the crimes of which he had been accused ; it 
was not to him, but to the houses of parliament, the war and all 
its evils should be charged. The parliament had first invaded the 
rights of the crown b^ claiming the command of the army ; and 
had provoked hostilities by issuing commissions for the levy of 
forces before he had raised a single man. But he had forgiven 
all, even those whoever they were (for he did not desire to know 
their names) who had brought him to his death. He did more 
than forgive them, he prayed that they might repent. But for 
that purpose they must do three things ; they must render to God 
his due, by settlmg the church according to the scripture ; they 
must restore to the crown those rights which belonged to it by 
law; and they must teach the people this distinction between the 
sovereign and the subject ; those persons could not be governors 
who were to be governed, thty could not rule, whose duty it was to 
obey. Then, in allusion to the offers formerly made to him by the 
army, he concluded with these words : " Sirs, it was for the hber- 
ties of the people that I am come here ; if I would have assented to 
an arbitrary sway, to have all things changed according to the 
power of the sword, I needed not to nave come hither ; and there- 
fore I tell you (and I pray God it be not laid to yoiir charge) that 
I am the martyr of tlie people ;** having added, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Juxon, '* I die a Christian, according to the profession of the 
Church of England, as I found It left me by my father." He said, 
addressing himself to the prelate, ** I have on my side a good cause 
and a gracious God." "There is but one stage more, said the 
bishop, *' it is turbulent and troublesome, but a short one ; it will 
carry you &om earth to heaven, and there you will find joy and 
comfort." *' I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown," 
continued the king, "you exchange an earthly for an eternal crown." 
" A good exchange," responded &e bishop. Being ready, the king 
bent his neck on the block, and after a short pause stretched out 
his hands as a signal ; at that instant the axe descended, the head 
rolled from the body, and a deep groan burst from the multitude 
of the spectators. But they had no leisure to testify their feelings, 
two troops of horse dispersed them in different directions. Such 
was the end of the unfortunate Charles Stuart ; an awful lesson 
to the possessors of royalty to watch the growth of public opinion, 
and to moderate their pretentions in conformity with the reasonable 
desires of their people.* Lingard, vol, »., ;>. 203. 

• The warrant for Charles's execution, called the ** Bloody Warrant,** was signed 
by fitty-nino commissioners. It was addressed to Colonels Hacker, Hunclis, and 
rhray, and ordered execution of the ldng*s sentence at Whitehall, on the 30th 
January, l>eing the following day. The warrant was as follows : — 

" Wlicreas, Charles Stuart, King of England, Is and standeth convicted, attainted, 
and condemned of high tref.3on and other crimes; and sentence upon Saturday last 
was pronounced against him by this court to he put to death by severing his lieed 
2rr>j7i hJs body, of which sentence execution yet remains to be done. These aro, 
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PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He was of middle stature, robust, and well proportioned, his fea- 
tures were regular, his face handsome, but his countenance was 
naturally of a melancholy cast, yet expressive of a benevolent mind. 
His intellectual powers were naturally good, and so improved by 
continual exercise, that though in the beginning of his reign he 
spoke with hesitation, towards the close of his life he discovered 
in his discourse elocution and quickness of conception. He was 
undeniably possessed, not only of good natural talents, but also of 
many excellent qualities, such as temperence, fortitude, and per- 



therefore, to will and require you to see Iho said sentence executed In the open 
street before Wbltehall, upon the morrow, between the hours of ten iu the morning 
and five in the afternoon of the same day, with flill effect ; and for so doing tliis 
shall be your sufflccnt warrant. And these are to require all officers, soldiers, and 
ethers, the good people of this nation of England, to be assisting yuu in this service. 
*' To CoLONfL Francis Hackxb, 
Colonel Hunks. 

LlEUTSNANT-COLONKL PHBAT, 

and to every of them. 

Given under our hands and seals." 
ITere follow the signatures of fifty-nine commissioners, headed by John Bradshaw, 
Oliver Cromwell, &c., &c., &c. 

It is mentioned in Spencer's anecdotes, that a few nights after the execution of 
the king, a man covered with a cloak, and with his face muffled, supposed to have 
been Cromwell, marched slowly round the coffin covert with a pall, which con> 
tained the body of Charles, and exclaimed, " Dreadful necessity I" Having done 
this two or three times, he marched out of the room, In the same slow and solemn 
manner in which he came into it. Cromwell and Ireton saw the execution of 
Charles from a small window of the banquetting house at Whiteliall. Hugh Peters, 
who was truly and really Charles's Jailor, bore a colonel's commission in the civil 
war, and was strongly suspected of being one of the masked executioners ; one 
Hulet, the other. Note to Raymond** Metrical History ^ p. 135. 

After the king's head was struck off, his body was put in a coffin covered with 
black velvet, and removed to the lodging-room in Whitehall. Being emhuhned, it 
was delivered to four of his servants, who conveyed it to Windsor, where it was 
silently interred without the burial service, on the 7th of February. The place of 
Interment Is in a vault about the middle of the choir, over against the eleventh stall, 
near Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour, with this in ci^itals on a fillet of lead, KING 
CHARLES, 1648. The whole funeral charges came but to 229/. 5s. 

The coffin was opened in 1813, in the presence of the Prince Regent, and the remains 
examined by Sir Henry Halford, who states that the Vandyke portraits greatly 
resemble the unfortunate monarch ; his hair was dark brown (it is generally sup- 
posed to have been quite grey), about two inches long in the neck, being probably so 
cut by the executioner, or by his friends who wished for a remembrance ; the beard 
was perfect, pointed, as in the poi traits, of a redder brown than the hair. The back of 
the head, and t?ie place where it had rested in the coffin, neu wet,wlth what Sir Henry, 
trom the tests he applied, supposed to bi- Mood, 

A few days after the king's execution a work appeared in the king's name, called 
the /con Basilike. Much controversy has prevailed whether it was the production 
of the king, or of some other individual. Hume seems to think, trom the internal 
evidence of these meditations, the elegance, purity, neatness, and simplicity of tlic 
style, and the general resemblance it bore to some of those performances wliich 
were known to have proceeded l^om Charles, that it was the king's composition : 
appearing at such a critical Juncture, and being full of tenderness, meekness, and 
humanity, it caused a great re-nction in public feeling. Some have even ascribed 
to this book the subsequent restoration of the royal family. The /con passed through 
fifty editions in a twelvemonth ; and Blilton compares its effects to those wrought 
on the tnmultuoos Bomans by Anthony reading to them the will of Cscsor. 
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sonal bray ery ; but his dissuniilation or want of integrity is mani- 
fested in every trait of his conduct ; and thus losing hun the fiedrest 
opportunities of reinstating him on the throne, appears to haye been 
me principal vice for which he paid the tribute of his life. 

Spencer, p. 465. 

CHRONICLE. 

1625, May 1. Charles's marriage with the Princess Henrietta 
Maria, youngest daughter of Henry lY., of France, was solemnised 
on a platform before the great door of the cathedral of Paris, the 
Duke of Cheyereux acting as the king's proxy. June 13. The 

Sueen landed at Doyer, when she was met by the king, and con- 
ucted the same day to Canterbury. They next proceeded to 
Hampton Court, their public entry into London being prerented 
by the plague, which swept off 35,417 persons. 1626. All per- 
sons of fort^ pounds a year, or more, were ordered to receiye the 
order of knighthood. 1626. Charles crowned at Westminster ; 
ho chose to be clad in white rather than purple, as his predecessors 
usually wore at a coronation ; and the unction, that it might not 
be seen, was p^ormed behind a trayerse by Archbishop Abbot. 
To prevent the increase of the plague, he omitted riding in state 
from the Tower to Whitehall. 1628. The Duke of Buckiiufham 
assassinated by Pelton, at Portsmouth. Charles caused the thirty- 
nine articles of the Church of England to be published. Noy 19. 
Felton executed at Tyburn, and hanged in chains, for the mur- 
der of Buckingham. It was suggested by Charles tiiat felton 
might be put to the rack, in order to make him discover his 
accomplices ; but the judges imaiiimously declared that the law 
of England did not allow the use of torture. It was the first 
adjudication on the illegality of this mode of extorting confession.* 

* Notwithstandlnsr the formal opinion of the Judges in the case of Felton, there is 
no doubt that the practice continued during the whole reign of Charles I., as a war- 
rant for applying the torture to one Archer, in 1640, is to be seen at the state paper 
office. This, however, appears to have been the last occasion on which this odloos 
practice was resorted to. There is no trace of it daring the Comnumwealth ; 
and in the reig^n of Charles II., where we might have expected to find It, there is 
not a single well-anthenticated instance of the application of the torture. The 
following is an account of the kinds of torture chiefly employed in the Tower : — The 
rack was a large open firame of oak, raised three feet from the ground. The pri- 
soner was laid under it on his back on the floor; his wrists and ancles were 
attached by cords to two coUars at the ends of the frame ; these were moved by 
levers in opposite directions, till the body rose to a level with the frame, questions 
were then put, and if the answers did not prove satisfactory the sufferer was 
fttretched more and more, till the bones started fh>m their sockets. The scavenger's 
daughter was a broad hoop of iron, so called, consisting of two parts, fastened to 
each other by a hinge. The prisoner was made to kneel on the pavement, and to con* 
tract himself into as small a compass as he could. Then the executioner, kneeling on 
his shoulders, and having introduced the hoop under Ills l^s, compressed the victim 
elose together, till he was able to fasten the extremities over the small of the back. 
The time allotted to this kind of torture was an hour and a half, during whidi time 
It commonly happened that fh>m excess of compression the blood started from the 
nostrils ; sometimes, it was believed, from the extremities of the huids and feet. 
Iron gauntlets, which could be contracted by the aid of a screw ; these were also 
caUed manacles. They served to compress the wrists, and to suspend the priaoner 
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1630, May 29. Prince Charles, afterwards Charles II., King of 
England bom. A bright star, is recorded by Carte, shone in the 
east at noon-day. 1632, Nov. 6th. Gustavus Adolphus, King 
of Sweden, killed at the battle of Lutzen. 1634. Mr. Prynne, 
a lawyer of uncommon erudition, and a zealous Puritan, prose- 
cuted in the star-chamber, for publishing his book called *' His* 
triomastix," being an attack on the adminstration for countenanc- 
ing plays, masquerades, &c. ; he was adjudged to stand twice in 
the pillory, to be branded in the forehead, to lose both his ears, to 
pay a fine of £5,000, and to suffer perpetual imprisonment : he 
employed the leisure of gaol in writing a fresh libel agauist hier- 
archy. Prynne lost the remainder of his ears in the pillory. 
When thus brought up again before the star-chamber, some of the 
lords turned up his hair, and expressed their great indignation that his ears 
had not been better cropped. 1635. Old Parr was presented to the king, 
being 152 years of age, and inpeiiect health ; he died in London on 
the 15th November. He was bom in the reign of King Edward IV., 
had lived in the reigns of eight kings and queens of England. 
His age was exceedea seventeen jrears by Henry Jenkins, a native 
of Bolton-upon-Swale, who died m 1670. Bom when the Catholic 
religion was established, Jenkins saw the supremacy of the pope 
overturned, the dissolution of the monasteries. Popery re-estab- 
lished, and at last the Protestant religion securely fixed on a rock 
of adamant. In his time the invincible armada was destroyed, the 
Republic of Holland was formed, three queens were 'beheaded, 
Anne Boleyn, Catherine Howard, Mary Queen of Scots ; a King 
of Spain was seated on the throne of England {Phltp^ husband of 
Queen Mary), a King of Scotland was crowned King of England at 
Westminster, and ms son and successor was beheaded before his 

in the air, ttom two dif tant points of a beam. lie was placed on three pieces of 
wood piled one on the other, which, when his hands had been made fast, were 
snccenlvcly withdrawn from under his feet. *' I felt,** said F. Gerard, one of the 
saflerers for the gnpowder plot, ** the chief pain In my breast, belly, arms, and hands. 
I thought that all the blood In my body had run Into my arms, and began to burst 
out at my finger's ends. This was a mistake ; but the arms swelled till the gaunt- 
lets were buried within the flesh. AAcr being thus suspended an hour I fainted, 
and when I came to myself I found the executioners supporting me m their arms; 
they replaced the pieces of wood under my feet, but as soon as I was recovered 
they removed them again. Thus I continued hanging for the space of five hours, 
during which I fainted eight or nine times.*' A fourth kind of torture was a cell 
called ** little ease." It was of so small dimensions, and so constructed, that the 
prisoner could neither stand, walk, sit, nor lie In it at full length ; he was compelled 
to draw himself np In a squatting posture, and so remain during several days. 

Lingard : Note to vol. vtt. 

It would lead us Into too wide a field to point out the various considerations 
which suggest themselves upon a review of this subject. The facts above collected 
are, however, well worthy the attention of the student of our constitutional history ; 
for the long continuance, under the authority of the royal prerogative alone, of a 
practice directly opposed to the Ihndamental principles of reason. Justice, and law, 
condemned and denounced by the opinions of the wisest lawyers and statesmen, at 
the very time they were compelled to act upon it, furnishes a very remarkable in- 
stance of the existence in former times of a power above the law controlling aivl 
subverting the law, and rendering its practical application altogether inconsistent 
with its theoretical excellence. Criminil Trials : r*ivn\i Ma^uxvtvt^-^.v*, 
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own palace ; and lastly, the great fire of London, liappening |n 
1666, at the latter end of his wonderfally-long Ufe Tsee " Hone's 
Every-day Book," p. 1602). 1640, Not. 3. The iamous Long 
Parliament met this day. 1641, May 10. Charles, after haying 
in a private letter to Strafford, assured him, " on ihe word of a 
king,' ' that he should not suffer in life, honour, or fortune, signed by 
commission the bill of attainder. Msnr 12. The Earl of Strafford, 
then in his forty-ninth year, beheaded on Tower-hill: 10(),0tH) 

S arsons were present at the execution. The Earl had offered 
alfoiir. Lieutenant of the Tower, £22,000, the marriage of 
Balfour's son to his daughter, and the king's warrant of indettmity, 
for his escape. August 4. An order of the Commons for remov- 
ing scandalous pictures, crosses, and figures ^vHlhiii churches and 
without : whereupon the crosses in Cheapside, Charing-eross, and 
at several other places, were taken down. SOTtembcr 23. The 
Lish rebellion and massacre ; they were headed by O'Neil, and the 
number of Protestant victims has been variously stated at from 
10,000 to 200,000. The ori^ of this terrible slaughter has been 
ascribed to the king or to the intrigues of the Scots. December 28. 
Daring tumult of &e London apprentices at Whitehall and West- 
minster. The name of '* Roimdheads" first introduced by Captain 
Hyde drawing his sword amidst the mob at Westminster, and 
saying he would crop the ears of those round-headed dogs that 
bawled against the bishops ; the apprentices wore their hair cut 
round and short. December 80. Twelve bishops committed to 
custody for declaring all legislative acts in their absence from the 
lords were invalid. 1642. The king left London for Hampton 
Court on the 10th Jan., and on the 1 1th removed to Windsor, 
and did not return to his capital till he wais brought to it a captive. 
October 23. The battle of Edge Hill. December 4. Cardinal 
Bichelieu died. 1643, February 1. Prince Rupert took Ciren- 
cester by storm. 1643, December 8. John Pym, the great par- 
liamentarian dies. July 3. The battle of Harston Moor. 1645, 
Jan. 10. Archbishop Laud beheaded on Tower-hiQ. June 14. 
The battle of Naseby. 1649, January 20. The king tried in 
Westminster Hall, and on the 27th condemned to the block.* 

* The qneon, Henriotta Maria, was in Paris at the time of her tiasband's execd- 
tioti : and Hume relates that she was at one time in such pecuniary stress, from 
the non-payment of her small pension, that one morning when Cardinal de Rets 
waited, he was informed that " (heprinceu was obUfftd to lie a bed/or want tifa firt 
to warm her. To such a condition was reduced, in the midst of Paris, a queen fA 
England, and daughter of Henry ly. of France. 
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THE CO|[KONWEALTH. 

XLETEN YEABB — ^FOUR MONTHS. 

glie Conunonwefdth began with the death of Charles I., in 1649. 
-omwell was made Protector, 1653. The monarchy was restored 

in 1660.] 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 

FBOM 16d3 TO 16^8 — i Y^BS, 8 MONTHS. 

BATTLE OF WORCESTER. 

The battle of Worcester, gained by Cromwell, September 3, 
1651, is one of those points in English nistory from which maybe 
conveniently taken a view, both retrospective and prospective, of 
a period of the very highest interest and importance. Looking on 
the events anterior to but connected with the battle of Worcester, 
we find Charles I., who succeeded his father ixL 1625, attempting 
to govern -v^thout the aid of parliaments ; and in 1634 he issuea 
writs, directing Hie ^erifis of me different counties to collect from 
each of t^ inhabitants, according to their means, a simi of money 
for the equipment of ships for the king's service. This tax, 
known by the name of " ship money," was at first generally 
paid, though known to be illegal. John Hampden, a gentleman of 
fortune and good family in Buckinghamshire, an earnest lover of 
liberty and a truepatriot, he alone SroTight the question before the 
courts of law. TtiQ judges were weak enough to assert that the 
king could, by his own royal authority, levy that or any other tax. 
The question was henceforth to be decided in the field. The 
royalists were beaten at Edge Hill, in 1642 ; at Marston Moor, in 
1644 ; and lastly, at Kaseoy, in 1645. Li England they never 
rallied in the field after the mght from Nascb} ; and in less than 
five years, namely, on the 30fli January, 1649, the king was be- 
headed at Whitehall. 

Charles II. was residing at the Hague at the period of his father's 
execution. His friends in England were suffering under confisca- 
tions and imprisonment, and the royalist party, which had en- 
gaged with such high spirit in the cause of me late kin^, was 
broken and subdued. Many an ancient family which had lived 
peacefully in the enjoyxoent of its broad possessions since the Wars 
of the Roses, was now glad to compound for one half of their 
estates by giving up the other half. The young king was pro- 
claimed in Scotl^d and in Ireland immediately after his father's 
death, but did not land in Scotland until June, 1650. After being 
defeated by Cromwell at Dimbar, Charles was forced to withdraw 
into the Highlands, but Cromwell laid siege to Perth, intending to 
prevent the highlandcrs from sending supplies either of men or 
provisions to Sterling. The king, by uie advice of his council, now 
formed the bold step of marching into England, which he effected 
with such secrecy and expedition, that Cromwell waa «.\xclQ!«X. ms^o.- 
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prised by hini. The two armies now advanced mtli the greatest 
rapidity. The king on approaching Shrewsbury, summoned it to 
surrender, but this demand beins finnly denied, the army marched 
towards Worcester, at which place, after a gallant resistance, in 
which the royalists lost more than three thousand men, Charles 
was thoroughly defeated, and it was with the greatest difficulty he 
made his escape. The battle of Worcester, which Cromwell, in 
the language of that day, termed his "crowning mercy,** was 
fought on the anniversary of his victory at Dunbar. From this 
period he advanced to the supreme power of overcoming the fac- 
tion mto which the anti-royalist party itself was divided. On 
the 20th April, 1653, he dissolved the long parliament, and took 
the government into his own hands. 

Penny Magazine, June, 1841, p,2Z3. 

ESCAPE OF CHARLES H. 

The king left Worcester at six in the afternoon, and without 
halting travelled about twenty-six miles, in company v<dth fifty or 
sixty of his friends. To provide for his safety he thought it best 
to separate himself from his companions, and he left them with- 
out communicating his intentions to any of them. By the Earl of 
Derby's directions, he placed himself in the hands of one Penderell, 
a farmer, who inhabited a lone house in Boscobel,on the borders of 
Staffordshire. Though a great reward was offered for the appre- 
hension of Charles, and though the penalty of death was denounced 
against all who should conceial him, he professed and maintained 
the most unshaken fidelity. He took the assistance of his four 
brothers, equally honourable with himself, and having clothed 
the king in a garb like their own,* they led him into me neigh- 
bouring wood, put a bill into his hand, and pretended to employ 
themselves in cutting faggots. Some nights he lay upon straw in 

* The king's dress is thus described by Pepys (appendix to Memoirs of Count d« 
Grammont, p. 463) : — "A very greasy old grey steeple crowned liat, witli the brim 
turned up, without lining or hat band, a green cloth jump coat, threadbare, even to 
the threads being worn white, and breedies of the same, with long knees down to 
the garter, with an old leathern doublet, a pair of white flannel stockings next to 
his legs; which the king said were his boot stockings, their tops b^ng cut oiT to pre- 
vent their being discovered, and upon them a ^air of old green yarn stockings all 
worn and darned at the knees, with their feet cut oflT; which last, he said, he had 
of Mr. Wolfe, who persuaded him thereunto, to hide his other white ones, for fear 
of being observed ; his shoes were old, all slaslied for the ease of his feet, and fliU of 
gravel, with little rolls of paper between his toes, which he said he was advised to, 
to keep them f^om galling ; he had an old course shirt, patched both at the neck 
and hands, of that very course sort which in that country go by the name of * hug- 
ging shirts ;* which shirt Father Hodlestone shifted fh>m the king, by giving him 
one of his new ones. His handkerchief was a very old one, torn, and very coarse, 
and bein^ daub* d with the king's blood from his nose. Father Hodlestone gave it 
to a kinswoman of his. one Mrs. Brathwayte, who kept it with great veneration, as 
a rtmtdyfoT the kinp's evU. He had no gloves, but a lotuc thorn-stick, not very 
stronfr, but crooked three or four several ways, in his hand ; his hair cut short up to 
the cars (as short at the top as scissors would do it, but leaving some about th« 
ears according to the country mode), and his hands coloured, his majesty reAtsing 
a> Juire anjrglor&tt as also to change his stick. 
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the house, and fed on such homely fare as it afforded. While mounted 
upon an oak, where he sheltered himself among the leaves and 
branches for tsventy-four hours, he saw several soldiers pass by, 
all of whom were intent upon the search of the king, and some 
expressed, in his hearing, their earnest wishes of seizing him. This 
tree was afterwards denominated the Koyal Oak ; and for many 
years was regarded by the neighboiirhood with veneration.* 

Charles was in the middle of the kingdom, and could neither 
stay in his retreat nor stir a step from it without the most immi- 
nent danger. Fear, hope, party zeal, interested multitudes to dis- 
cover him, and the smallest indiscretion might prove fatal. Having 
joined Lord Wilmot, who was skulking in the neighboiirhood, 
they agreed toput themselves into the hands of Colonel Lane, a zealous 
royalist, who lived at Bentley, not man^ miles distant. The king's 
feet were so hurt by walking about m heavy boots, or country- 
men's shoes which did not fit him, that he was obliged to mount 
on horseback ; and he travelled in this situation to Bentley, at- 
tended by the Penderells. Lane formed a scheme for his journey 
to Bristol, where, it was hoped, he would find a ship in which he 
might transport himself. The colonel had a near kinswoman, Mrs. 
Norton, who lived within three miles of that city. He obtained a 
pass for his sister Jane Lane, and a servant, to travel towards Bris- 
tol, \mder pretence of visiting and attending Mrs. Norton ; Charles 
rode before the lady and personated the servant. 

When they arrived at Norton's, Mrs. Lane pretended that she 
had brought along, as her servant, a poor lad, a neighbouring far- 
mer's son, who was ill of an ague ; and she begged a private room 
for him where he might be quiet. Though Charles kept himself 
retired in this chamber, the butler, one Pope, soon knew him : the 
king was alarmed, but made the butler promise he would keep the 
secret from every mortal, even frt)m his master ; and he was mith- 
ful to his engagement. Finding no ship was likely to sail from 
Bristol, either for France or Spain, the king was obliged to go 
elsewhere for a passage. He entrusted himsdf to Colonel Wind- 
ham, of Dorsetsnire, a steady adherent of the royal cause. Various 
trials were made to procure a vessel for his escape, but he still met 
with disappointment. Having left Windham's house, he was 
obliged agam to return to it. He passed through many other ad- 
ventures ; assumed different disguises ; in every step was exposed 
to imminent perils ; and received daily proofs of extraordinary at- 
tachment. The sagacity of a smith, wno remarked that his horse's 

* The Colonel (WiUiam Carlis) persuaded his mi^esty to go back into the wood 
(sapposiiig it safer than the house), where the colonel made choice of a thick-leaved 
oak, into which William and Richard Pendereli helped them both ui), and brought 
tliem such provision as they could get, with a cushion for his majesty to sit on ; the 
colonel humbly desired his mi^esty (who had taken little or no rest the two preced- 
ing nights) to seat himself as easily as he could in the tree, and rest his head on tlie 
colonel's lap, who was watchAil that his mi^esty might not fall. In this oak they 
continued most part of the day ; and in that posture his majesty 8lumt>cre<l away 
some part of the time, and bore all these hardships and aflUctiona vrlth. \\vt<vcvi\>^x««- 
Ue patience. V«\'^ 
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shoes had been made in the north, not in the west, as he pretended, 
once detected him, and he narrowly escaped. At Shoreham, in 
Sussex, a vessel was at last found in which he embarked. After 
one and forty days concealment, he landed at Feschamp in Normandy. 
No less than forty men and women had been privy, at different 
times, to his concealment and escape, and many of them were 
in humble circumstances ; yet, though the parliament had offered 
a reward of £1,000 for his apprehension, not one was base enough 
to betray him. Hume^ vol. Hi.,/). 196. 

DISSOLUTION OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

Cromwell having been informed by Ingoldsby that the pacUa- 
ment which was then setting had come to the resolution not .t9 
dissolve themselves, but to fill up the house with new elections, 
his resolution was immediately formed; and a company of 
musketeers received orders to accompany him to the house. At 
this eventful moment, big with the most important consequences 
both to himself and his coimtry, whatever were the workmgs of 
Cromwell's mind, he had the art to conceal them from the eyes of 
the beholders. Leaving the militarv in the lobby, he ente^red the 
house, and composedly seated himself on one of the outer benches. 
His dress was a plam suit of black cloth, with grey worsted 
stockings. For a while he seemed to listeiji with interest to the 
debate, but when the Speaker was ^oing to put the question, he 
whispered to Harrisson, * ' TMs is the time ; I must do it ; andrising 
put off his hat to address the house. At first his language was 
decorous and even laudatory ; gradually he became more y^aim 
and animated ; at last he assumed all the vehemence of passion, 
and indulged in personal vituperation. He charged the members 
with self-seeking and profaneness ; with the frequent denial oi 
justice, and numerous acts of oppression ; with idolising the law- 
yers, the constant advocates of tyranny ; with neglecting the moii 
who had bled for them in the field, that they might gaini the Pres- 
byterians, who had apostatised from the cause ; and with doing 
all this in order to perpetuate their own power, and to replenish 
their own purses. l3ut their time was come ; the Lord had dis- 
owned them ; he had chosen more worthy instruments to perform 
his work. Here the ora.tor was interrupted by Sir Peter Went- 
worth, who declared that he never before heard language so un- 
parliamentary ; language, too, the more offensive, because it was 
addressed to them by their own servant, whom they had too 
fondly cherished, and whom, by their unprecedented bounty, 
they nad made what he was. At these words Cromwell put on 
his hat, and springing from his place, exclaimed, " Come, come, 
sir, I will put an end to your prating.'* For a few seconds, appa- 
rently in the most "v-iolent agitation, he paced forward and back- 
ward, and then, stamping on the floor, added, " You are no par* 
Uament; I say you are no parliament. Bring them in; bring 
them in,** Instantly the door opened, and Colonel Worseley 
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entered, followed by more than twenty musketeers. "This,'* 
cried Sir Henry Vane, ** is not honest ; it is against mortdity and 
common honesty." " Sir Henry Vane," repued Cromwell, ** O, 
Sir Henry Vane ! The Lord deliver me from Sir Henry Vane f 
He might have prevented this ; but he is a juggler, and' has not 
common honesty himself." From Vane he directed his discourse 
to Whitelock, on whom he poured a torrent of abuse; then, 
pointing to Challoner, "There," he cried, "sits a drunkard." 
And afteiSvards, selecting different members in suc(iession, de- 
scribed them as dishonest and corrupt livers, a shame and a 
scandal to the proffesfeion of the gospel. Suddenly, however, 
checking himself, he turned to the guard, and ordered them to 
clear the house. At these words Colonel Harrisson took the 
Speaker by th6 hand, and led him from the chair. Algernon 
Sidney was next compelled to <juit his seat ; and the other mem- 
bers, eighty in number, on the approach of the military, rose and 
moved towards the door. Cromwell now resumed his discourse. 
" It is you," he exclaimed, " that have forced me to do this. I 
have sought the Lord both day and night, that he would rather 
slay me than put me on the doing of this work." Alderman 
Allen took advantage of these words to observe that it was not 
yet too late to undo what had been done ; but Cromwell instantly 
charged him with peculation, and gave him into custody. AVhen 
all were gone, fixing his eye on the mace — " What, said he, 
" shall we do with this fools bauble ?" Here, carry it away. Then 
taking the act of dissolution from the clerk, he ordered tnc doors 
to be locked, and accompanied by the military returned to "White- 
hall. Thus by the parricidal hands of its own children perished 
the long parliament, which, under a variety of forms had, for 
more than twelve years, defended and invaded the liberties of the 
nation : it fell Witnout a struggle or a groan, unpitied and imre- 
gretted. The members slunk away to their homes, where they 
sought by submission to purchase the forbearance of their new 
master ; and their partisans, if partisans they had, reserved them- 
selves in silence for a day of retribution, wnich came not before 
Cromwell slept in his grave. Lingard^ vol. x,, p. 393. 

DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

His death, it was thought, arose from anxiety of mind, originat- 
ing in the difficulties ot his situation. The royalists were un- 
ceasingly occupied in forming plots for his assassination ; and 
although he had with such signal intrepidity braved death in the 
field, he was now in such dread of attempts on his life, that he 
never moved a step without his guards ; he wore armour under 
his clothes, and always carried a sword and pistol. He seldom 
slept two nights together in the same chamber, and never let it be 
known beforehand what chamber he intended to choose, nor 
trusted himself in any one which was not provided with back 
doors, at which scr.tincls were carefully placed. 
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From the corroding cares of his troubled conscience his body 
became affected, and his health sensibly to decline. He was 
seized with a slow fever, which changed into a tertian ague. For 
the space of a week no unfavourable symptoms appeared, and in 
the intiTvals of the fits he was able to walk abroad. At length 
the fever increased, and he began himself to entertain some 
thoughts of djong, a subject which had formerly been intimately 
present to him, though in subsequent turmoils no doubt it had 
been considerably obliterated. He asked Goodwin, one of his 
preachers, if the doctrine were true, that the elect could never fall 
or suffer final reprobation. Nothing more true, replied Goodwin. 
Tlien I am safe, said the protector, /or- J am sure iJiat once I was in a 
state of grace. His physicians declaring the perilous situation of 
their patient, a deputation from the coimcil waited upon him, to 
know his will vnth regard to his successor. His senses were 
gone, and he could not now express his intentions. They asked 
nim whether he did not mean that his eldest son Kicliard should 
succeed him in the protectorship. A simple affirmative was, or 
seemed to be, extorted from him. The 3rd of September, on 
which he died, he always considered the most fortunate day of his 
life. A most furious tempest, which immediately succeeded his 
death, served as a subject of discourse to the superstitious. His 
partizans, as well as his enemies, remarked this event, and inter- 
preted it according to their pecuHar prejudices. 

He died at his palace of Whitehall (in the 59th year of his age), 
and was buried vdth immense splendour in Westminster Ab&y, 
in the royal sepulclire. The whole expense of the funeral 
amounted to the enormous sum of £28,000. His body, with that 
of Ireton, was disinterred on Saturday, January 26, 1660, and on 
the Monday night following they were drawn in several carts 
from "Westminster to the Red Lion Inn, in Holbom, where thev 
remained all night. Bradshaw's, who presided at the king's trial, 
was taken up the morning following, when all three were con- 
veyed on sledges to Tyburn, taken out of their coffins, hanged 
upon the several angles of that triple tree till sim-set, then be- 
headed, their trunks thrown into a hole under the gallows, and 
their heads placed upon poles upon the top of Westminster-hall, 
where Oliver's long remained.* Spencer, p, 474. 

* It Is impossible to conceive the meanness both the kings of France and Spain 
used to win the fHendship of Cromwell ; his very name was terrible to them. It is 
said that he obliged the haughty Lonis XIY. to sign his name after his ; it is cer- 
tain he would not receive the title of eotuin fh>m that king, but Insisted on that of 
br^her. He obliged all nations to pay the same hononrs to his ambassadors as they 
had done when the kingdoms were governed by kings, saying it was the ntUioHt 
not the kittfft to whom the respect had been paid. The whole woiid trembled at 
his name ; Cardinal Mazarine declared that he was more aflaid of him than of the 
devil : the pope ordered processions to be carried about to prevent the thunder of 
his cannon reaching Kome. The Duke of Savoy was commanded to put a stop to 
the massacre of his Protestant subjects ; no sooner did the mandate of Oliver reach 
him tlian he obeyed : tlie stubborn Dotdi were all submission to him : Sweden took 
uncommon pains to obtain his allianct : Denmark and Portugal he treated with dto- 
dain and ])aughtiness: all Italy, with the piratical states of AiMca, whoso insolence 
be had paniabed £qt their depredations on English ships, stood in awe of his power. 
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PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He was of a robust make and coiistitution, liis aspect manly, 
though clownish. His education extended no farth.er than a 
superficial knowledge of the Latin tongue, but he inherited great 
talents from, nature. His character was formed from an amazing 
conjunctiire of enthusiasm, hypocrisy, and ambition. He was 
possessed of coiirage, and resolution that overlooked all dangers, 
and saw no difficulties. He dived into the characters of mankind 
with wonderfcd sagacity, whilst he concealed Jbds own purpose 
under the impenetrable shield of dissimulation. 

Noble s Memoirs of Cromwell, 

CHRONICLE. 

1649, January 30. On the day of the king's execution a pro- 
clamation was read in Cheapside, declaring it treason to give any 
person th6 title of king without the assent of parliament, and at 
the same same time was published the vote of January 4th, that 
the supreme authority of die nation resided in the representatives 
of the people. 7th. The Prince of Wales took the title of Charles 
II. at the Hague. July 16. Cromwell and his officers pray and 
preach in the churches and chapels about London. Cromwell was 
three hours in the pulpit at Whitehall, where he prayed that ** God 
would take from his shoulders the government of this mighty 
people, being too heavy for him to bear." 1650. The gloomy en- 
thusiasm of the parliamentarians carried them to the most ridicu- 
lous austerities ; all recreations were in a manner suspended by 
their severities ; horse-racing, bear-baiting, and cock-fighting were 
prohibited as the greatest enormities. The sporty not the inhumanity 
gave offence. All holidays wer6 abolished, and amusements on the 
Sabbath severely prohibited, so that no time was left for relaxation. 
The keepii^g of the Christmas holidays was long a great mark of un- 
godliness, and severely censured by the commons ; even pies, which 
custom had made a Christmas dish, were regarded as a profane 
viand by the Puritans. May-poles were abolished as an heathen- 
ish vanity. At this time the Quakers first became known. June 
23. Cromwell made captain-general of the forces. July 16. 
Charles solemnly proclaimed at Edinburgh Cross, King of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. December 24. Edinburgh Castie 
surrendered to Cromwell, said to be the first time that ever it was 
taken. 1651, January 1. Charles crowned at Scone. August 
6. Charles entered England by Carlisle, with an army of 16,000 
men. September 3. The Battle of Worcester, where the king's 
forces were entirely routed : about 3,000 of them were killed, and 
6,000 or 7,000 taken prisoners. 1652, November 29. Von Tromp, 
with eighty sail of men-of-war, fell upon Blake, who was riding 
with forty sail of English ships in the downs ; six of the English 
ships were taken and destroyed, and the rest driven into the 
Thames^. After which Von Tromp sailed m triumph through the 
channel with a broom at the topmast head,ptoclaixrdii.%\x^T£c^v3^ 
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to sweep the English navy from the seas. 1653, February 18, 19, 
20. Immense exertions were made to re-equip a fresh fleet, and 
a fight of three days ensued between the English and Dutch fleets 
off Portland, where the English obtained a great yictory, taking 
and destroying eleven Dutch men-of-war, and thirty merchantmen 
out of 300 the Dutch had under their convoy. Von Tromp was 
the admiral of the Dutch, and Blake of the English. The custom 
now was for officers to serve both in army and navy, and Generals 
Monk and Deane commanded under Blake in this engagement ; 
the nimiber slain on each side was about 2,000. 1653, April 20. 
The long parliament dissolved, and Cromwell declared Protector. 
1656. Cromwell, desirous of increasing the population and pros- 
perity of the West India colonies, ordered all females of disorderly 
lives to be arrested and shipped off for Barbadoes ; he had, on a 
former occasion, for similar purposes, forcibly taken up 1,000 
young girls in Ireland, and sent them to Jamaica. 1658. Kichard 
Cromwell, <he protector's eldest son, proclaimed Lord Protetor. 
1659. Richard resigns the protectorship, and retires to France.* 

• Kichard Cromwell was quite the reverse of his father: without ambition, 
Intrigue, or a taste for public business ; and it is even said he was witliout religion. 
Having attained his twenty-flrst year, he was admitted to the Society of Lincoln's 
Inn, but toolc no pains to gain a knowledge of the law. While tlie Iiingdom was 
rent assundcr by faction and civil war, he lived ingloriously in the Temple, spending 
his time chiefly In the pursuits of pleasure ; and what is still more remarkable, 
when his father was flghting the battles of parliament, he was tlie companion of 
the most loyal cavaliers, and joined in drinliing health and success to the sovereign 
whom his father was dethroning. There needs no greater proof of his incapacity 
than Oliver never placing him in any public situation, but sufTcrliig him to reside in 
the country, where he spent his time in liunting, hawking, and other rural 
diversions. 

After the downfall of the family, Richard lived many years on the Continent. 
At rezenas. Lord Clarendon relates, that he was introduce! to the Prince of Conti 
as an English gentleman, not wishing to be known as the son of the protector. The 
prince discoursing on the affairs of England, asked many questions concerning the 
king; whether all men were quiet, and submitted obediently to him ; which Richard 
briefly answered. " Well," continued the prince, " Oliver, though he was a traitor 
and a villain, was a brave fellow, had great parts, great courage, and was worthy 
to command ; but that Richard, that coxcomb, coquin, poltroon, was surely tho 
basest fellow alive ! What has become of that fool ? Uow is it possible that he 
should be such a sot?" lilchard quickly took his leave ; and the next day left the 
town; fearing to be discovered to be tlie very fool and coxcomb whom the prince 
had complimented so liberally. 

Kichard resided a long time at Cheslumt, a few miles ftt)m London, under the 
assumed name of Wallis. Ills only son dying without Issue, he became entitled to 
a life estate In the manor of Hursley, and sent his youngest daughter down to take 
possession, which she did ; but she and her sister seem to have followed the exam- 
ple of the ungrateful daughters of Lear. Having got possession of the estate, they 
refused to surrender it, pretending he was superannuated, and proposed allowing 
him a small sum yearly ; this he refused, and commenced a law-suit to obtain pos- 
session, licing obliged to appear in court in person, his sister, Lady Fauconbcr^', 
sent her coach and equipage to conduct Mm thither, where the Judge, iSir Nathan 
Wright, struck with the venerable appearance, the sad reverse of fortune he exhi- 
bited, and tlic unnatural conduct of Ills dauglitcrs, treated him in the most respectful 
manner. His lordship not only directed him to be conducted into an adjoining 
apartment, where refreslmicnts were provided, and where he remained till the cause 
euinc on, but ordered that a chair should be brought into court ; and insisted, upon 
jt^cant of his advanced age. th.-^t !io wculd sU covvred. The op)>o8itc couirm 1 
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1660, May 3. The city of London and the Fleet declared for 
Charles. May 7. The king's statue was set up again in Guild- 
hall, and the Commonwealth's arms taken do\\'n. May 8. The 
king was solemnly proclaimed in London and "Westminster. May 
14. The king invited to return and take the government of the 
kingdoms. 



EEIGN OF GHAELES 11. 

FKOM 1660 TO 1685 — 24 years, 8 months, 8 days. 
LANDING OF CHARLES II. AT DOVER. 

25th May, 1660. By the morning we were come close to the 
land, and everybody made ready to get on shore. The king and 
the two dukes (York and Gloucester, the king's brothers) did 
eat their breakfast before they went, and there being set some 
ship's diet, they eat of nothing else but pease and pork and 
boiled beef, about noon ; though the brigantine that Beale made 
was there ready to carry him, yet he would go in my lord's 
^dmiral Sir Edward Montague) barge with the two dukes. 
Our captain steered, and my lord went along bare with him. I 
went with Mr. ManscU and one of the king's footmen, and a dog 
that the king loved in a boat by ourselves, and so got on shore 
when the king did, who was received by General Monk with all 
imaginable love and respect at his entrance upon the land at Dover. 
Infinite the crowd of people and the horsemen, citizens, and 
noblerien of all sorts. The mayor of the town came and gave 
him his white staffe, the badge of his place, which the king 
did give him again. The mayor also presented him from the 
town a very rich bible, which he took, and said it was the thing 
that he loved above all things in the world. A canopy was pro- 
vided for him to stand imder, which he did, and t^ked ai^i^e 
with General Monk and others, and so into a stately coach there 
set for him, and so away through the towne towards Canterbury, 
without making any stay at Dover. The shouting and joy ex- 
pressed by all is past imagination. Pcpu's Diary ^ vol. i., p, 97. 

CHARLES II.'S ENTRANCE INTO LONDON. 

May 29th, 1660. This day his majesty, Charles the Second, 
came to London, after a sad and long exile, and calamitous suf- 

objcctingto the indulgence of a chair, the worthy Judge replied, " I wi'.l allow of uo 
reflexions to be made, but that you go to the n.crits of the cause." 

In retiring fyom Westminster-hall, Richard's curiosity led him to the House of 
Lords, when some person asking him, as the house broke up, if he had ever heard or 
seen anything like it before? he replied, " Never since I sat in that chair ;" point- 
ing to the throne. I'his inolTcnsive being enjoyed a good state of health to the last, 
and was so luile and hearty that he would gallop his horse for several miles to- 
gether. He died July 12, 1712, In the eighty-sixth year of his age, at Chcshunt, 
In the House of Sergeant Pongelly, a supposed natural son of Richard's, and whose 
Qlial affection far exceeded that of his legitimate daughters. Ills remains were de- 
posit ted In the chancel of the church at Ilursley. King* of England^ p« IA.T. 
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to sweep the English, navy from the seas. 1653, February 18, 19, 
20. Immense exertions were made to re-equip a fresh lleet, and 
a fight of three days ensued between the English and Dutch fleets 
off Portland, where the English obtained a great victory, taking 
and destroying eleven Dutch men-of-war, and thirty merchantmen 
out of 300 the Dutch had under their convoy. Von Tromp was 
the admiral of the Dutch, and Blake of the English. The custom 
now was for officers to serve both in army and navy, and Generals 
Monk and Deane commanded under Blake in this engagement ; 
the nimiber slain on each side was about 2,000. 1653, April 20. 
The long parliament dissolved, and Cromwell declared Protector. 
1656. Cromwell, desirous of increasing the population and pros- 
perity of the West India colonies, ordered all females of disorderly 
lives to be arrested and shipped off for Barbadoes ; he had, on a 
former occasion, for similar purposes, forcibly taken up 1,000 
young girls in Ireland, and sent them to Jamaica. 1658. llichai-d 
Cromwell, -ihe protector's eldest son, proclaimed Lord Protetor. 
1659. Richard resigns the protectorship, and retires to France.* 

• Kichard Cromwell was quite the reverse of his father: without ambition, 
Intrigue, or a taste for public business ; and it is even said he was wittiout religion, 
Having attained his twenty-flrst year, he was admitted to the Society of Lincoln's 
Inn, but toot( no pains to gain a knowledge of the law. While the Iiingdom was 
rent assunder by faction and civil war, he lived Ingloriously in the Temple, spending 
his time chiefly In the pursuits of pleasure ; and what is stiit more remarlcable, 
when his father was fighting the battles of parliament, he was tlie companion of 
the most loyal cavaliers, and joined in drinking health and success to the sovereign 
whom his father was dethroning. There needs no greater proof of his incapacity 
than Oliver never placing him in any public situation, but suffering him to reside in 
tiie country, where he spent his time in hunting, hawking, and other rural 
diversions. 

After the downfall of the family, Richard lived many years on the Continent. 
At rezenas, Lord Clarendon relates, that he was introduc»3 to the Prince of Conti 
as an English gentleman, not wishing to be known as the son of the protector. The 
prince discoursing on the affairs of England, asked many questions concerning the 
king; whether all men were quiet, and submitted obedientiy to him ; which Kichard 
briefly answered. " Well," continued tlie prince, " Oliver, though he was a traitor 
and a villain, was a brave fellow, had great parts, great courage, and was worthy 
to command ; but that Richard, that coxcomb, coquin, poltroon, was surely tlio 
basest fellow alive ! What has become of that fool ? Uow is it possible tiiat he 
should be such a sot?" liichard quickly took his leave ; and the next day left the 
town; fearing to be discovered to be the very fool and coxcomb whom the prince 
had complimented so liberally. 

Richard resided a long time at Cheshunt, a few miles from London, under the 
assumed name of Wallis. His only son dying without Issue, he l}ecamo. entitled to 
a life estate in the manor of Hursley, and sent his youngest daughter down to take 
possession, which she did ; but she and her sister seem to have followed the exam- 
ple of the ungrateful daughters of Lear. Having got possession of the estate, they 
refused to surrender it, pretending he was superannuated, and proposed allowing 
him a small sum yearly ; this he refused, and commenced a law-suit to obtain pos- 
session, Being obliged to appear in court in person, his sister. Lady Fauconber<;, 
sent her coach and equipage to conduct Mm thither, where the Judge, Sir Nathan 
Wright, struck with the venerable appearance, the sad reverse of fortune he exhi- 
bited, and the unnatural conduct of his daughters, treated liim in tlie most respectful 
manner. His lordship not only directed him to be conducted into an adjoining 
apartment, where refrcslmients were provided, and where he remained till the cause 
CHinc on, but ordered that a chair should be brought into court ; and insisted, upon 
n^cant of ii'jt advanced age. that he wculd s't covered. The op)K>8itc coui:m ] 
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1660, May 3. The city of London and the Fleet declared for 
Charles. May 7. The kmg's statue was set up again in Guild- 
hall, and the Commonwealth's arms taken down. May 8. The 
king was solemnly proclaimed in London and "Westminster. May 
14. The king invited to return and take the government of the 
kingdoms. 



EEIGN OF GHAELES II. 

FROM 1660 TO 1685 — 24 years, 8 months, 8 days. 
LANDING OF CHARLES II. AT DOVER. 

25th May, 1660. By the morning we were come close to the 
land, and everybody made ready to get on shore. The king and 
the two dukes (York and Gloucester, the king's brothers) did 
eat their breakfast before they went, and there being set some 
ship's diet, they eat of nothing else but pease and pork and 
boiled beef, about noon ; though the brigantine that Beale made 
was there ready to carry him, yet he would go in my lord's 
^dmiral Sir Edward Montague) barge with the two dukes. 
Our captain steered, and my lord went along bare with him. I 
went with Mr. Manscll and one of the king's footmen, and a dog 
that the king loved in a boat by ourselves, and so got on shore 
when the king did, who was received by General Monk with all 
imaginable love and respect at his entrance upon the land at Dover. 
Infinite the crowd of people and the horsemen, citizens, and 
noblerxen of all sorts. The mayor of the town came and gave 
him his white staffe, the badge of his place, which the king 
did give him again. The mayor also presented him from the 
town a very rich bible, which he took, and said it was the thing 
that he loved above all things in the world. A canopy was pro- 
vided for him to stand imder, which he did, and tdked awhile 
with General Monk and others, and so into a stately coach there 
set for him, and so away through the towne towards Canterbury, 
without making any stay at Dover. The shouting and joy ex- 
pressed by all is past imagination. Pepy's Diary ^ vol. i.,]), 97. 

CHARLES II.'S ENTRANCE INTO LONDON. 

May 29th, 1660. This day his majesty, Charles the Second, 
came to London, after a sad and long exile, and calamitous suf- 

objcctingto the ludalgetice of a chair, the worthy judge replied, " I wi'.l allow of uo 
reflexions to be made, but that you go to the merits of the caufse." 

In retiring ft'om Westminster-hall, Richard's curiosity led him to the House of 
Lords, when some person asking him, as the house broke up, if he had over heard or 
seen anything like it before? he replied, *' Never since I sat in that chair ;*' points 
int to the throne. This inoflfcnsive being enjoyed a good state of health to the last, 
and was so hale and hearty that he would gallop his horse for several miles to- 
gether. He died July 12, 1712, in the eighty-sixth year of bis age, atChcsliunt, 
In the House of Sergeant Pcngeily, a supposed natural son of Itichard's, and wliose 
filial affection far exceeded that of his legitimate daughters. His remains were de* 
po.«ited in the chancd of the church at Hursley. Kings qf England^ p, 147. 
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fering both of the king and church, being seventeen years. This 
was also his birth-day, and with a tritunpn of above 20,000 horse 
ar.d foot, brandishing their swords, and shouting with inexpres- 
sible joy ; the ways strewed with flowers, the bells ringing, the 
streets hung with tapestry, fountains running with wine; the 
mayor, aldermen, and all me companies in their liveries, chains of 
gold, and banners ; lords and nobles, clad in cloth of silver, gold, 
and velvet ; the windows and balconies all set with ladies ; trum- 
pets, music, and myriads of people flocking, even so far as from 
Rochester, so as they were seven hours in passing the city, even 
from two o'clock in the afternoon till nine at night. 

I stood in the Strand and beheld it, and blessed God ; and all 
this was done without one drop of bloodshed, and by that very 
army which rebelled against him ! but it was the Lord's doing, ftnr 
such a rebellion was never mentioned in any history, ancient or 
modem, since the return of the Jews from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity ; nor so joyful a day, or so bright ever seen in this nation ; 
this happening when to expect or effect it was beyond all human 
policy. The eagerness of men, women, and children, to see his ma- 
jesty, and kiss his hands, was so great, that he had scarce leisure 
to eat for some days, coming as they did from all parts of the 
nation ; and the king being as willing to give them tiiat satisfac- 
tion, would have none kept out, but g^ve free access to all sorts of 
people. Evelyn* s Diary, 

TOUCHING FOR THE EVIL. 

One of Charles the Second's public acts was touching for the 
evil. July 6, 1660, his majesty first began to touch for the evil ac- 
cording to custom thus : his majesty sitting imder his state in the 
banquetting-house, the chirurgeons cause the sick to be brought 
or led up to the throne, where they kneeling, the king strokes 
their faces or cheeks with both his hands at once, at which instant 
a chaplain in his formalities says, " He put his hands upon them, and 
he healed them" This is said to every one in particular. When 
they have oeen all touched, they come up again in the same order, 
and the other chaplain kneeling, and having angel gold strung on 
white ribbon on his arm, delivers them one by one to his majesty, 
who puts them about the necks of the touched aslliey pass, whilst 
the nrst chaplain repeats, " that it is the true liglU who came into the 
world ;" then follows an epistle (as at first a gospel), with the liturgy 
prayers for the sick, with some alterations ; lastly, the ble8sing*; 
and then the Lord Chamberlain and Comptroller of the House- 
hold bring a basin, ewer, and towel, for his majesty to wash. In 
this manner his majesty touched above six hundred, and such was 
his princely patience and tenderness to the poor afflicted creatures, 
that, though it took up a very long time, his maj esty, without betray- 
ing weariness, was pleased, to make inquuy whetlier there were 
aiky more that had not yet been touched. fcV(y»*« Diary, 

2h my lord* 8 lodgings, where Tom Gay come to me, and there 
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8tayed to see the king touch people for the king's evil, but he 
didn't come at all, it rained so, and the poor people were forced to 
stand all the morning in the rain in the garden ; afterwards he 
touched them in the banquetting house. Pepy*s Diary ^ vol »., 7;. 110. 

CHANGE OF MANNERS AND MORALS. 

The restoration of the Stuarts may be considered a new era in 
English history ; the nation which fer so many years had been 
harrassed by civil war, excessive taxation, and arbitrary military 
government, now began to taste the blessings of peace. Rich 
harvests were reaped in the fields on which contending armies 
encamped or fought ; the cities and cathedrals which had been 
pillaged and battered by the soldiers of Cromwell and Fairfax 
were fast recovering their wealth, and increasing in magnitude 
and importance. The government, although still arbitrary, was 
less violent and oppressive ; and the people, who were no longer 
compelled to wear a mask of sanctity, and forego all sports and 
recreations, hailed the restoration of their exiled monarch as the 
epoch of their return to happiness and freedom. The interdicts 
against May-poles and momce-dances, puppet-shows, wrestlin* 
matches, bowls, horse racing, rope dancing, playhouses, and 
Christmas festivities, which, under the rule of the Furitans, had 
been strictly forbidden as deadly sins, being now removed, the 
whole nation- flew to them with frantic eagerness. The laxity of 
morals, and the luxurious extravagance of Charles, were imitated 
by the people at large ; vice and profligacy receiving no check 
from high example were openly practised by all classes ; the most 
flagrant crimes passed unpunished ; in short, so complete was the 
state of moral degradation, that virtue was considered a jest, 
chastity a scoff, prudence a bugbear, religion a cloak, honour a 
romance, and honesty but the resource of the ignorant. The 
wily Louis the Fourteenth of France, taking advantage of the 
indolence of the king, and the national love for pageantry and 
pleasures, contrived by secret loans of large sums of money, 
which Charles required to support the extravagance of his mis- 
tresses and his personal pomj), so to entangle hun with contracts 
and promises to support him in his wars, that had not the deaUi 
of Charles overthrown his almost matured plans, the pope's 
supremacy woiQd have been acknowledged, and our country again 
deluged with blood. Kings of England^ p. 152. 

THE PLAGUE. 

This great calamity broke out in the beginning of May, 1665. 
The week in which it was first discovered it carried off nine per- 
sons, and spread an universal dread through every rank in the 
metropolis, but in the week after, the sufferers being reduced to 
three, the fears of the citizens abated. In the succeeding week, 
however, the number progressively increased, and in time the 
deaths were not less than 470 a week. The royal family^ tivo-xsa- 
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bility, gentry, and principal citizens, now fled with, precipitation, 
and in July, the number increasing to 2010, the civil authorities 
divided the parishes into districts, and allotted to each district a 
competent number of officers, under the denomination of eza;- 
mincrs, searchers, nurses, and watchmen. They ordered that the 
existence of the disease, wherever it might penetrate, should be 
made known to the public by a red cross, one foot in length, 
painted on the door, with these words, ** Lord have mercy upon usT* 
placed above it. From that moment the house was closed ; aH 
egress for the space of one month was inexorably refused ; and 
the wretched inmates were doomed to remain under the same roof, 
communicating death one to the other ; of these many simk under 
the horrors of their situation ; others, driven by despair, eluded 
the vigilance or corrupted the fidelity of the watchmen, and by 
their escape, instead of avoiding, served to disseminate the con- 
tagion. Provision was also made for the speedy interment of the 
dead. In the da^ time officers were always on the watch to with- 
draw from pubhc view the bodies of those who expired in the 
streets ; during the night the tinkling of a bell, accompanied with 
the glare of luiks, and the awful call of ** Bring out your deadf** 
announced the approach of the pest-cart making its round to re- 
ceive the victims of the last four- and- twenty hours. No coffins 
were prepared ; no funeral service was read ; no mourners were 
permitted to follow the remains of their relatives or friends. The 
cart proceeded to the nearest cemetery, and shot its burden into 
the common grave, a deep and spacious pit, capable of holding 
some scores of bocUes, and dug in the church- yard, or, when the 
church-yard was full, in the outskirts of the parish. Of the 
hardened and brutal conduct of the men to whom this duty was 
committed, men taken from the refuse of society, and lost to all 
sense of morality or decency, instances are related to which it 
would be difficult to find a paralld. in the annals of human de- 
pravity. The sufferings of the patients often threw them into 
paroxysms of phrenzy. They burst the bonds by wliich they 
were confined to their beds ; they precipitated themselves from 
the windows ; they ran naked into the streets, and plimged into 
the river. Men oi the strongest minds were lost in amazement 
when they contemplated this scene of woe and desolation; the 
weak and credulous became the dupes of their own fears and ima- 
gination Tales the most improbable, and predictions the most 
terrific, were circulated : numbers assembled at different cemeteries 
to behold the ghosts of the dead walk roimd the pits in which their 
bodies had been desposited ; and crowds believed that they saw 
in the heavens a sword of flame, stretching from Westminster to 
the Tower. To add to their terrors came the fanatics, who felt 
ihemselves inspired to act the part of prophets. One of these, in 
a state of nudity, walked through the city, bearing on his head a 
pan of burning coals, and denouncing the judgments of God on 
Its sinful inhabitants ; another assummg the character of Jonah, 
proclaimed aloud as he passed, ** Yd forty daysy and London shall he 
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destroyed;** and a tl^rd mig^t be met, sometimes by day, some- 
times by night, advancing with a hurried step, exclamiing with a 
deep sepnldbral voice, " Oh, the great and dreadiful God!** During 
the months of July and August me weather was sultry, the heat 
more and more oppressive. The eastern parishes, which at first had 
been spared, became the chief seat oi the pestilence ; and the 
more substantial citizens, whom it had hitherto respected, suffered 
in common with their Jess opulent neighbours.* In many places 
the regulations of the magistrates cpidd no longer be enforced — > 
the night did not suffi.ce for the burial of the dead, who were now 
borne in coffins to their graves at all hours of the day ; and it was 
inhimian to shut up the houses of the infected poor, whose families 
mxist have perished through want, had they not been permitted to 
go and se^ reliefl London presented a wide and heart-rending 
scene of misery and desolation. Hows of houses stood tenantless 
and Qpen to the winds ; others in almost equal nimibers exhibited 
tiie red cross flaming on the doors. The chie^ thoroughfares, so 
lately trodden by the feet of thousands, were overgrown with grass. 
The few individuals who ventured abroad walked in the middle, 
and, when they met, declined on opposite sides to avoid the con- 
tact of each other. But if the solituae and stillnes3 of the streets 
impressed the mind mth awe, there was something yet more ap- 
paUing in the sounds which occasionally burst upon the ear. At 
one moment were heard the roarings of delirium, or the wail of 
woe, from the infected dwelling ; at another, the merrv song, or 
the loud and careless lau^ issuing &om the wassailers at me tavern . 
Men became so familiarised with the form, that they steeled their 
feelings against the terrors of death. They waited each for his turn 
with &e resignation of the christian or the indifference of the stoic. 
Some devoted themselves to exercises of piety ; others sought relief 
in the riot of dissipation, and the recklessness of despair. Sep- 
tember came ; the heat of the atmosphere began to abate ; but, con- 
trary .to expectation, the mortality increased {the return for the weeJc 
ending September the 6th was 9,252.) Formerly a hope of recovery 
might be indulged ; now inifection was the certain harbinger of 
death, which followed, generally, in the course of tiiree days, 
often within the space of twenty-four hours. The privy council 
ordered an experiment to be tried, which was grounded on the 
practice of f^pner times. To dissipate the pestilential miasm, fires 
of sea-coal, m the proportion of one fire to every twelve houses, 
were kindled in all liie streets, courts, and alleys of London and 
Westminster. They were kept burning three days and nights, 
and were at last extinguished by a heavy and continuous fall of 
rain. The next bill exhibited a considerable reduction in the 
amoimt of deatlis, and the survivors congratulated each other on 
the cheering prospect t But the cup was soon dashed from their 

*Tho weekly rotnms of the dead for these montluSTrdro 1,00G, 1,268, 1,731, 2,78& 
8,014, 4,030, 0,312, 5,568,7,496. 
t The retarn feU to 7,690. 
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lips, and in the following week more than ten thousand Tictims, a 
number hitherto unknown, sank under the augmented violence cf 
the disease.* Yet even now, when hope had yielded to despair, 
their deliverance was at hand. The high winds which usuall/ 
accompany the autimmal equinox, cooled and purified the air; the 
fever, though equally contagious, assumed a less malignant form, 
and its ravages were necessaxily more confined, from the diminu- 
tion of the population, on which it had hitherto fed. The weekly 
burials successively decreased from thousands to hundreds, sjni, 
in the beginning of December, seventy-three parishes were pro- 
nounced clear of the diseascf. The intelligence was hailed with 
joy by the emigrants, who returned in crowds to take possession 
of their houses, and to resimie their usual occupations. In Feb- 
ruary the court was once more fixed at Whitehall, and die nobility 
and gentry followed the footsteps of the sovereign. Though more 
than one hundred thousand individuals are said to have i>erished, 
yet in a short time the chasm in the population was no loneer 
discernible. The plague continued, iudeed, to linger in particiuar 
spots, but its terrors were foreotten or despised ; and the streets, so 
recently abandoned by the inhabitants, were again thronged with 
multitudes in the eager pursuit of profit, or pleasure, or crime. 

Lmgard, voL an,,p, 282. 

THE FIRE OF LONDON. 

The plague had scarcely ceased, or those who had fled returned 
to their luubitations, when the city was visited by another calamity, 
still more summary iu its ravages. This was the Fire of London ^ 
which broke out on Simday, September 2, 1666. This terrible 
conflagration began about one in the morning, in Pudding-lane, 
near New Fish-street; which being in a quarter of the to'nii 
closely built with wooden pitched houses, spread itself so far 
before day-light, that it became too powerfrd to be mastered by 
any engines or other means of extinction. A violent easterly 
wind spread the flames up Gracechurch-street, and downwardis 
from Cannon-street to the water-side. It raged in a bright flame 
all Monday and Tuesday ; but on the evening of the latter day, 
the flre meeting with brick buildings at l£e Temple, it was 

* The number returned was 8,397, bat it was generally acknowledged that the bills 
were very incorrect, and seldom gave more than two-thirds of the real number. 

t The decrease was as follows G,460, 5,730, 5,068, 1,806, 1,388, 1,787, 1,359, 905, 
544. 

repys. in his Diaiy, vol. iii., p. 157, relates that the people had become so fami- 
liar with death, " they would go in sport to one anothcPs burials ; and in spite, too, 
ill people would breathe in the facets out of their windows^ of wOl people going by.'* 

Many of the ** plague pits," both tn London and the country, remain untouclied 
to this day, a superstitious feeling existing that to open the ground would cause a 
return of the pestilence. In Stepney old church ynrd tliere is one surrounded with 
iron railings, and several others in different parts of the city and in Westmhistur, 
all of which are held inviolato to the spade and picl^axe. In Bristol the larsce plut 
of ground on which tiie fair is held has never l)ccn built upon, the inhaliitants fear- 
£q^ to break the earth which covers the great pit, where the plague it buried. 
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observed to abate its fury ; and by blowing up the houses in other 
parts of the town, and thus cutting off the communication, it 
was subdued and wholly extinguished on Thursday, the 6th of 
September. 

Notwithstanding the extent of this conflagration, only six per- 
sons perished ; but the destruction of churches, halls of companies, 
and other public buildings, and the houses of the inhabitants was 
immense. More than 400 streets and 13,000 houses were burned 
down. The property of all kinds destroyed by the fire was 
estimated at £7,385,000. Dreadful as this calamity was at the 
time to the inhabitants, it was productive of consequences which 
made ample amends for the losses sustained by individuals. 
Before the fire the streets were narrow, built chiefly of wood, and 
leaving little room for a free circulation of air, the metropolis 
was unhealthy, generally visited by the plague twice or thrice 
every century ; a calamity which ceased after the fire.* 

Kings of England, p. 158. 

* " I saw,** writes Erelyn, ** the whole soath part of the city baming fh>m 
Cheapside to the Thames, and all along Corahill (for it Ulcewise kindled back agalnMt 
the wind, as well as forward), Tower-street, Fenchurch-street, Gracious (Grace- 
church) street, and so along to Baynard's castle, and was taking hold of St. Paul's 
church, to which the scaffolds contributed exceedingly. The conflagration was so 
nniversal, and the people so astonished, that Arom the beginning, I know not by 
what despondency or fate, they hardly stirred to quench it ; so that there was no- 
thing heard or seen but crying out and lamentation ; running about like distracted 
creatures, without at all attempting to save even their own goods ; such a strange 
consternation was there upon them, so as it burned, both in breadth and length, the 
churches, public halls, exchanges, hospitals) monuments, and ornaments, leapii:g 
after a prodigious manner fh>m house to house, and street to street, at a great dis- 
tance IVom one to the other ; for the heat, with a long set of fair and warm weather 
had even ignited the air, and prepared the materials to conceive the fire, which de- 
voured, after an incredible mamier, houses, fUmiture. and everything. Hero we saw 
the Thames covered with goods floating, all the barges and boats laden with what 
some had time and courage to save : as on the other, the carts, &c., carrying out 
to the fields, which for many miles were strewed with moveables of all sorts, 
and tents erecting to shelter both people and what goods they could get away. Oh ! 
the miserable and calamitous spectacle I such as haply the world had not seen tlie 
like since the foundation of it, nor to be outdone till the universal conflagration of 
it. All the sky was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, and the light seen 
for above forty miles round about for many nights. God grant mine eyes may never 
see the like I who now «aw above ten thousand houses alt in one flame ; the noise 
and crackling and thunder of the impetuous flames, the shrieking of women and 
children, the hurry of people, the fttU of towers, houses, and churches, was like a 
hideous storm, and the air all about so hot and inflamed that at last one was not able 
to approach it ; so that they were forced to stand still and let the flames burn on, 
which they did for near two miles in length and one In breadth." 

EvelynU Diary. 
Few believed this dreadfhl Are to have been accidental, and many circumstances 
concurred to support a contrary opinion. Some believed that the republicans were 
the authors of this terrible calamity ; but the most nniversal idea was, that the city 
was fired by the papists; and they were accused of the crime in tlie inscription upon 
the monument, which was erected near London-bridge in commemoration of the 
fire. James II. caused the inscription to be expunged, but after the revolution 
it was restored. Of late years it has been again defaced. The inscription was 
as follows:—" The burning of this Protestont city teas begun and carried on ty 
the treachery and malice of the popish faction ^in ord4r to the effecting Uvirhotrid 
plot for the extirpating tfte I'rotestant religion aid EngliihUb.itiitx^wtt.'Wi \\\\t^vsA 
pcf'tryaniihtresy,'* S^t'*'**^*^*^'^'^'' 
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NELL GWYN. 

Of the early part of Nell's life little is known but what may be 
collected from the lampoons of the time, in which it is said that 
she was bom in a night- cellar, sold fish about the streets, rambled 
from tavern to tavern, entertaining the company after dinner and 
supper with songs (her voice being very agreeable), and was after- 
wards admitted into the theatre. Other accounts say ishe was 
bom in a cellar in the coal-yard in Drury-lane, and that she was 
first taken notice of when spiling oranges in the play-house. She 
belonged to the king's company in Drury-lane, and according to 
Downes, was received as an actress a few years after that house 
opened in 1663. The first notice that is foimd of her is in the 
year 1668, when she performed in Dryden's play of Secret Love^ 
after which she may be traced every year until 1672, when it is 
conjectured she quitted the stage, bishop Burnet speaks of her 
in these terms — ** Gwyn, the indiscreetest and wHdest creature 
that ever was at court, continued to the end of the king's life in 
great favour, and was maintained at a great expense. Ihe Duke 
of Buckingham told me, that when she was first brousht to the 
king she ^ed only £500 a year, and the king refused it. But 
when he told me tliis about four years after, he said Bhe had got of 
the king above sixty thousand pounds." Pennant says she re- 
sided at her house in what was then called Fall-mall ; it is the first 
food one on the left hand of St. fames' s-square, as we enter from 
*all-mall. The back room on the ground fioor was (within me- 
mory) entirely of looking glass, as was said to jhave beepot the 
ceiling. Over the chimney was her picture, and that of her sister 
was in a third room. At this house she died, in the year 1691, 
and was pompously interred in the parish church of St. Martin' s- 
in-the-fields ; Dr. Tennison, then vicar, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, preaching her funqral sermon. This sermon was 
shortly afterwards brought forward at court by Lord Jersey, to 
impede the doctor's preferment ; but Queen Mary having heard 
the objection, answered, "What then?" in a sort of discpn^osure 
to which she was but little subject ; " I have heard as much ; 
this is a sign that that poor unfortunate woman died penitent; for, 
if I can read a man's heart through his looks, had not she made 
a pious and Christian end, the. doctor could never have been in- 
diiced to speak well of her." Charles loved her to the last : "Let 
not poor Nelly starve" were his dying words. She is most justly 
remembered for her exertions in behalf of Chelsea Hospital, 
which would never have been commenced but for her persevering 
and benevolent enthusiasm.* 

Note to Memoirs of Count Orammonifp, 411. 

* The portraits of Nell Gwyn, and the other equally renowned " Coubt Beau- 
ties." by Sir Peter Leiy and Sir Godfrey Kneller, at Hampton Conrt, show ns the 
** witching loveliness" which mled the gay monarch, and lost him the respect and 
confidence of his people ; while the ribald rhj'mes of Rochester and Etheridge, the 
memoirs of T)e Grnmmont, the diaries of the gossipping Pep>-s, and the more fic- 
compJishcd and polished Evelyn, reveal to ua lY\c\x cV\aracl<it aud adTcnciires. 
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DEATH OF CHARLES II. 

All this winter the king looked better than he had done for 
many years. He had a humour in his leg which looked like the 
beginning of the gout, so that for some weeks he could not walk, 
as he used to do generally, three or four hours in the park, which 
he did commonly so fast, that while it afforded a real exercise to 
himself, it was with some difficulty his attendants could keep up 
with him. In the state the king was in, not being able to walk, 
he spent much time in his laboratory, and was running a process 
for the fixing of mercury. On the 1st of February, being Sun- 
day, he eat little all day, and came to Lady Portsmouth, his 
fayourite mistress, at night, and called for a porringer of spoon 
meat. Being made too strong for his stomach, he eat little, and 
had a restless night ; in the morning his physician. Dr. Eling, 
came to wait upon him, but his discourse was so incoherent that 
he could not understand what he meant. The doctor concluded 
he was under some great disorder of either body or mind, and 
being alarmed went out, and meeting with Lord Peterborough, 
told him the king was in a strange humour, for he did not speak 
a word of sense. Lord Peterborough desired he would go in 
again to the bedchamber, and he did, and he was scarce come in 
when the king, who seemed all the while in great confusion, fell 
down in a fit like apoplexy ; he looked black, his eyes turned in 
his head. He was immediately let blood, which brought him out 
of that fit, but apprehending another, he was looked upon as a 
dead man. The Bishop of London enjoined him to prepare for 
whateyer might be before him ; to which the king made no reply. 
This was imputed to the bishop's cool way of speaking, and the 
ill opinion they had of him at court. Sancroft made a very 
weighty exhortation, in which he used a good deal of freedom, 
saying it was necessary, since the king was going to be judged by 
one Tmo was no respecter of persons. To him the king made no 
answer neither ; nor yet to Ken, though the most in fayour with 
him of all the bishops. The reyerend prelates were yery much 
perplexed, attributed his silence to insensibility ; especially since 
iMj Portsmouth sat in the bed, taking care of him as a wife of 
a husband. The real cause, howeyer, was soon discoycred ; for 
it appeared that the king had determined to die a Papist, though 

The " merry daje of Charles the Second** have flimished materials for more ro- 
monoes, novds, iiUiys, and songs, than any other period of our history ; indeed, so 
haekn^ed has the subject become of late, that lUcc of Venice and its gondoliers, 
there is nothing more to be written ; it is tlieretore to be hoped that for some years 
at least no <Hie will attempt another drama, novel, sung, or picture, wherein the 
llowhqr polwlgs, point-lace cravats, velvet coats, and masquerading fY-olics of ** Old 
Bowley,^ Boeklngliam, Rochester, Killegrew, or Nell (twyn, are the distinguishing 
ftatnrea. Hr. I>oiigla8 Jerrold has gathered all " the primroses'* that bloomed 
mmd the ** pretty Nell,** and Mr. Planch^. In his elegant little comedy of " Thb 
Ooumv BiAuncs,** has given such falthfhl portraits of the pleasure-loving 
■MNwroli, his gay ooort, and his ** peerless beauties," ** in their habits as they 
ttfj^U" eomWoiod with soch brilliant examples of the language, the wlt» «a.d. ^3E*k 
> of the time, that perfection can proceed no tut\.\\^t . 
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he had lived all his life either in the profession of Deism, or the 
Protestant faith. 

On Thursday the king had another fit, and the physicians told 
the Duke of Itork, his brother and successor, that his maiesty 
was not likely to live another day. On this the duke ordered 
Uuddlcston, the priest that had mainly contributed to the saving 
of Charles at Worcester, to be brought to the lodgings under the 
bed-chamber. When Huddleston was told what was to be done 
he was in great confusion, for he had not brought the host. He 
went, however, to another priest, who lived in the court, who 
gave him the pix vdth an host in it. Everything being prepared, 
the duke whispered the king in the ear; upon that the king 
ordered that all who were in the bed-chamber should mthdraw, 
except the Earls of Bath and Feversham; and the dooi was 
doume locked. The company was kept out half an hour ; only 
Lord Feversham opened the door once, and called for a glass of 
water. Cardinal Howard told Bishop Burnet, that, in the absence 
of the company, Huddleston, according to the account he sent to 
Home, made the king go through some acts of contrition, and 
after obtaining such a confession as he was then able to give, he 
gave him absolution. The consecrated wafer stuck in the king's 
throat, and that was the reason of calling for a glass of water. 
Charles told Huddleston that he had saved him twice, first his 
body, then his soul. When the company were admitted they 
found the kin^ had imdergonc a marvellous alteration, and the 
bishops, knowmg the infamous life he had led, were quite amazed 
to observe the cumness and constancy vnth which he waited for 
death. The Papists having finished their part, another course of 
experiments were attempted by the Protestant bishops. Ken 
applied himself vigorously to the awaking the king's conscience. 
He spoke with great elevation both of Uiought and expression, 
like a man inspired. He resumed the matter often, and pro- 
nounced many short ejaculations and prayers, wMch aficctea all 
present, except the party most concerned, who seemed to take no 
notice of him, and returned no answer. He pressed the king six 
or seven times to receive the sacrament ; but Uie king always de- 
clined it, saying he was very weak. A table with the elements 
upon it, ready to be consecrated, was brought into the room, and 
Ken earnestly pressed the king to declare that he desired it, and 
that he died in the communion of the Church of England. To 
that he answered nothing. Ken asked him if he desired absolu- 
tion of his sins. Charles thought this could do him no hurt, so 
Ken pronoimced it over him, for which he was blamed, since the 
king expressed no sense of sorrow for his past life, nor any purpose 
of amendment. Ken was also censured for another piece of effiron- 
tery : he presented the Duke of Richmond, Lady Portsmouth's 
son, to be blessed by the dying king. Upon this some that were 
in the room cried out that the king was their common father ; and 
upon that all knelt down tor his blessing, which he gave them. 
Ino kiiig suffered, much inwardly, and said he was burnt up 
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within, of which he complained often, but with great decency. 
He said once that he hoped he should climb up to heaven's gates, 
which was tiie only word savoring of religion that he uttered. 

Burnefs History of his own Timef vol. n., p, 284 

During the night Charles earnestly recommended the Duchess 
of Portsmouth and her boy to the care of James ; ** And do not,' 
he good naturedly added, "let poor Nelly starve." The queen 
sent excuses for her absence by Halifax ; she said she was too 
much disordered to resume her post by the couch, and implored 
pardon for any offence which she might unwittingly have given. 
** She ask my pardon, poor woman !" cried Charles ; " I askher's 
with all my heart." 

The morning light began to peep through the windows of White* 
hall, and Charles desired the attendants to pull aside the curtains, 
that he might once more look at the day. He remarked that it 
was time to wind up a clock which stood near his bed. These 
little circumstances were long remembered, because they proved 
beyond dispute that, when he declared himself a Koman Catholic, 
he was in full possession of his faculties. He apologised to those 
who stood roimd him all night for the trouble which he had 
caused. He had been, he said, a most unconscionable time dying, 
but he hoped they would excuse it. This was the last glimpse of 
that exquisite urbanity so often found potent to charm away the 
resentment of a justly incensed nation. Soon after dawn the 
speech of the dying man failed. Before ten his senses were gone. 
Great numbers had repaired to the churches at the hour of morn- 
ing service. When the prayer for the king was read, loud groans 
and sobs showed how deeply his people felt for him. At noon, 
on Friday, the 6th February, 1685, he passed away without a 
struggle. Macaulay's England, vol, i.,p, 436. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He was tall and swarthy, having a countenance marked with 
strong harsh lineaments, and in his manners gay, sprightly, 
polite, and affable. Spencerfp,505, 

** Of a tall stature, and of sable hue. 
Much like the son of ICish, that lofty Jew." 

Andrew Marvel. 

He was an illustrious exception to all the common rules of phy- 
siognomy, for with a most saturnine, harsh sort of coimtenance, 
he was both of a merry and merciful disposition. Sheffield. 

As a man and a prince, there are few characters more detes- 
table than Charles 11, Weakness, levity, folly, indolence, profli- 
gacy, and wickedness in almost every shape were the dis- 
tinguishing features of his character. These qualities were ex- 
emplified throughout his whole reign, and even before his reign 
commenced. During his exile he delivered hinwelf so entirely to 
his pleasures that he became wholly inca^abla ot ^■^'^a^ov^'«^ 
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lie sx)cnt little of his time in reading and study, and still less in 
thinking. So indifferent was he to his situation, that it is said 
that had Cromwell offered him a good round pension he would 
have readily resigned to him his title to the crown. On all occa- 
sions he was accustomed to say, without any regard to truth, what 
he thought would be most acceptable, so that his words and pro- 
mises flowed very freely, and in the end no one had the least con- 
fidence in his professions. He entertained a most infamous 
opinion of mankind, believing that people in all their actions are 
actuated solely by self-interest ; hence he never manifested any 
gratitude towards those who had assisted him in his adversity, 
and his favours were as readily conferred on the enemies of his 
family as those who had shed their blood in its defence. During 
the more active part of his life he was so completely given up to 
sloth and pleasure that he scarcely took any part in public af&irs, 
and they were left entirely to the management of his brother and 
ministers. Though he was anxious to become absolute, and over- 
turn both the religion and liberties of the people, yet he was so 
mean and selfish in his nature, that he was too cowardly to run 
the risk, and too indolent to take the trouble so great an under- 
taking required. He had an appearance of gentleness in his out- 
ward deportment, but his heart was void of humanity, and in the 
end of his reign he became cruel. Merciful from indifference or 
caprice, he sometimes pardoned the most enormous crimes, even 
blood itself ; but after the Act of Indemnity, a measure originating 
more in policv than humanity, he never forgave an offence 
which menaced his own personal safety. In his hating business 
and his love of pleasure, his raising his favourites and trusting 
them entirely, his pulling them down and hating them exces- 
sively, his art of covering the deepest designs, especially revenge, 
with an appearance of gentleness and affability, he strongly re- 
sembled the Roman &nperor Tiberius ; but if their vices were 
equal, the Roman tyrant far surpassed Charles in ability, wisdom, 
foresight, and industry. Kings of England, p, 158, 

CHRONICLE. 

1661, April 23. The king crowned at Westminster : he was at 
that time in his 80th year. 1662, May 21. The marriage 
between Charles and the Infanta of Portugal was solemnised at 
Portsmouth. Juue 14. Sir Henry Vane beheaded on Tower 
hill for high treason. Oct. 17. Dunkirk sold to the French 
kmg for £500,000. 1665. War proclaimed against the Dutch. 
June 3. The English obtained' a victory over the Dutch off 
Harwich, taking eighteen capital ships, and destroying fourteen 
more. July 27. The king and court removed to Salisbury on 
account of the plague. 1667, Jime 11. The Dutch sailed up the 
Med way as far as Chatham, made themselves masters of Sheemess, 
and burnt the Royal Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James, 
with several other English men-of-war. They likewise burnt a 
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magaziiie full of stores to the value of £40,000, and blew up the 
fortifications, retiring -with the loss of only two of their ships, which 
ran aground and were burnt by themselves. The English, appre- 
hensive of their coming up to London-bridge, sunk tlurteen ships 
at Woolwich and four at felackwall. August 30, The great seal 
takeii from Lord Clarendon. Nov. 12. Lord Clarendon im- 
peached of high treason. 1668, Jan. 13. Sir William Temple 
concludes the triple alliance b^ which England, Holland, and 
Sweden bind themselves to assist Spain agamst the ambition of 
France under Louis XIV. Jan. 16. Duel between the Duke of 
Buckingham and the Earl of Shrewsbury, in which the former 
had one of his seconds killed on the spot, and Shrewsbury was 
mortally wounded ; it is said that Lady Shrewsbury, m the dress 
of a page, held the duke's horse while he was fighting with her 
husband. 1670. In this year the celebrated Mr. Prynne died. 
1671, May 9. Blood attempts to steal the regalia from Uie Tower ; 
the Monument, erected in memory of the great fire, was begun 
this year by Sir Christopher Wren, and finished 1677. 1674, June. 
About this time died John Milton, the author of ** Paradise Lost." 
1678. Titus Oats and Dr. Tonge give information of the Popish 
plot. 1682, Nov. 30. Prince Rupert died, and was buried in 
Henry VII' s Chapel at Westminster. 1683, June 14. The Rye- 
house Plot discovered. July 2. Lord William Russel tried and 
convicted of high treason. July 20. Lord William Russel be- 
headed in Lincoln* s-inn-fields. 28. Sir George Jeffreys, the in- 
famous judge, made Lord Chief Justice of ttie King's Bench. 
Nov. 7. Algernon Sidney arraigned at the King's Bench bar for 
high treason ; 21st he was brought to trial ; 26th condenmed ; and 
on the 7th Dec. beheaded on Tower-hill. 1684. About the begin- 
ning of December began a very hard frost, which continued to the 
6th of February without intermission ; the Thames was fix)zen, and 
covered with booths as at a fair ; coaches plied from Westminster 
to the Temple, and from other stairs ; an ox was roasted whole, bulls 
baited, and the like. Dec. 1 3. Charles proposed the erectingChelsea 
College into an hospital for decayed cavaliers. 1 685, Feb. 2. The king 
was seized with a fit of apoplexy, and died on the 6th at Whitehall. 
In this reign muslin was first manufactured in England, and the 
use of tea as an ordinary beverage was adopted. Masquerading 
was in great vogue among the ladies of the court ; the Queen, the 
Duchess of Richmond, and the Duchess of Buckingham went, in 
the disguise of coimtry lasses, to a fair at Audley End, but ttiey 
were quickly discovered by their fanciful dresses and affected 
speaking, and frightened away. It was common for ladies of 
quality to patch their faces, and wear masks, when tliey appeared 
at the playhouse, or any other public place where they wished to 
be unknown. 
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BEIGN OF JAMES 11. 

PROM 1685 TO 1688 — 3 yeabs, 10 months, 17 days. 

THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 

James, Duke of Monmouth, was one of the many natural sons 
of Charles II. by Lucy Walters, and bom about ten years before 
the restoration. He possessed all the qualities which could gain 
the affections of the populace — a distinguished valour, an affable 
address, a thoughtless generosity, a graceful person. He rose 
still higher in public favour, by reason of the imiveisal hatred to 
which James, on account of his religion, was opposed. Mon- 
mouth's capacity was mean, his temper pliant ; so mat, notwith- 
standing his great popularity, he had never been dangerous to the 
king, had he not implicitly resigned himself to the guidance of 
Shal'tesbury, a man of most restless temper, subtle wit, and aban- 
doned principles. That daring politician had flattered Monmouth 
with the hope of succeeding to the crown. The story of a con- 
tract of marriage, passed between the late king and Monmouth's 
mother, and secretly kept in a certain black box, had been indus- 
triously spread abroad, and was greedily swallowed by the multi- 
tude. As the horrors of popery pressed hard upon them, it was 
not improbable that they should incline to adopt that fiction, or 
to commit an open violation on the right of succession. But 
Charles, before his death, in order to cut off all such expectations, 
as well as to remove the apprehensions of James, took care in full 
council to make a declaration of Monmouth's illegitimacy, and to 
deny all promise of marriage with his mother. 

Monmouth afterwards became an exile on the Continent ; but 
his hopes of the succession were by no means destroyed. After 
the accession of James, in conjunction with the Earl of Argyle, 
he determined to make an effort to dispossess his rival by force. 
He landed at Lime, in Dorsetshire, widi scarcely a hundred fol- 
lowers ; yet so popular was his name, that in the space of four 
days he had assembled above two thousand horse ana foot. The 
Duke of Albemarle, son to General Monk, who had restored the 
royal family, assembled the militia of Devonshire to the number 
of 4,000 men, in order to oppose the insurgents, but observing 
that his troops bore a great affection to Monmouth, he thought 
proper to retire. Monmouth, though he had given many proofs 
of personal courage, had not the promptitude and vigour of mind 
necessary to this undertaking. From an ill-groimded diffidence 
in his men he neglected to attack Albemarle, an easy enterprise, 
by which he would have encouraged his adherents, and have sup- 
plied himself with arms. Lord Gray, who commanded his horse, 
discovered himself to be a notorious coward ; being sent out with 
a small party, he saw a few of the militia, an-d ran away, but his 
men stood firm, and the militia ran from them ; yet such was the 
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easiness of Monmouth's temper, that he continued Gray in his 
command. The insurgents next marched to Taimton, which 
gladly received them, and made considerable addition to their 
numbers. Twenty young maids, of some rank, presented Mon- 
mouth with a pair of colours of their handy work, together with 
a copy of the bible.* 

He here was persuaded to take upon himself the title of king, 
and assert his legitimacy, a point which till then he had declined 
the discussion of. Ilis numbers now had increased to 6,000, and 
he was obliged every day, for want of arms, to dismiss a great 
many who crowded to his standard. He entered Bridgewater, 
Wells, and Frome ; and was proclaimed in all these places. But 
forgetting that such enterprises can only succeed bv the most ad- 
venturous courage, he allowed the expectations of the people to 
languish, and alSiough in possession of all the country for more 
than a fortnight, he attempted nothing considerable. 

^VTiile Monmouth was wasting his time in the west, the king 
was making vigorous preparations to oppose him. Six regiments 
of British troops were cidled over from Holland ; the army was 
considerably augmented, and regular forces, to the number of 
3,000, were despatched, under the command of Feversham and 
Churchill, to check the progress of the rebels. 

Monmouth observing that no considerable men joined him, 
finding that an insurrection which was projected in the city had 
not taken place, and hearing that Argyle, his confederate, was 

* Thess unfortunate children were afterwards singled out as especial victims for 
tlic rapacity of the queen's ladies, who, like their royal mistress, traded in pardons, 
and realised large sums from the supporters of Monmouth ; their tender mercies 
are thus described bj Mr. Macanlay, in his History of England, vol. i., p. 649 : — 

" They exacted a thousand pounds fh>m Roger Hoarc, a merchant of Bridge- 
water, who had contiibuted to the military chest of the rebel army. But the 
prey on which they pounced most eag<Tly was one wliich il might have been 
thought that even the most ungentle natures would have spared. Already some 
of the girls who had presented the standard to Monmouth, at Taunton, had 
cruelly expiated this offence ; one of them had been thrown into a prison where an 
Infectious malady was raging ; she had sickened and died there. Another had 
presented herself at the bar before Jeffireys, to beg for mercy. '* Take her. Jailor," 
vociferated the Judge, with one of those fVowns which had often struck terror into 
stouter hearts than hers. She burst Into tears, drew her hood over her face, fol- 
lowed the jailor out of court, fell ill of fright, and in a few hours was a corpse. 
Most of the young ladies, however, who had walked in the procession were still 
alive. Some of them were under ten years of age. All had acted under the 
orders of their schoolmistress, without knowing that they were committing a 
crime. The queen's maids of honour asked the royal permission to wring money 
out of the parents of the poor children ; and permission was granted. An onler 
was sent down to Taunton that all these little girls should be seized and impri« 
soned. Sir Francis Warre, of Hestercombe, the Tory member for Bridgewater, 
was re<|uested to undertake the office of exacting the ransom ; bo wns charged to 
declare in strong laufruago that the maids or honour would not endure delay, that 
th&y were determined to prosecute to outlawry, unless a' reasonable sum were 
forthcoming, and by that reasonable sum was meant seven thousand pounds. 
Warre excused himself IVom taking any part in a transaction so scandalous. The 
maids of honour then requested William Penn to act for them, and Penn accepted 
the commission. In the end the ladies were forced to content themselves with 
less than a third part of what they had demanded. 
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already defeated and taken, sunk into such despondency, that he 
at once resolved to withdraw himself, and leave his unhappy fol- 
lowers to their fate. His followers exhibited more courage than 
their leader, and seemed determined to adhere to him in every 
fortune. The negligent disposition made by Feversham invited 
[Monmouth to attack the king's army at Sedgemoor, near Bridge- 
water ; and his men in this action showed what a native coiurage 
and a principle of duty, even when unassisted by discipline, is 
able to perlorm. They threw the veteran forces into oisorder* 
drove them from their ground, continued the fight till their am- 
munition failed them, and would at last have obtained a victory, 
had not the misconduct of Monmouth, and the cowardice of 
Gray, prevented it. After a combat of three hours the rebels 
gave way, and were followed with great slaughter. About 1,500 
men fell in the battle and pursuit. And thus concluded in a few 
weeks this rashly undertaken and badly conducted enterprise. 

Monmouth fled from the field of batUe above twenty xniles, till 
his horse simk under him ; he then changed his clothes vnth a 
peasant, in order to conceal himself. The peasant was discovered 
by the pursuers, who now redoubled the diligence of their search. 
At last the imhappy Monmouth was found lying at the bottom of 
a ditch, and covered with fern, his body depressed vdth fatigue 
and hunger, his mind by the memory of past misfortunes, by the 
prospect of future disasters. Human nature is unequal to such 
calamitous situations, much more the temper of a man, softened 
by early prosperity, and accustomed to value himself solely on 
military bravery. He burst into tears when seized by his enemies, 
and he seemed still to indulge the fond hope and desire of life. 
Though he might have known, firom the unrelenting severity of 
James's temper, that no mercy could be expected, he wrote him 
the most submissive letters, and conjured him to spare the issue 
of a brother who had ever been so strongly attached to his inte- 
rests. James finding such symptoms of depression and despon- 
dency in his prisoner, admitted him to his presence, in hopes of 
extorting a discovery of his accomplices ; but Monmouth would 
not purchase life, ho\N ever loved, at the price of so much infamy. 
Finding all efforts vain he assumed courage from despair, and 
prepared himself for death with a spirit better suited to his rank 
and character. 

This favourite of the people was attended to the scaffold with a 
plentiful effusion of tears. When he saw the axe he touched it, 
and said it was not sharp enough. He gave the hangman only 
half the usual fee, and told him that if he cut off his head cle- 
verly, and not so butcherly as he did the unfortunate Russell's, 
his man would give him the rest. This precaution served only to 
dismay the executioner ; he struck a feeble blow on Monmouthi 
who, raising his head from the block, looked him La the face, as 
if reproaching him for his failure. He gently laid down his head 
a second time, and the executioner struck him again and again to 
no purpose ; he then threw aside the WLe> and said he was inca- 
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pable of finishing the bloody office. The shcrijQf obliged him to 
renew the attempt, and at two blows more the head was severed 
from his body. 

He was executed in the thirty-sixth year of his age, on the 
2oth July, 1685. He possessed many good qualities, and some 
that were bad. Had he lived in less turbulent times he might 
have been an ornament to the court, and of service to his country. 
But the indulgence of Chaxles, the caresses of faction, and the 
allurements of popularity, seduced him into an enterprise which 
exceeded his capacity. 'Die goodwill of the people followed him 
even after his death ; and such was their fond attachment, that 
many beHeved he was still alive, and that some person resembling 
him had sujQfered in his stead. HumCf vol, viii.j p. 227. 

CAPTURE OF THE DUKE. 

On Cranboume Chase the strength oi the horses failed ; they 
were therefore turned loose ; the bridles and saddles were con- 
cealed; Monmouth and his Mends disguised themselves as 
countrymen, and proceeded on foot towards the New Forest. 
They passed the night in the open air, but before morning they 
were surrounded on every side ; at five in the morning of the 7th, 
Gray was seized by two of Liimley's scouts ; it was hardly to be 
doubted that :the rebel chief was not fat o^. The pursuers re- 
doubled their vigilance and activity. The cottages scattered over 
the heathy country on the borders o£ Dorsetshire and Hampshire 
were strictly examined by Liunley, wa^ the clown with whom 
Monmouth had changed clothes was discovered. Portman came 
with a strong body of horse and foot to g^sist in the search ; atten- 
tion was soon drawn to a place well siJ^ted to shelter fugitives ; 
it was an extensive tract of land, sepai;ated by enclosures from 
the open country, and divided by nun^erous hedges into small 
fields. In some of these fields the rye, ihe pease, and oats were 
high enough to conceal a man ; others were overgrown by furze 
and brambles. A poor woman reported that she had seen two 
strangers lurking in this covert.* The ;iear prospect of reward 
animated the zeal of the troops; the outer fence was strictly 
guarded; the space Vfdthin was examined with indefatigable 
diligence, and several dogs of quick scent were turned out among 
the Dushes. Tlie day closed before the search could be completed, 
but careful watch was kept all night ; thirty times the fugitives ven- 
tured to look through the outer hedge, but everywhere they found 

* Tradition, which records the feeling rather than the fact, reports that the poor 
woman who informed the pursversthat she had seen two strangers lurking in the 
island — ^her name was Amy Farrant— never prospered afterwards, and tliat Henry 
Parkin, the soldier, who, spying the skirt of the smock ftock which the duke had 
assumed as a disguise, recalled the searching party Just as they were leaving tho 
island, burst into tears, and reproached himself bitterly for the fatal discovery, 

John Bruce, Nottt and QueriVs, vol t., p. 4. 

The ash tree nnder which the Duke was taken is still standing en the Woodland 
estate, now the property ot the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
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a sentinel on the alert — once they were seen and fired at : they 
then separated and concealed themselves in different hiding places. 
At sunrise the next morning the search recommenced, and iiuyse 
was found ; he owned that he had parted from the duke only a 
few hours before ; the com and copse- wood were now beaten with 
more care than ever. At length a gaunt figure was discoyered 
hidden in a ditch ; the pursuers sprang on their prey ; some of 
them were about to fire, but Portman forbade all violence. The 
prisoner's dress was that of a shepherd ; his beard, prematurely 
grey, was of several day's growth ; he trembled greatly, and was 
unable to speak. Even those who had often seen luxn were at 
first in doubt whether this were the brilliant and graceful Mon- 
mouth. His pockets were searched by Portman, and in them 
were found, among some raw pease gathered in the rage of hunger, 
a watch, a purse of gold, a small treatise on fortification, an album 
filled with songs, receipts, prayers, and charms, and the George 
with which many years before King Charles the Second had deco- 
rated, his favourite son.* Macaulay'i England^ vol, t., p. 613. 

JUDGE JEFFREYS. 

This sang\iinary monster had already given a specimen of. his 
character in many trials where he had presided, and he set out on 
the Western circuit with savage joy, as to a full harvest of blood 
and destruction. He began at Dorchester ; and thirty delinquents 
being arraigned, he exhorted them, but in vain, to save him, by their 
confession, the trouble of trying them. And when twenty-nine 
of them were found guilty, he ordered them, as an additional 
punishment of their disobedience, to be led to immediate execution. 
Most of the other prisoners, terrified with this example, pleaded 
guilty; and no less than two hundred and ninety /um) received sentence 
at Dorchester ; of these eiglUij were executed. Exeter was the next 
stage of his cruelty ; two hundred-and-thirty-three were there 
tried, of whom a vast number were condemned and executed. He 
also opened his commission at Taunton and Wells ; and every- 
where carried consternation along with him. On the whole, 
besides those butchered by Kirkc, two-hundred^and ffty-one are 
computed to have fallen by the hand of this merciless tiger. 
The whole country was strewed with the heads and limbs of the 
insurgents. Every village almost beheld the dead carcase of a 

* Tho British Museam has recently l>ccomc possessed of the memorandum book 
which was found in the pocliet of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, at the time lie 
was ta1(en prisoner by tlie troops of James II. It is about six inches long by four 
broad, and the cover is black leather. It contains some forty or fifty pages, most o( 
which are written upon by the duke, but what gives it peculiar authenticity is nn 
inscription on a fly leaf, in the handwriting of the king himself, stathig that it vas 
taken ftrom the person of the Duke of Monmouth after the battle of Sedgemoor. 
After his abdication James II. seems to have presented the little volume to a mo- 
nastery in Paris, where it was preserved with religious care until subsequent to the 
late revolution. The contents are of a very varied description, and singularly illus- 
trative of the character of the noble writer. The relic has only been in this rouiUiy 
a feiv weeks. Times NtKspapert June 21, 1851. 
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wretched mhabitaiit. England had never known such a carnage. 
Dr. Burnet says that no fewer than six hundred persom were hanged 
in consequence of Monmouth's rebellion. James applauded these 
proceedings, and he took pleasure to relate them in his drawing- 
room to foreign ministers, and at his table, calling it " Jeffreys* 
campaign, ** Upon his return Jeffreys was created a baron and 
peer of the realm.* Hume, vol. vttt., p» 233. 

COLONEL KIRKE. 

This ruffian had been a soldier of fortune at Tangiers, and had 
contracted, from his intercourse with the moors, an inliumanity less 
known in European and in free countries. At his first entry into 
Bridge water he hanged nineteen persons, without the least inquiry 
into the merits of their cause. As if to make a sport of the sufier- 
ings of his victims, he ordered a certain number to be executed, 
wliile he and his company should drink the king's health, or that 
of Chief Justice Jemreys. Observing their feet to quiver in the 
agonies of death, he cried that he wo\ud give them music to their 
dancing, and he immediately ordered the drums to beat and the 
trumpets to sound. By way of experiment he ordered one man to 
be hung up three times, questioning him at each interval, whether 
he repented of his crime ; but the man persisting he would engage 
in the same cause, Kirke ordered him to be hung in chains. This 
monster suflfered his regiment to live at free quarters, and instructed 
by his example, and encouraged by his exhortations, they com- 
mitted all manner of excesses. By way of pleasantry he called the 
military his lambs, an appellation which was long remembered 
with horror in the west of England. It is worthy of remark, that 
Kirke afterwards served in the army of the Prince of Orange. 

Hume, vol, rm., p. 232. 

TRLAlL of the BISHOPS. 

Never king mount%?d the throne of England with greater advan- 
tages than James ; nay, possessed greater facility, if that were any 
advantage, of rendering nimself and hJB posterity absolute. But 

* The number ofpersonB who goffered the sentence of the lair In the fkmoaa wes- 
tern assize of Jefln*eys, acconling to a list in the Harleian collection is as follows : — ^At 
Wincliestcr, 1 (Mrs. Lisle) executed ; at Salisbury, none ; at Dorchester, 74 executed, 
171 transported ; at Taunton, 144 executed 284 transported ; at Wells, 97 executed, 
393 transported. In all, 330 executed, 855 transported. 

Raymond^M Mettical ChronicUtp. 162. 

Seward, in his anecdotes, says, — •' Jcflfreys was never regularly called to the bar, 
but having, by some means or other got a bar gown on his back, he began to prac- 
tise with considerable success. He even braved the plague for the sake of bricfli, 
and in 1666 came into notice at the Kingston assizes, at which, on accotmt of the 
pestilence, very few counsel made their appearance.** 

He died in the Tower on the 18th April, 1689. He was endeavouring to leave 
England in the disguise of a sailor, but bc'ng recognised t>y an attorney In a cellar at 
Wapplng, he was arrested, atid taken before the Lord Mayor. The mob set upon 
him lU his passage through the streets, and beat him so severely, that he sUavtVi 
afterwards died Hrom the injuries ho received. 

Z 
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all these fortunate circumstances tended only, by Ids own mis- 
conduct, to bring more sudden ruin upon him. Ine nation seemed 
disposed of tlieniselvcs to resign their liberties, had he not at the 
same time made an attack upon their Religion. His indecent 
haste to re-establish popery finally drove hmi into banishment. 
He sent Cai*)i as his agent to Home, in order to make submission 
to the i)ope, and to pave the way for the re-admission of England 
into the bosom of the Catholic church. Father Peter, a bold and 
intriguing Jesuit, was made a privy councillor, and directed all 
the king's measures. He nominated Farmer, a newly converted 
papist, to be president of Magdalen College, Oxford, the richest 
foundation in Europe. In Ireland all the I^otestants were 
deprived of their commissions in the army, Catholics substituted 
in their stead. He re-established the Court of High Commission. 
This odious tribunal, with the Court of Star Chamber, had been 
abolished in the reign of Charles I., and the act of parliament pro- 
hibited its erection at any future time. But this law James 
deemed no obstacle, and an ecclesiastical conunission was issued, 
by which seven commissioners wei-e vested with unlimited power 
over all matters that concerned religion. They might proceed on 
bare suspicion, and, the better to set the law at defiance, it was 
expressly inserted in their patent that they were to exercise their 
jurisdiction, notwithstanding any law or statute to the contrary. 

The king likewise went openly with all the ensigns of his dig- 
nity to mass — an illegal meeting. ITie more judicious of the Ca- 
tholics themselves became tdarmed at his inconsiderate zeal. The 
pope. Innocent XI., advised him not to be too precipitate, nor 
raslily attempt what repeated experience might convince him was 
impracticable. The Spanish ambassador, Konquillo, deeming 
the tranquillity of England necessary for the support of Spain, 
made similar remonstrances. He observed to the lung how busy 
the priests appeared at court, and advised him not to assent with 
too great facility to their councils. "Is it not the custom in 
Spain," said James, " for the king to consult mth his confessor ?'* 
" Yes," replied the ambassador, "and it is for that very reason 
our affairs succeed so ill." 

The first resistance to these arbitrary proceedings of the king 
came from the clergy ; this class would readily have acquiesced in 
the destruction of civil liberty, but the king's open attack upon 
their o-svn establishment filled them with alarm. He assumed the 
power of issuing a declaration of a general indulgence, and thus 
suspending at once all the penal laws by which a conformity was 
required to the established religion. By this monstrous assump- 
tion the nation was brought back to the time of Henry VIII., 
when the proclamation of a sovereign was deemed equal to an act 
of parliament. Finding that the first declaration of indulgence 
was submitted to, he issued a second, and subjoined an order that 
immediately after divine service it should be read by the clergy in 
all the chiu-ches. This they were determined to oppose, and 
hence arose the famous trial of the six bishops. 
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Six prelates with the primate met privately at Lambeth, and 
concerted the form of a petition to the king. Their petition was 
couched in the most cautious and respectful terms ; representing 
that, though possessed of the highest sense of loyalty — a virtue of 
which the church of England had given such eminent testimonies — , 
and though desirous of affording ease in a legal way to all Catho- 
lics and Dissenters, yet, because the declaration of indulgence was 
founded on a prerogative formerly declared illegal by parliament, 
they could not in honour or conscience so far make themselves 
parties as the distribution of it all over the kingdom would amount 
to ; they therefore besought the king that he would not insist on 
their reading that declaration. 

The king was inexorable ; he immediately embraced a resolu- 
tion of punishing the bishops. As the petition was delivered him 
in private he summoned them before the council, and questioned 
them whether they would acknowledge it. The bishops saw his 
intention, and seemed long desirous of declining an answer, but 
being piished by the chancellor, they at last avowed the petition. 
On their refusal to give bail, an order was immediately drawn for 
their committal to the Tower, and the crown lawyers were directed 
to prosecute them tor a pretended seditious libel. 

The progress of the prelates from Whitehall to the Tower re- 
sembled more a triumph than a conveyance of prisoners to a 
dungeon. Both banks of the river were crowded witli spectators, 
many of whom rushed into the water to implore blessings from 
the holy men who were suflfering for their adherence to the Pro- 
testant faith. At the Tower the guards, officers, and men knelt 
to them, and prayed for their happy deliverance ; the nobility and 
clergy came daily in large bodies to visit them in their prison, 
and express their sympathy in their cause, and their determinr.- 
tion to uphold it. 

Nothing could exceed the popularity of the prelates ; the whole 
coiuitry waited the issue of the trial with the greatest anxiety ; it 
took place on the 29th of June, 1688. Several of the judges de- 
clared themselves in favour of the prisoners ; the jury, however, 
from what cause is imknown, took several hours to deliberate, and 
kept the people in the most anxious expectation ; but when the 
wished for verdict of " Not Guilty" was at last pronounced, the 
intelligence was echoed through the hall, conveyed to the crowds 
without, carried into the city, and propogated with infinite joy 
throughout the kingdom. 

Ever since Monmouth's rebellion the king had every summer 
encamped an army on Hounslow Heath, that he might both im- 
prove the discipline, and overawe the people. A popish chapel 
was openly erected in the camp, and great pains taken, though 
in vain, to bring over the soldiers to that communion. It hap- 
pened that the very day on which the trial of the bishops was 
finished, James had reviewed the troops, and had returned into 
the tent of Lord Feversham, the general, when he was surprised 
lo hear a great uproar in the camp, attended wltK \3aa ^aa^x ^-i^s.'^« 
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vagant symptoms of tumultuary joy ; he suddenly enquired the 
cause, and was told by Feversham, **Jt is nothing but the rejoicing oj 
the soldiers for the acquittal oJ the bishops.'* " Do you call that nothing f * 
replied the king ; " But so much the worse for them.*' 

Five months from this time the Prince of Orange, invited by the 
general voice of the people to rescue them from papeTj and 
slavery, landed at Torbay, and on the 23rd December, 1088, a day 
which will ever be memorable in the annals of England as the 
happy termination of the glorious revolution of 1688, the tyrant 
who had sought to subvert our laws, destroy our church, and in- 
vade our rights and liberties, was compelled to resign the crown, 
and fly from the land which had too long aidured his arrogance 
and oppression. Kings of England, p. 169. 

DEATH OF JAMES H. 

He survived his dethronement thirteen years, living the whole 
of that time at St. Germains, near Paris ^with the exception of two 
attempts to recover the crown he had so oisgracefully lost), in com- 
plete inactivity. Hunting was his favourite amusement, and an 
occasional visit to the monastery of La Trappe, where ^e poor 
monks were vastly edified with his humble zeal and pious deport- 
ment, formed his only occupation. He died of a lethargy on the 
6th September, 1701, aged 68. Kings of England, p, 171. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He had a noble and commanding presence, rather above the 
middle stature ; his complexion was much fairer than his brother, 
Charles the Second, but the expression of his face was far less pre- 
possessing. Of the public character, at least of this prince, there 
can be no difference of opinion. He was a bigot in his religion, 
and a despot in his principles of government. With these qualities, 
which formed the predominant features of his mind, it was hardly 
possible any virtues could take root, still less be beneficicd. Some 
fustorians, however, have ascribed to him the virtues of sincerity, 
bravery, and frankness. His sincerity was poorly evinced, when, 
in spite of reiterated promises to preserve the religion and liberties 
of tne people, his whole reign exhibited the most scandalous viola- 
tions of both. His bravery, though less questionable than his 
sincerity, was as poorly illustrated at the battle of the Boyne, where, 
instead of being the last, he was the first to set an example of 
flight. Kings of England, p. 171. 

CHRONICLE. 

1685, April 23. James and his queen crowned at Westminster. 
Nov. 6. The Prince of Orange lands at Torbay, in Devonshire. 
Dec. 10. James took water at Whitehall stairs, and embarked for 
France ; in crossing the Thames, from the Horseferry, he threw the 

freat seal into the water, that nothing might be legally done in 
is absence. Dec. 14. Tlie Prince of Orange came to Windsor. 
And on the 23rd December, James took his final departure from 



• 
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England, and joined hU wife and child at St. Germains. In this 
reign the Duke of Buckingham introduced from Venice the manu- 
fiacture of glass and crystal into England. Prince Rupert was also 
an encourager of useful arts and manufactures. He was himself 
the inventor of etching. Otto Guericke invented the air pump. 
Newton, by the discovery of the fiuxional calculus, the investiga- 
tion of the great law of cavitation, and its application to the mo- 
tions of the heavenly homes, the decomposition of the rays of light, 
whence he deduced the whole theory of colours, did more to extend 
the bounds of natural philosophy tnanall the philosophers ancient 
or modem who had preceded him. About this time was esta* 
blished the Royal Society. Many of the large houses of the nobi- 
lity in the Strand were pulled down, and in the year before the 
revolution the suburbs of the metropolis were much increased by 
the settlement of about thirteen thousand French Protestants, who 
abandoned their native country to avoid the persecution of Louis 
XIY. Long-acre, Seven-dials, Soho, and Spitalfields, were in a 
manner planted by them ; their avocations were chiefly ornamental 
jewellery and silk- weaving. 



BEIGN OF WILLIAM IIL 

PEOM 1689 TO 1702—13 ybaks, 23 days. 
BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 

James, on his retirement to France, having warmly interested 
Louis XIY. in his cause, lost no time in collecting an army and 
landing in Ireland, which stiU owned his authority, fifom whence 
he hoped, being reinforced by the Catholics, to make a descent on 
England to recover his lost crown ; but he soon found the task 
more difficult than he contemplated. The siege of Londonderry 
being raised by General Kirke, James was not long afterwards 
met by King William in person, on the banks of theBoyne, where 
on the 1st July, 1690, was fought the famous battle which extin- 
guished the hopes of the craven-hearted adventurer, who was 
again obliged to seek ignominious security in France. The hostUe 
armies had been dravi'ing gradually nearer to each other until on 
the 29th of June, when James crossed the river Boyne, and took 
up his position on the right bank. William was so near at hand, 
that on the 30th he too reached the river at the same point, and 
prepared for battle. The armies were very large ; Wilham's con- 
sisted of 36,000 English, French, Dutch, and Banes ; James's of 
27,000 French and Irish, independent of a body of troops who held 
Drogheda for him on his right, so as to command tiie road to 
Dublin. The commanders included brave and eminent men on 
both sides ; William had with him the Duke of Schomberg and 
his son. Count Schomberg, Generals Ginkel^ Dq\x<^^& ^tl^\sj£^c.vs.>, 
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whilst for James fought the Dukes of Tyrcoxmell and Berwick^ 
Generals Hamilton and Saarsfield, the O^unt Lauzun, and other 
able French officers ; but then there was William, a host in him- 
self, whilst as far as James's military abilities or courage were 
concerned his troops would have been as well, if not better, with- 
out him than with him. An accident, however, had nearly 
wrought an overwhelming counterbalance in James's favour ; as 
William, on the night of nis arrival on the Boyne, rode up and 
down with his staff to examine the enemy's position, and judge 
how he might best attack them, two field-pieces were brought to 
bear upon his party, and fired with such precision, that a man 
and two horses were killed by the first shot, very near to Wil-* 
liam's side. A second shot followed, which grazed the bank of 
the river, then bounded along en rU/u>chet, as military men say, 
imtil it passed right across the king's shoidder, and tore away 
some little fiesh. Lord Coningsby , riding up immediately, clapped 
his handkerchief to the wound, but William said he heeded it not, 
that the ball should have come nearer to do him harm ; and then, 
after the wound was dressed, proceeded with his employment, con- 
tinuing on horseback nearly tne whole of the day. But James's 
soldiers, seeing the confusion produced among the party, fired on, 
jimiped at once to the conclusion that William was kUled, and 
sent off expresses to that effect to Dublin, to Paris, and to all the 
other capitals of Europe. Towards night William called his of- 
ficers together, not exactly to ask their opinion, but rather to tell 
them that he had determined he would pass the river on the 
morrow. Immediately all preparations were made ; the men 
were to wear in their hats green boughs or sprigs, to distinguish 
them from the French and Irish, who wore pieces of white paper 
as cockades. At midnight William rode amidst the light of 
torches through every part of the camp ; when day broke, in all 
the splendour of one of the finest of summer mornings, the troops 
were roused, and by the time the sun was up, the leading divi- 
sions were on the march. Ten thousand horse and foot presently 
moved towards the fords below Slane, and five thousand of James's 
army advanced to dispute their passage. The contest was sharp, 
but short and decisive ; James s ofiicer, Sir Neale O'Neill, fell 
dead at the head of his regiment at the first charge, and his op- 

Eonent, General Douglas, was soon firmly posted on the opposite 
ank ; and now there opened a still more portentous attack from 
the centre of William's position. Amidst a general movement of 
Enniskillen infantry, regiments of French Huguenots, and of 
large bodies of cavalry, a dense mass of Dutch blue guards were 
in particular seen to advance, their drums beating a march, till 
they reached the water's edge, when they dashed eight or ten 
abreast into the river, and crossed towards the centre of James's 
army, which was partly covered by ditches and breastworks and 
partly hidden by intervening heights. A tremendous fire was opened 
upon the guards as they reached the middle of the river, but they 
moved on, reached the opposite bank, and dislodged their enemies. 
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TliG Huguenots and Enniskilleners crossed a little lower do^Nm, 
whilst the cavalry made way between them and the Dutch guards, 
but the attacks upon them were so fierce that the Hu^enots were 
broken, and lost their commander, and some of the horse driven 
back. Schomberg here started forward, passed the river, placed 
himself at the head of the Huguenots, and, pointing to the French 
Catholics in James's army, cried out in words that must have had 
a most stirring effect upon those to whom they were addressed, 
** Come, gentlemen see yoiur persecutors !" but even as he spoke 
a ball passed through his neck, and the veteran was presently 
dead, William now charged in person with the Emiiskillen 
regiment, who now raUied, and redeemed themselves from the dis- 
grace of Uieir momentary retreat ; William, with his sword draMTi, 
though hardly able to carry it through pain and stiffness of his 
wound the day before, directed them and the Dutch guards right 
against the centre of James's army, where, however, no James now 
was ; that prudent monarch was already thinking of the road to 
Dublin, and endeavouring to place himself in a convenient near- 
ness to it ; but his troops fought better for their master than he did 
for himself, and though they were driven back by the over- 
whelming impetus of William's attack, they rallied, and even re- 
pulsed their enemies for a time so vigorously, that the king was in 
great personal danger. But from all quarters the charges grew 
more and more frequent and severe ; a^ain and again the Irish 
and French were compelled to retreat, tm, in a word, it was evi- 
dent the battle was lost, when there was a rapid dispersion of the 
mighty force that promised in the morning to restore James to his 
three kingdoms. The French alone retreated in good order; 
James's precautions for escape were perfectly success^ ; he went 
off imder the protection of (ieneral Saarsfield's regiment of ca- 
valry, and swept along as fast as fear could carry him to Dublin. 
Meajily enough he endeavoured to throw the blame of defeat on 
the brave Irish ; as he reached the castle of Dublin, and Lady 
Tyrconnel advanced to meet him, he said to her, ** Your country- 
nu'Hf l/ie Irishy Madame can run very quick;" the stinging answer 
was, *• Tour Majesty excels them in this as in everything else^ for you 
h<tve won the race.*' This was unpleasant, but James was not to be 
deterred by it from continuing his flight at so rapid a pace that he 
rode to Waterford by the next night, a distance of more thMi a 
hundred miles ; here he had shipping ready, ai^d he at once cm- 
barked for France. As he ascended the side of the vessel the 
wind blew off his hat ; General O' Farrel, to prevent his catching 
cold, put his own hat on the king's head, who seems to have been 
touched by the single act of kinmiess so far as to try to say some- 
thing noticeable on the'occasion, so he observed that ** Ift through 
the fault of the Irish, he had lost a crown, he had gained a hat from them 
in its place,* Old England, voL ii;p, 255. 

* An obelisk of grand proportlonn commemorates the battle, and marks the s\?q1 
where William rccelrod hla wound, and at the prcscut moxckicnX.^ «i\ ^^s^& ^oa£& ^ 
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MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 

Among the different clnns of Highlanders, the most tardy ia Kis 
submission to William was Macdonald of Glencoe. The Eari of 
Breadalbane, the mortal enemy of this chieftain, represented him 
to the court as an incorrigible rebel, a ruffian inuzed to bloodshed 
and rapine, who would never be obedient to the laws of his coun- 
try, nor live peaceably under any sovereign. He observed that he 
paid no regard to the proclamation of the king offering indemnity 
to those who should surrender on a certain day, and proposed that 
he, Ms family, and dependents, should be destroyed by military 
execution. This advice was adopted, and an oitLer, signed and 
countersigned by the king's own hand, was transmitted to the 
Master of Stair, Secretary of Scotland, who gave particular and 
urgent directions to put the inhabitants of Glencoe to the sword, 
charging the officer to take no prisoners, that the example might be 
the more terrible. In the month of February, Captain Camp&U, of 
Glenlyon, marched into the valley of Glencoe mth a company of 
soldiers, on pretence of levying the arrears of land-tax and the 
hearth money. When Macdonald asked whether they came as 
friends, or enemies, he answered as friends, and gave him the most 
solemn pledge that neither he nor his people shoidd sustain the 
least injury. In consequence of this declaration, he and his men 
were received "with the greatest hospitality, and for fifteen days 
they lived with the Glencoe men apparently m the most unreserved 
friendship. At length the fatal period approached. ' Macdonald 
and Campbell having passed the day together, parted about seven 
in the evening, with mutual professions of the warmest affiection. 
The younger Macdonald perceiving the guards doubled, began to 
suspect some treachery, and communicated his suspicion to his 
brother, but neither he nor his father would harbour the least 
doubt about Campbell's sincerity : nevertheless, the two youi^ 
men went forth privately to make further observations. They 
overheard the common soldiers say they liked not the work ; that 
though they would willingly have fought the Macdonalds of the 
Glen fairly in the field, they held it base to murder them in cold 
blood, but that their officers were answerable for the treachery. 
When the youths hasted back to apprise their father of the im- 
pending danger, they saw the house already surrounded : they 
heard the discharge of musquets, and the shrieks of women and 
childi'en, and being destitute of arms, secured their own lives by 
immediate flight. The savage ministers of vengeance had en- 

the battle lire in the memories of the people -who dwell aronnd, and are handed down 
from generation to generation, and not only these particulars alone, hnt all theh^h 
relationships and entire genealogies of the distinguished persons who were engaged 
In it. The Iiish traditions still possess the peculiar precise character of the tra- 
ditions of nations who have no books, and whose memory is therefore the stronge. 
In them everytliing is described with the greatest accuracy, the localities, the 
physiognomies, the speeches, Just as if the people had seen everything themselves. 

Old England^ vol. U.. p. 358. 
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tered the old man's chamber, and shot him through the head. He 
fell down dead in the arms of his wife, who died next day dis« 
tracted by the horror of her husband's fate. The Laird Auching- 
trincken, Macdonald's guest, who had three months before tms 
period submitted to the government, and at this yery time had a 
protection in his pocket, was put to death without question. A 
boy of eight years, who fell at Campbell's feet, imploring mercy, 
was stabbed to the heart by one Drummond, a subaltern officer. 
Eight and thirty suffered in this manner, the greatest part of whom 
were surprised in their beds. The design was to butcher all the 
males under seventy that lived in the vaUey ; but some of the de- 
tachments did not arrive soon enough to secure the passes, so that 
one hundred and sixty escaped. 

Campbell having perpetrated this brutal massacre, ordered all 
the houses to be burned, made a prey of the cattle and effects that 
were found in the valley, and left the helpless women and chil- 
dren, whose fathers he had murdered, without covering, food, or 
shelter, in the midst of the snow that covered the whole face of 
the country ; at the distance of six long miles from an inhabited 
place, distracted with grief and horror, surrounded with the shades 
of night, shivering wi& cold, and appalled with the apprehension 
of death from the assassins of their friends and kinsmen, they 
could not endure such a complication of calamities, but generally 
perished in the waste before they could receive the least comfort 
or assistance. Such was the Massacre of Glencoe, which fixes an 
indelible blot on the character of King William.* Bumet, 

DEATH OF WILLIAM III. 

Though his constitution was exhausted, his death seems to have 
been a httle accelerated by an accident. Biding to Hampton-court 
&om Kensington his horse feU under him, and he hmiself was 
thrown upon the ground with such violence, as produced a frac- 
ture in his collar bone. On the fourth day of March he was so 
far recovered from his lameness, that he took several turns in the 
gallery at Kensington ; but sitting down on a couch, where he fell 
asleep, he was seized with a shivering, which terminated in a fever 
and diarrhoea. Finding his end approaching, a commission was 
granted for passing the malt- tax bill and the act of abjuration ; but 
being then too weak to write his name, he, in the presence of the 

* Olenlyon's niece was married to one of GIencoo*s sons, and great friendship ex- 
isted between the families. On the evening of the night of the massacre, Glenlyun 
was at his nephew's house pla3ing canls, and an appointment was made for thea 
all to dine at old Glcncoe's the next day : that verg night the massacre beg>in. 

Judge Talfourd, in liis noble tragedy of ** Glencoe,*' thus terribly expresses the 
popular execration with which the fiend-like deed of Glenlyon is invested * • 



' Glenlyon, 



I pray you may have life stretch'd out beyond 
The common span of mortals, to endure 
The curse of Glencoe cleaving to your souVJ* 
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lord-keeper and the clerks of parliament, applied a stamp pre- 
pared for the purpose. The Earl of Albemarle arriving from 
Holland, conferred Tvath him in private on the posture of affidrs 
abroad ; but he received his information with great coldness, and 
said " Je tire vers ma Jin — ^I draw towards my end/* In the eveaiBg 
he thanked Dr. Bidloo for his care and tenderness, saying — "1 
know that you and the other learned physicians have done all that 
your art can do for my relief ; but finding all means ineffectual, I 
submit." He received spiritual consolation from. Archbi^op 
Tennison, and Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury; at five o'clock on Sun- 
day morning he desired the sacrament, and went through the 
ceremony with a great appearance of seriousness, but coijld not 
express himself. Between seven and eight o'clock ke began to 
rattle in his throat, when the commendatory prayer was said foi 
him ; and as it ended he expired in the arms of Mr. Sewell, one of 
the pages of the back-stairs, in the fifty- second year of his age. 
The lords Lexington and Scarborough, who were in waiting, no 
sooner perceived the king was dead than they ordered Rozrjat to 
untie from his left arm a black ribbon, to which was affixed a ring 
containing some hair of the late Queen Mary, which he had worn as 
a token of regard to her memory. The body being opened and 
embalmed, lay in state for some time at Kensington, and on the 12th 
April was deposited in a vault of Henry's chapel in Westminster- 
abbey. Kinffg of England, p, 181. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He was of middle stature, a thin body, and by reason of an im- 
mature birth of a delicate constitution, being subject from, his in- 
fancy to a cough and asthma. He had an aquiline nose, a high 
forehead, sparkling eyes, and a grave solemn aspect. In courage, 
fortitude, and equanimity, he rivalled the most eminent wairriors 
of antiquity ; and his natural sagacity made amends for the defects 
of his education. He was temperate, just, religious, and a 
stranger to violent transports of passion, a good man, and 
an illustrious sovereign, and will ever hold a ^ace among the 
greatest princes recorded in the annals of time. Speitcir, p, 644. 

CHRONICLE. 

1689, April 11. William and Mary crowned at Westminster. 
December 16. The Bill of Rights passed.* 1690, July 1. Tlie 
Battle of the Boyne. 1691, October 3. Treatyof Limerick. 1692, 
May 19. Victory of La Hogue. July 24. The Battle of Stein- 
hurk. 1693, July 12. The Battle of Landen. A new charter 

• The most important articles in the Declaration of Rights are the following :— 
The king cannot suspend the laws, or their execution — ^he cannot levy money with- 
out consent of parliament — tne subjects have right to petition tlic crown — a stand- 
ing nriTiy cannot be kept in time of peace but by consent of parliament — elections 
most be free, and parliaments frequently assembled, &c. So. 

RaifmondCs Metrical ChronkleSt P' 168. 
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granted to the East India Company. 1694, December 28. Queen 
Mary died. 1698. A fire at Whitehall destroyed the whole 
building with the exception of the banqucttin^ house. Chelsea 
Hospitjd, of which Cnarles the Second laid the first stone 
16th Feb., 1682, was partly built during this reign, but was not 
finished until the reign of George II. 



BEIGir OF ANNE. 

moM 1702 TO 1714 — 12 teabs, 4 months, 24 bats. 
THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

John Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough, was second 
son of Sir Winston Churchill, of Wootton-Bassett, in Wiltshire, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Drake, of Ashe, in the parish 
of Masbury, in Deycnshire. He was bom at Ashe, the 24th of 
June, 16^. He was brought young to court, and made page of 
honour to the Duke of York, who, cOscovering his martial disposi- 
tion, procured for him, at the age of sixteen, an ensign's commis- 
sion m the guards. He went nrst to Tangier, and afterwards to 
France, and was soon distinguished by his miUtary genius. When 
the Duke of York came to the crown, he was made lieutenant- 
general, and one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and sent 
ambassador to France, to notify that prince's accession to the 
throne. On the 14th of May, 1685, he was created a peer of 
England, by the title of Baron Churchill, of Sandridge, in Hert- 
fordshire. He contributed greatly by his conduct to defeat the 
insurrection of Monmouth, in the west; but finding James 
wholly intent on introducing popery and despotism, he thought 
lumself freed from all his obligations to that monarch, and joined 
with the Whig and Tory lords to invite the Prince of Orange to 
come over to their assistance. Upon his leaving King James, he 
was declared lieutenant-general by the Prince of Orange, and as 
soon as he ascended the throne he was made gentleman of the 
bed-chamber, and created Earl of Marlborough. 

His great power and influence under Queen Anne arose in part 
from the intrigues of his wife,, Sarah Jennings. This lady was 
daughter of Richard Jennings, of Sandridge, in Hertfordshire, 
Esq., and lady of the bed-chamber to the queen. She is described 
as a woman of little knowledge, but of clear apprehension and 
tiound judgment ; a warm and hearty Mend, violent and sudden in 
her resolutions, and impetuous in her manners. She was not 
much addicted to flattery, nor any mean compliances, and her 
power over the queen appeared rather the result of a high opinion 
her majesty entertained of her judgment, sincerity, and frankness. 
The \'iolence of her temper brought her husband into some serious 
diflicultics, which made Swift remark^ tlxat IKg d\)k& -^^"e* vsv^^N-^^ 
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to her both for his rise and do\vnfall. Pope's character of Atossa 
was designed for her ; when these lines were shown to her grace, 
as if intended for the Duchess of Buckingham, she soon stopped 
the reader, and called aloud, *' I cannot be so imposed upon — ^1 see 
plainly enough for whom they were designed, and abused Pope 
lor the attack, though she afterwards courted his friendship. Ab 
she advanced in years her temper became more irascible. It is 
related, that the duke being sick, and not liking the adyice of his 
physician, she followed hun down stairs, swearing bitterly, and 
made an attempt to pull off his periwig. Like her husband she 
was extremely avaricious. Her rapacity having rendered her un- 
popular, she gave Hooke, the Roman historian, £5,000 to write a 
book m her defence, containing an account of her connexion with 
the queen. She died in 1744, quite worn out with age and 
infiniiitics. 

The great defect of the duke's character was his avarice, and 
some mercenary practices in which he was detected tarnished his 
military glories. In 1711, it was discovered that he had received 
an annual present of iive or six thousand pounds from Sir Solo- 
mon Medina, a Jew, concerned in the contract for furnishing the 
army with bread ; to have been gratified by the queen with ten 
thousand pounds a year, on pretence of procuring intelligence ; 
and to have pocketed a deduction of two and a half per cent, from 
the i)ay of foreign troops maintained by England. It was alleged 
in his justification that these sums were only the ordinary per- 
quisites of office, "which had been received by his predecessors. 
The Commons, however, voted his conduct unwarrantable and 
illegal, and the Attorney- General was directed to prosecute him. 

With the exception of being implicated in these practices, he 
was imdoubtedly the greatest man of his age. He imited in his 
own character, in an eminent degree, all the qualities which form 
a courtier, a soldier, and a statesman. His person was lofty and 
well made ; his features manly, yet beautiful ; his looks gracious 
and open ; his mien great, his parts quick ; his memory faithful 
and exact; his penetration deep; his judgment solid; his courage 
undaunted. He knew the art of living in a court beyond any 
man in it. He caressed all people with a soft and obliging deport- 
ment, and was always ready to do good offices. He was ambiti- 
ous, but free from haughtiness and ostentation. As a soldier, he 
was a man of the strictest honour, cool, vigilant, and indefatiga- 
ble : on the day of battle he gave his orders with all tlie clearness 
and composedness imaginable, leading on his troops without hurry 
or perturbation, and rail) ing those who were disordered without 
abusive reproofe, which damp rather than animate the soldier's 
courage. As a statesman, h-e managed a variety of business, 
cither single or in concert with the prime minister, with great 
dexterity, ease, and sufficiency. In council he was never superci- 
lious or assuming, but could bear contradiction without passion, and 
by cool argumentation bring others over to his own opinion. To 
sum up the character of this great man, King AViUiam said of 
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him, that he had the coolest hend and the warmest lieart of any 
man he ever knew, . 

This upon the whole may be considered rather a favourable 
view of tlie dune's character, and a few more particulars may be 
necessary to enable the reader to form a just estimate of this ex- 
traordinary man. 

Lord Chesterfield, after admitting that his manner was abso- 
lutely irresistible, either by man or woman, says, that he was 
eminently illiterate, wrote bad English, and spelled still worse. 
Dean Swift, to whom he was opposed in politics, and who pursued 
him vdih a terrible satire after his death, says he was as as covet- 
ous as hell, and as ambitious as the prince of it. In one of his 
Examiners fNo. 17) he makes it appear that in various grants on 
account of Woodstock, Blenheim, the Post-office grant, and other 
sources, he had received £540,000 of the public money. Indeed, 
his avarice was insatiable. A few anecdotes mentioned in the 
"Biographia Britannica** will illustrate this trait in his character. 
When he was a boy, the first thing he did was to buy a box to put 
his money in. The Duchess of Cleveland, the favourite mistress of 
Charles II. and the most handsome woman in England, struck by 
his personal appearance, when an ensign in the guards, gave him 
£5,000, with which he had the precaution, to purchase a life 
amiuity. It is related that he long time hesitated to have a pair 
of wet stockings cut off his legs, though the keeping them on en- 
dangered his life. On the eve of a great battle he was heard re- 
proaching his serv-ant for extravagance in lighting four candles, 
when Prince Eugene had come to confer -with him. He is justly 
charged with protracting the war solely to fill his pockets out of 
the plunder of the foreign troops, and other sources of emolu- 
ment. These anecdotes sufficiently illustrate his rapacious dispo- 
sition. He has been accused of forming a plan to betray James II. 
into the hands of William, but Burnet acquits him of this impu- 
tation. Having survived the decay of his mental faculties, he 
died in 1722. aged seventy- three. He left no male issue. 

Kings of England, p, 184. 

THE VICTORIES OF MARLBOROUGH. 

The war of the succession, as it was called, lasted eleven years. 
Its chief.theatre was the Netherlands, and there most of Marlbo- 
rough's victories were gained. On the 13th of August, 1704, was 
fought the great battle of Blenheim, on the banks of the Danube, 
in Germany. The emperor being hard pressed by the French and 
their allies, Marlborough marched to his relief. He was joined by 
the imperial general, Prince Eugene of Savoy ; and their uniteil 
force amounted to about fifty-two thousand men ; while that of 
the enemy, imder the Elector of Bavaria and the French Marshal 
Tallard, counted fifty-six thousand. The battle began at one 
o'clock in the afternoon and lasted till night, when it termina.tQ.<l 
lu the total defeat of the enemy, whose ?oas in VSV\ea^'cVok.^^^s\^^ 

A X 
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drovined in the Danube) and prisoners was forty thousand men. 
Among those taken were Marshal Tallard, and one hundred of hii; 
ofiicers. The k'ss of the allies was four thousand five hundred 
killed, and seven thousand five hundred wounded. For this great 
victory Marlborough received the thanks of the two houses of par- 
liament ; the royal manor of Woodstock waa conferred on him and 
Ills heirs, and the queen gave orders to erect on it, at the expense 
of the crown, a splendid mansion to be named Blenheim Castle. * In 
the campaign of the year 1706, Marlborough was preparing to lay 
9cige to the toi^vni of Namur. The court of France sent orders to 
Marshal Yilleroy to risk a battle in its defence, and on Whit- 
monday, the 23rd of May, he engaged the allies near a irillage 
named Ramillics. The armies on both sides were nearly equal, 
each coimting about sixty thousand men. As at Blenheim, the 
action commenced at one o'clock and lasted till night, and it also 
terminated in the total defeat of the French, who had thirteen 
thousand men killed, wounded, and taken, while the allies 
had only one thousand killed and two thousand fire hundred 
woimded. The next victory of Marlborough was in the campaign 
of 1708. The French army, under one of Louis's grandsons and 
the Duke of Vendome, was beseiging the town of Oudenarde. 
Marlborough marched to its rdief ; me French raised the seige 
at his approach ; but on the 11th of July he brought them to an 
engagement near that town. The coming on of night saved them 
txom a total rout ; but they lost three thousand men killed, and 
seven thousand prisoners ; the total loss of the allies was about 
two thousand men. Marlborough's last victory was in the year 
1709. Afi he and Prince Eugene were preparing to lay seige 
to Mons, the French Marshal Villars, hastened to its relief, 
lie posted his army of nineteen thousand men between two woods, 
near a place named Malplaquet, and secured his can^ with strong 
cntrenclmients. Here, however, he was attacked by the allies on 
the nth of September. The troops were equal in nimiber, but 
the advantage in position was greatly on the side erf the French ; 
the contest was the most obstinate of any that had occurred 
during the war. But the hT)nour of the day, vdth the loss of 
twenty thousand killed and wounded, remained with the allies, 
the French retiring -with a loss of fourteen thousand men. The 
siege and capture of Mons tenninated the campaign. Tliough 
only tlie great battles fought by the Duke of Marlborough are 
here noticed, they by no means alone contribute to his military 
reputation. The siege and capture of Dendermond, Ostend, 
Lisle, Ghent, Mons, and other places are distinguished in the 
annals of war ; and the skill with which he managed to make the 

« This was one of the complctest victories ever obtained by any general. The 
French army was almost entirely destroyed ; of 60,000 men so long victorioin, ttaer« 
never re-assembled more than 20,000 effective. The news of the defeat arrived at 
Vcraailles in the midst of the rejoicings for the birth of a great grandson of lioali 
A'J V. Nobody dared inform the king of so cruel a tnith. Madame de Maintenon 
rras oNlf^ed to tell his mnjosty *• that he wot no longer invtittible. " 
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troops and cabinets of so many different states act in concert are 
worthy of a Hannibal. KeiglUley*s Hhtory of England, p, 303. 

MEN OF NOTE IN ANNE'S REIGN. 

The reign of Queen Anne has been termed the Augustan era of 
English Literature. But the writers of this age are more distin- 
guished by the classical beauties of their composition, than strength 
and originality of genius. If, however, we embrace a larger period, 
from the restoration to the accession (k the Brunswick family, we 
shall find men eminent in every branch of literature and science. 
Dr. Atterbury and Dr. Clarke were distinguished in divinity 
Mr. Whiston, an emin^it mathematician, but of eccentric opinions, 
wrote in defence of Arianism. John Locke shone forth as the 
father of human reason and metaphysical philosophy. His Essay 
on the Human Understanding, by explaining the powers of the 
mind, and exposing the delusions of enthusiasm, has done more 
to deliver mankind from the terrors and miseries of superstition, 
than the works of all other writers put together. Berkeley, after- 
wards Bishop of Cloyne, was also an eminent metaphysician ; but 
his ideal philosophy t though ingenious and unanswerable, not being 
of any practical utility, he cannot be considered to have conferred 
any important service on mankind by his productions. Great 
progress was made in mathematics and astronomy by Wallis, 
Halley, and Flamstead ; and the art of medicine owed some valu- 
able improvements to the writiags and discoveries of Eriend and 
Mead. 

Among the poets of this era are numbered — ^William Congreve, 
celebrated for his comedies, which are not so famous for strength 
of character and power of humour, as for wit, elegance, and regu- 
larity. % Vanbrugh, who wrote with more nature and fire, though 
far less art and precision. Steele, who in his comedies successfully 
engrafted modem characters on the ancient drama. Farquhar, 
who drew his pictures from fancy rather than from nature, and 
whose chief merit consists in the agreeable pertness and vivacity 
of his dialogue. Addison, whose fame as a poet greatly exceeded 
his genius, which was cold and enervate, void of passion, energy, 
and invention ; though in the character of an essayist he yielded 
to none, either in the beauties of style, or the ingenuity of his 
matter. Swift, whose muse seems to have been mere misanthropy ; 
he was a cynic rather than a poet, and his natural dryness and 
sarcastic severity would have been impleasing, had he not qualified 
them by adoptmg the extravagant and licentious humour of 
Lucian and Rabelais. Prior, lively, familiar, and amusing;. Rowe, 
solemn, florid, and declamatory. Pope, the prince of lync poetry ; 
unrivalled in satire, ethics, and polished versification. The agree- 
able Pamel. The wild, the witty, and the whimsical Garth. 
Gay, whose fables may vie with those of La Fontaine, in native 
humour, ease, and sinipUcity ; and whose genius for pastoral wa« 
truly original. Dr. Bentley stood foremost, tsv xfeiSi ^aax <A ^t^^3\ 
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and commentators. Sir Cliristopher Wren raised some noble 
monuments of architecture. The most celebrated political writers 
were Dayenant, Hare, Swift, Steele, Addison, Bolingbroke, and 
Trenchard. Of this class Steele, Swift, and Bolingbroke were 
the most distinguished. Many of the political publications were 
published weekly, and sold for a penny or twopeiice each. Of this 
class were the Examiner^ in which Bolingbroke and Swift were 
the principal writers.* Kings of England^ p, 183. 

DEATH OF ANNE. 
On the 30th July, 1714, the Queen (who had for a long time 

* Mr. Georgre Raymond, in his most elegant and interesting Metrical Chronicles, 
p. 188, tlius reviews the history of English poetry ttoxa its early dawn down to the 
period of Queen Anne :— 

** Robert of Gloucester appears to have been among the very earliest rhymesters; 
he is quoted by Camden, Seldcn, fcc., and lived in the time of Henry II. The flrst 
poet, however, of any considerable fame, was Robert de Langland (Edward III.) 
lie was the author of a satire, called " The Vision <^ Pie>s ike Ploughman.** 
Selden, in his notes on Drayton's ** Foljfolbhn" quotes him with respect. Sir John 
Gower follows (Richard II.), a man of family and learning. Chaucer, **the 
morning star of English poetry," as denominated by Denham, was bom (Edward 
UI.) ; by marriage he is said to have become the brother-in-law of John of Gaunt. 
** The Canterbury Take" form his chief production. John Lidgate, the monk of 
Bury, was of the same period. Then follow— Thomas Ocleve, or Okeleafe 
(Henry V.) ; John Harding (Edward IV.) ; Alexander Barclay (Henry VII.); the 
principal work of the latter was a satirical piece, called ** TTto Ship of FooU" ex- 
posing the vices and follies of all degrees of men ; and Robert Fabian (Henry VIII.); 
John Skelton was poet laureate to Henry. He indulged his power of satire un- 
wisely against the great Cardinal Wolsey, and was compelled to secrete himself. 
Another poet, William Roy, appears to have committed the same offence. To him 
succeeds the illustrious Earl of Surrey— illustrious, brave, accomplished I The 
beautlAil Geraldlne, maid of honour to Queen Catherine, first inspired his muse; 
nor was he less brilliant in tlie field of Mars, which the glory he acquired at Flodden 
commemorates. Sir Thomas Wyat, almost equally celel»rated, was of the same 
time, and his style of writing of a similar character. T. Sackville (Lord Buckhorst) 
(Elizat)eth) Introduced allegory and fable, lending greatness to the love of humanity, 
and making power the servant of Justice. Sir Philip Sidney, by assent of Europe, 
was the most perfect gentleman of his day ; but as a poet he is here mentioned 
merely in continuation of the line. Fulk Grevillo (Lord Brook) is next in the de- 
scent of poets, the servant to Queen Elizabeth, councillor to King James, and 
fHend to Sir Philip Sidney. lie was stabbed by his own domestic. Next comes 
Edmund Spencer, overflowing with tenderness and benevolence, reconciling mag- 
nificence and decorum, love and fidelity, and displaying, with Fairfax, anew world 
of oniamcnt, elegance, and taste. Sir Walter Raleigh, 

The admiral, the statesman, and the sage. 
The historian, bard, and censor of the age ; 
A light in all : in some, the leading star : 
The guide in science, and the cliief in war; 
The new world's chart to Europe he nnroU'd, 
And dying, left a record of the old. 

Sir John Harrington and Sir John Davis follow. Davis corrected the luxuriance of 
fable, and enriched the minds of men with knowledge apart from ostentation, and 
learning flrom pedantry (James I.) Donne and Corbet added wit to satire, and re- 
stored the art of making reproof itself agreeable. Carew and WaUer taught pane* 
gyric to be delicate— passion to be courtly— and on the pegasus of fancy fixed the 
curb of good manners. D'Avenant blended address and politeness with the severest 
lessons of temperance and morality ; and the divine Milton reconciled the graces of 
them all, adding a strength and majesty of his own. Such appear to have been 
Jte English poets to the dayi of Drydeu." 
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been in a state of lethargic insensibility, proceeding from continual 
ill-health and uneasiness of mind regarding the dissentions of hei 
ministers) seemed somewhat relieved by medicines, rose from her 
bed about eight o'clock, and walked a little ; after some time, cast- 
ing her eyes on a clock that stood in her chamber, she continued 
to gaze at it for some minutes. One of heir ladies-in-waiting asked 
her what she saw there more than usual ; to which the queen only 
answered by turning her eyes upon her with a dying look. She 
was soon after seized with a fit of apoplexy. She continued all 
night in a state of stupefaction, and expired the following morning, 
1st August, 1714, in the fiftieth year of her age. She was buried 
at Westminster, in the new vaiQt built for Charles II., by the side 
of her husband. Prince George of Denmark. Spencer, p. 060. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

She was of middle size, well proportioned, her hair was of dark 
brown colour, her complexion ruddy ; her features were regular ; 
her countenance was rather roimd than oval, and her aspect mote 
comely than majestic ; her voice was clear and melodious, and her 
presence engaging; her capacity was naturally good, but not 
much cultivated by learning, nor did she exhibit any marks of 
extraordinary genius or personal ambition. She was certaiiily de- 
ficient in that vigour of mind by which a prince ought to presersc 
her independence, and avoid the snares and fetters of sycophants 
and favourites; but whatever her weakness in this particulai* 
might have been, the virtues of her heart were never called in 
question ; she was a pattern of conjugal affection and fidelity, a 
tender mother, a warm friend, an indulgent mistress, a miinificcnt 
patron, a mild and merciful princess, during whose reign no blood 
was shed for treason. She was zealously attached to the Church 
of England, from conviction rather than from prepossession, unaf- 
fectemy pious, just, charitable and compassionate. She felt a 
mother's fondness for her people, by whom she was universally 
beloved with a warmth of affection which even the prejudice of 
party could not abate. In a word, if she was not the greatest, she 
was certainly one of the best and most unblemished sovereigns that 
ever sat upon the throne of il^ngland, and well deserved the expres- 
sive though simple epithet of Good Queen Anne. Smollett, 

CHRONICLE. 

1702, March 8. Anne, Princess of Denmark, liie only surviving 
child of James II. by Anne Hyde, daughter of the Earl of Claren- 
don, the historian, ascended the throne, in the thirty-eighth year 
of her age. 11. The queen, in a speech to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, recommends a union between England and Scotland, ex- 
presses her determination to maintain the Protestant succession, 
and assures them that her "own heart is entirely English." 
15. Earl of Marlborough declared Captain General 01 the Forces. 
April 23. Her Majesty was crowned at "SVnstminfitet, "S^^-n.^lSi. 
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Marlbonmgh returned from Hon«Tid, and receiTed the Uumks cf 
the Lords and Commons for his signal serrices daring the cam- 
paign. 1703. The practice of touching for the king's eril was 
about this period rerixed bj the queen. Xor. 26. About mid- 
night began the most terrific storm ever known in England, the 
wmd W.S. W., attended with flashes of lightning ; it uncovered 
the roo£i of manj houses and churches, Uew down the spires of 
sereral steeples and chimneys, tore whole grores of trees up by 
the roots ; the leads of some churches were rolled iq> like scrolls 
of parchment, and sereral Tessds and barges sunk in the Thames; 
but the royal nary sustained the greatest damage, being just re- 
turned from the Straits : four third-rates, one second-rate, four 
fourth-rates, and many others of less force, were cast away upcm 
the coast of En^and, and above Jifleem tkommd feamen lo$/, besides 
those that were cast away in merchant ships. The loss that Lon- 
don alone sustained was computed at one million sterling, and the 
city of Bristol lost to the amount of two hundred thousand pounds ; 
among the persons drowned was Rear-Admiral Beaumont. 
Dec. 6. A proclamation for a fast, on account of the great storm. 
1704, Feb. 7. Qubex Ajote's Bouxtt. The queen sent a mes- 
sage to the Ck>mmons, desiring that the revenue of the first- 
frmts and tenths might be settled for augmenting the mainte- 
nance of the poor clergy, and a bill was brought in for render- 
ing her majesty's intentions in that matter effectual. July 21 — 24. 
The siege and capture of Gibraltar. Aug. 13. The Battle of 
Blexheim. 1706, May 12. The victory of Ramillies. March 6. 
Uifiox wiTU Scotland, The articles of union were twenty- 
five; the first was that on 1st May, 1707, and for ever after, 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland shall be united into one 
kingdom, by the name of Great Britain. 1708, July 11. 
Battle of Oudcnardc. Oct. 23. Prince George of Denmark died 
of asthma, at Kensington, and was privately interred at West- 
minster ; he was in his fifty-fifth year, and had been twenty-five 
years married to the queen. 1709, April 22. Mr. Steele pub- 
lishes the first nimiber of " TheTatler ; though crude in its plan, 
and containing some of the ordinary information of a newspaper, 
it was the foundation of that popular mode of instruction, by peri- 
odical essays, which gave a distinct tone to British manners and 
sentiment. Sept. 11. The Battle of Malplaquet. 1713. The 
Treaty op Utrecht signed with France, by the ministers of 
CJreat Britain, Savoy, Prussia, Portugal, and the States General ; 
by this celebrated treaty the Protestant succession in England was 
rocognised, the separation of the crowns of Spain and France se- 
cured, the harbour of Dunkirk demolished, Acadia, Hudson's 
Bay, Newfoundland, and St. Christopher's ceded to the English, 
Naples, Milan, and the Spanish Netherlands yielded to the em- 
peror, Sicily was severed from Naples and transferred to the Diike 
of Savoy with the regal title, and the Dutch obtained Naraur, 
Charleroi, and other strong places for a barrier. May 6. Peace 
jo-oclnimed. Aug. 1. The queen died. 
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BEIGir OF GEOEGE I. 

FROM 1714 TO 1727 — 12 teahs, 10 months, 10 da.ys. 
THE MARK REBELLION. 

This memorable attempt to overthrow the government, and esta- 
blish the pretender, was projected by the Earl of Mar in the year 
1716, the rebels being led by the earl in person. On the same day 
that the insurgents surrendered at Preston was fought the battle of 
Diunblaine, between the Duke of Argyle and the Earl of Mar. 
On the I2th day of the month Argyle passed the Forth at Airling, 
and encamped with his left at Dumblaine, and his right towards 
McrifEmoor. The Earl of Mar advanced within two miles of his 
camp, and remained till day-break in order of battle, his army 
consisting of nine thousand effective men, cavaliy as well as in- 
fantry. In the morning the duke drew up his fcrces, which did 
not exceed three thousand five hundred men, on the heights to the 
nordi-east of Dumblaine ; but he was out-flanked both on the 
right and left. The clans that formed part of the right and centre 
of the enemy, with Glengary and Clonronald at their head, 
charged the left of the king s army sword in hand, with such im- 
petuosity, that in seven minutes both horse and foot were totally 
routed with great slaughter. In the mean time the Duke of 
Argyle, who commanded in person on the right, attacked the left 
of the enemy at the head of Stairs* and Evans's dragoons, and 
drove them two miles before him, as far as the water of AUon ; 
yet in that space they wheeled about, and attempted to rally ten 
times, so that he was obliged to press them hard that they might 
not recover from their confosion. The Duke of Argyle, returning 
from the pursuit, joined Brigadier Wightman, who had taken pos- 
session of some enclosures and mud walls, in expectation of being 
attacked. In this posture both armies fronted each other till 
the evening, when the duke drew off towards Dumblaine, and the 
rebels retired to Ardoch mthout mutual molestation. Next day 
the duke, marching back to the field of battle, carried off the 
wounded with four pieces of cannon left by the enemy, and re- 
treated to Stirling. Few prisoners were taken on either side ; the 
number of slain might be about five hundred of each army, and 
both generals claimed the victory. 

After this undecisive battle the rebels dispersed, and the rebel- 
lion was entirely subdued. Seven of the rebel lords were im- 
peached by the Commons at the bar of the house of lords, and 
sentenced to be beheaded. The Countess of Nithisdale and Lady 
Naime threw themselves at the king's feet &s he passed through 
the apartments of the palace, and implored his mercy in behalf 
of their husbands; but their teai*s and entreaties produced no 
effect. The coimcil resolved that the sentence should be exe- 
cuted, and orders were given for that purpose to the lieutenant. q< 
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tlie Tower, and the sheriffs of London and Middlesex. Dcrwent- 
water and Kenmuir were beheaded on the 24th of February ; the 
others were respited to the 7th of March. Nithisdale made his 
escape in woman's apparel, furnished and conveyed to him by 
his own mother. The conduct of the two unfortunate lords ex- 
cited a very general sympathy, and their execution tended to in 
croasd the general spirit of disaffection to the goyemment. Der- 
wcntwater was an amiable youth, brftye, open, generous, hospitable, 
and Imnane; his fate drew tears from the Spectators, aiftl was a 
great misfortune to the country where he lived. He g^ve bread 
to multitudes of people whom he employed on his estates; the 
poor, the widow, and the orphan rejoiced in his bounty. Ken- 
muir was a virtuous nobleman, calm, senable, resolute, and re- 
ngned. Both adhered to their political principles. 

Kin^s ofEnglcmd^p, 196. 

SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 

The scheme was first projected by Sir John Bhmt, who bad 
been bred a scrivener and was possessed of all the cunning, bold- 
ness, and plausibility requisite for such an undertaking. He 
communicated his plan to Mr. Aislabie, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as well ns to one of the Secretaries of State. He an- 
swered all their objections, and the project was adopted. The 
pretence for the scheme was to discharge the national debt by re- 
ducing all the fundi into one. An act passed for this purpose. 
At first the South Sea Stock did not rise according to the cxpec- 
tation of the projector. To remedy this Blunt caused a report to 
be circulated that Gibraltar and Port-Mahon would be exchanged 
for some places in Peru, by which means the English trade to the 
South Sea would be protected and enlarged. This rumour, dif- 
fused by his emissaries, acted like a conts^ion. Li five days the 
directors opened their books for a subscription of one million, at 
the rate of three hundred po\mds for every hundred pounds capi- 
tal. Persons of all ranks crowded to the house in such a manner, 
that the first subscription exceeded two millions of original stock. 
In a few days the stock advanced to three hundred and forty 
pounds ; and the subscriptions were sold for double the price of 
the first payment. "Without detailing the various scandalous arti- 
fices to enhance the price of stock, and decoy the unwary, we 
shall only observe that, by the promise of prodigious dividends, 
and other infamous arts, the stock was raised to one thousand, 
and the whole nation infected with the spirit of stock-jobbing to 
an astonishing degree. All distinctions of party, religion, sex, 
character, and circumstances, were swallowed up in this imiversal 
concern, or in some such pecuniary project. Exchange- alley was 
fiUed with a sti'ange concourse of statesmen and clergymen, 
churchmen and dissenters, whigs and tories, physicians, lawyers, 
tradesmen, and a multitude of women of all ranks and degrees. 
AU other professions and employments were utterly neglected. 
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«nd the people's attention engrossed by this and other chimerical 
schemes, which were knoAVTi by the denomination of bubbles. 
New companies started up every day under the countenance of the 
prince and nobility. The Piince of Wales was constituted governor 
of the Welsh Copper Company ; the Duke of Chandos appeared 
at the head of the York buildings ; the Duke of Bridgewater 
formed a third for building houses in London and Westminster 
About a hundred such schemes were projected and put in execu* 
tion, to the ruin of many thousands. TTie nation was so intoxi- 
cated with the spirit of adventure, that people became a prey to 
the grossest delusions. An obscure projector, pretending to have 
formed a very advantageous scheme, which, however, he did not 
explain, published proposals for a subscription, in which he pro- 
mised that in one month the particulars of his projects should be 
disclosed. In the mean time he declared that every person pay* 
ing two giuneas should be entitled to a subscription of £100, 
which would produce that sum yearly. In one forenoon this ad- 
venturer received a thousand of these subscriptions, amounting 
to two thousand guineas, and in the evening left the kingdom. 

The infatuation prevailed till the eighui day of September, 
when the stock began to fall. Then some of the adventurers 
began to awake from their delirium. The number of sellers daily 
increased. On the twenty-ninth day in the month the stock had 
sunk to one hundred and fifty ; several eminent goldsmiths and 
bankers, who had lent great sums upon it, were obliged to stop 
payment and abscond. The ebb of uiis portentuous tide was so 
violent that it bore down every thing in its way, and an infinite 
number of families overwhelmed with ruin. Public credit sus- 
tained a terrible shock, the nation was thrown into a dangerous 
ferment, and nothing heard but the ravings of grief, disappoint- 
ment, and despair.* Smollett's Continu, v «., ja. 402. 

DEAIH OF GEORGE I. 

The king not having visited his German dominions for (wo 
years, declared in coimcil his intention of proceeding there. Ho 

* A secret committee was appointed by the Honso of Commons to discover the 
parties implicated In this nefarious trausadion. On the first report of the com- 
mittee they informed the house that they had already discovered a train of tho 
deepest villainy and fVaud that hell ever contrived to ruin a nation, and the mean- 
while tliey recommended the seizure of the persons of some of the principal offlcera 
and directors of the South Sea Company, as well as their papers. An order was 
made to secure the boolcs and papers of Knight, Surman, and Turner. The per- 
sons of Sir John Blunt, Sir Gkorge Caswell. Sir John Lambert, Sir John Fellows* 
and Mr. Qrigsby, were talcen Into custody. Five members we.re expelled the He use 
and apprehended. Mr. Aislabic resigned his employment of Chancellor of £xche> 
quer, and Lord of the Treasury, and orders were given to remove all directors of the 
South Sea Company from the places they possessed under government. The direc> 
tors were then ordered to deliver In inventories of their estates, which, after de- 
ducting a certain sum for each, according to his clrcumstatices and conduct, wert 
oonflscated for the benefit of the su/rerers by the Soutli Sea scheme. Tho value of 
their estates given In upon oath amounted to about £^,014,000, of which £334.000 
iru left to the proprietors. 
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landed at Vaert, in Holland, on the 7th June, 1727, and went from 
thence to Utrecht, by land, being attended by the Dutch guards 
through the territories of the States. He arrived at Delder, on 
Friday, the 9th inst., about eleven o'clock at night, to all appear^ 
ance in perfect health. He ate his supper, and, among other things, 
part of a melon (some say an orange). Setting out about three 
the next morning, he had not travelled two hours before he felt 
some griping pains, and being come to Linden, where his dinner 
was pro^-ided, could cat noming. He was let blood, and such 
remedies as were proper given him. Being desirous to reach 
Hanover, he bid his people drive on with all speed ; and falling 
into a lethargic paralysis, he said to a gentleman in the carriage, 
" c'est fait de mot" — it is all over with me. At ten at night ne 
arrived at the palace of his brother, the Duke of York, at Osna- 
burg ; but his lethargy increasing, he expired about midnight, on 
the 11th June, 1727, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. He was 
buiied at Hanover. Kings o/Enffland, p. 189. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

George I. was plain and simple in his person and address ; 
grave and composed in his deportment, though easy, familiar, and 
facetious in his hours of relaxation. Before he ascended the 
throne of Great Britain he had acquired the character of a cir- 
cumspect general, a just and merciful prince, a wise politician, 
who perfectly understood and steadily pursued his own interest. 
With these qualities it cannot be doubted that he came to England 
extremely well disposed to govern his subjects according to the 
maxims of the constitution, and the genius of the people ; and if 
ever he seemed to deviate from these principles, we may take it 
for granted that he was misled by the venal suggestions of a 
ministry, whose power and influence were founded on corruption. 

Smollcttf vol, «., p, 459. 

CHRONICLE. 

1714, August 1. George I., Duke of Brunswick, Lunenburg, 
and Elector of Hanover (son of Sophia, grand- daughter of James 
I.), succeeded to the crown on the demise of Queen Anne, by 
virtue of acts of parliament for securing the Protestant sueoes- 
sion ; he was at the time in his 65th year. Oct. 20. King Q-eorge 
crowned at Westminster. 1715, Sept. 1. Louis XTV. died in the 
77th year of his age. Sept. 3. The Earl of Mar assembled his 
forces at Aboyne, in Aberdeenshire, proclaiming the pretender by 
the name of James YIII. Nov. 13. Battle of Dumblaine. Dec. 
25. The Pretender landed at Peterhead, near Aberdeen. 1716, 
Jan. 1. Mr. Wycherley, the dramatic poet, died, aged 81. 
Jan. 4. The Pretender arrived at Glamis, and the next morning 
made his entrance into Dundee. Feb. 24. The Earl of Derwent- 
water and Viscount Kenmure executed on Tower H ill. 1719, 
June 17. Addison died. 1721, August. In the beginning of 
th/s month the experiment of inoculatms^ or as it was first called 
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" engrafting," for the small pox was tried on several condemned 
ciiminals with success. It was introduced from Constantinople 
by the celebrated Lady Wortley Montague, who, it appears from 
her " Letters,** had her own son inoculated in that capital, 
3klay 23, 1718. Sept. 1. Mathew Prior, the distingiiished poet, 
died. 1722, June 16. The great Duke of Marlborough died, aged 
73. 1723, Feb. 25. Sir Christopher Wren died, in the 91st year of 
his age. 1727. Sir Isaac Newton died in the eighty- 
fifth YEAB. op his age. 10th JTime. Tlie king died. London, 
was greatly enlarged during this reign, almost all the streets 
north of Oxford-street, as far as it at that time extended ; namely, 
to Marylebone, being then in progress, as also Berkeley-square. 
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FROM 1727 TO 1760 — 33 years, 4 months, 14 days. 
LANDING OF CHARLES EDWARD. 

The hopes of the Jacobites having sained strength from the dis- 
aster oi Fontenoy, it was determined, while the country was still 
smarting under the disj^ace of defeat, to make a bold push to 
re-instate the Stuarts. The old pretender, the *' Cavalier, as he 
was called, being considered, from his age and infirmities, inca- 
pable of leading the expedition in person, the command was en- 
trusted to his son, the Prince Charles Edward, then in his twenty- 
sixth year. Undismayed by the dangers of the attempt, and in 
opposition to the urgent enlareatics of the more cautious and wise 
partizans of his house, who pointed out the rashness and folly of 
the enterprise, he crossed the sea, and landed, with a very small 
escort, on the main land of Scotland, in Borrodaile, in Inverness- 
shire, on the 25th of July, 1746, where he was joined by a few 
influential chiefs ; but the main bqdy of the clans kept aloof, which, 
even at that early stage of his unfortunate career, struck lus heart 
with fears of his success. Still he prudently endeavoured to shake 
ofif the dark foreboding, and strenuously applied himself to gain 
popularity, a task for which he was pre-eminently qualified by his 
accomplishments, handsome person, and insinuating address. He 
adopted the Highland costume, learnt familiar sentences in Gaelic, 
which he addressed to the wild clansmen while sharing their 
athletic si)orts, in all of which he was a proficient, till, at lengtli, 
so complete was the hold he had gained on their afiection, that 
"Bonnie Prince Charlie" became their idol, and the righting his 
cause the sole object of their lives. Indeed, so great was liis 
power of persuasion, that many of the chiefs, who at first were but 
CQldly inclined towards him, fascinated by the brilliancy of his 
conversation, his courtly maimers, and euex%<eX\t tc^-^^eikSi \ft '^'^a 
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loyalty and good feeling, left his presence the wannest and motrt 
devoted of hia supporters.* Kings of England^ p, 210, 

RAISING THE STANDARD. 

Tlie memorable ceremony of " raising the standard," accom- 
panied by the gathering of the clans, took place on the 19th of 
August, 1745, in the vale of Glcnfinnan, situated about forty 
miles south west of Fort Augustus. The spot was a romantic 
and desolate one, being a narrow and sequestered valley, 
overhung on each side by high and craggy moimtains, between 
which the small river Finnan pursued its quiet course towards 
the sea. To this spot Charles, having disembarked at the further 
extremity of Loch Shiel, proceeded under the escort of two com- 
panies 01 the Macdonalds. He had anticipated, it is said, be- 
holding the valley alive with armed men, and with floating tar- 
tans ; but when he entered the desolate ravine it extended before 
him in its accustomed stillness and solitude, and, for the first 
time since he had quitted France, the adventurer appears to have 
felt himself thoroughly dispirited and forlorn. Having entered 
one of the rude huts of the friendly inhabitants of the valley, 
the prince was condemned to endure two long hours of feverish 
suspense. At length, however, the scene changed. Suddenly 
the thrilling sounds of the pibroch were heard m the distance, 
and presently a body of 700 Highlanders were seen rapidly de- 
scending the mountain paths. As the latter caught a glunpse of 
the prince and his followers, the air resounded with their enthu- 

* His triumph over the scruples of the gallant Lochlel may be dted as an 
example of his extraordinary power oyer the human heart. On his road to Dorro- 
diille to expostulate with the prince, and point out to him the hopelessness of the 
nndertalcing, the chieftain stopped to pay a passing visit to his brother Cameron, of 
Fassefern. The younger brother, but too well aware of the ardent temperament of 
Lochicl's character, strongly urged him on no account to expose himself to the 
fascinations of a personal interview with the young prince, but by im means to 
communicate his arguments by letter. **I know you,** said Fassefero, ** better 
than you know yourself; if this prince once sets eyes upon yoa ho will make you 
do whatever he pleases." Lochiel, however, persisted in his original intention ot 
waiting on the prince in person ; and the result of their interview was exactly 
such as had been anticipated by Fassefem. For a considerable time, indeed, 
Lochiel stood firm against the entreaties and arguments of Charles, till the latter, 
in a moment of great excitement, and by the exercise of that hi4)py comUnation 
of lansrua^e and manner, that irreslstable appeal to the generous flMlings ot his 
listeners, which had already scattered to the winds the pre-determined caution and 
circumspection of more than one of his present followers, at length decided the fate 
of Lochiel. " In a few days," he said, " with the few fMends I have, I will raise the 
royal standai-d, and proclaim to the people of Britain that Charles Stuart is come 
over to claim the crown of his ancestors— to win it or perish in the attempt. 
Lochiel, who my father has often toid me was our firmest fHend, may stay at home, 
and learn from the newspapers the fate of his prince.'* ** No,'* said Lochiel, who 
cauglit the enthusiasm of the moment ; " I will share the fate of my prince, and so 
ghall every man over whom nature or fortune has given me power.'* On the result 
of tills important conference depended, according to Home, the great question of 
peace or war ; for had Lochiel remained firm in his determination to resist the 
prince's eloquence, it was the general opinion in the highlands that no other chieP 
tain would have Joined the standard of the adventurer, and that the spar^ of 
KbelUott m\at i!aeyJtaHy havo been extli\sulslvcd In the north. 
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siastic shouts, and louder and more joyous rose the heart-stiiTing 
notes of their national music. Well, indeed, might Charles have 
been proud of the band of few but daring and devoted followers 
by whom he was now surrounded ; and grateful also might he 
well be for their ardent and disinterested attachment. He had 
come among them an exile and a proscribed man ; and he, who 
but a short time since, had been doomed to encounter but the 
cold looks and unmeaning professions of luke-warm Mends and 
calculating politicians in the glittering saloons of Paris, now foimd 
himself enabled, as if by the wand oi the magician, to people the 
wild valleys of the north with spirits as brave and devoted as 
ever fought on behalf of the wildest dreams of freedom, or in the 
cause of legitimate right. Perhaps, indeed, in no coimtry, and 
in no age — not excepting even the glorious struggles for freedom 
which have rendered illustrious the wild fastnesses of the Tyi'ol, 
nor the contests on behalf of legitimate right which inflamed the 
inhabitants of La Vendee — was there ever exhibited such ro- 
mantic devotedness, such a thorough abandonment of selfish 
views and interests, as that which prompted the rising of the hardy 
Highlanders of 1745, in the cause of the exiled and unfortunate 
Stuarts. That among the Highland chieftains there were a few 
individuals who joined the standard of the Stuarts solely from 
motives of self interest, and who played the desperate game of 
throwing for a coronet or a coffin, there unfortunately can be but 
little question. But such were far from being the motives 
which actuated the majority of those unfortunate gentlemen 
w^ho now hastened to join the standard of Charles Edward. 
Generally speaking this gallant body was comprised of indivi- 
duals whose feelings of pure and devotional loyalty partook but 
too closely of the character of romance ; who generously dis- 
carded every dictate prompted by self-interest in supporting what 
they sincerely believed to be the cause of religion and of right ; 
who conscientiously regarded the reigning sovereign in the light 
of an alien and an usurper ; and who hastened as to a bridal, to 
greet the young representative of their ancient and legitimate 
kings. "The Scots," says Lord Mahon, "have often been re- 
proached with a spirit of sordid gain. The truth is merely — and 
should it not be a matter of praise ? — that by their intelligence, 
their industry, their superior education, they will always, in 
whatever coimtry, be singled out for employment, and rise high 
in the social scale. But when a contest lies between selfish se- 
curity or advancement on one side,| and generous impulse or deep- 
rooted con^-iction on the other; when danger and conscience 
beckon onward, and prudence alone calls back ; let history de- 
clare whether in any age or in any cause, as followers of Knox or 
of Montrose, as Cameronians or as Jacobites, the men — aye, and 
the women — of Scotland have quailed from any degree oi sacri- 
fice and suffering ! The very fact that Charles came helpless ob- 
tained him ; the help of many. They believed him their rightful 
prince, and the more destitute that ■pru\eft,\Xvfcxcisyt^^^'^^^^ 

BB 
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bound in loyalty to aid him. Foreign forces which would haTe 
diminished the danger, would also have diminished the duty, and 
placed him in the light of a hostile invader rather than of a native 
sovereign. Moreover, Charles was now in the very centre of those 
tribes which ever since they were trained by Montrose — such is 
the stamp that great spirits can imprint upon posterity ! — ^had con- 
tinued finn and devoted adherents to the house of Stuart. True 
it is, at this distance of time, that we may well congratulate our- 
selves that the reigning dynasty was not destroyed, and that the 
doubtful experiment of restoring the legitimate line, and trusting 
anew to the tender mercies of the ill-advised and ill-£Btted Stuarts, 
was not carried into effect. But not the less should we admire 
the affectionate devotion of those brave men whose zeal, though 
it was mistaken, was not the less admirable ; who, it must be re- 
membered, acknowledged not the supremacy of the German so- 
vereigns of England ; and who now came forward to hazard their 
Uves and fortunes in a cause which they religiously belieyed to be 
that of duty, of legitimacy, and of right. 

Hie site which was fixed upon for the '* raising of the standard" 
was a small mound in the centre of the sequestered valley of Qlen- 
finnan, where a monument bearing a Latin inscription still points 
out the memorable spot. The banner, which was of red silk, 
with a white space in the centre, on which was inscribed the 
famous motto, ** Tandem Triumphans,** was unfurled with great 
ceremony by the Marquis of Tullibardine, — 

** High-minded Moray \—ike exikd^-fhf dear '** 

who was at this period labouring imder the tortures of disease 
and the infirmities of age, but whose heart continued to beat 
as warmly as ever in the cause which had been the passion of his 
youth, and for which he had already lost a dukedom, with all its 
accompanying advantages of station and of wealth. As the ban- 
ner unfolded itself to the mountain breeze, the air resounded with 
the shouts of the elated Highlanders ; and in the words of a by- 
stander, " the bonnets which were thrown joyously aloft almost 
overclouded the sky." When the noisy and tumultuous enthu- 
siasm oi the clans had a little subsided, Tullibardine, supported, 
on account of his infirmities, by a Highlander on each side oi 
him, read aloud the manifesto of the old Cavalier, in which he 
denoimced the claims of the German, usurper ; exhorted his loyal 
subjects to join the standard of their legitimate sovereign ; and 
finally set forth the grievances which had befallen Great Britain 
imder the new dynasty, and expressed his determination to re- 
dress them by every means in his power, and at the same time to 
respect all existing institutions, rights, and privileges whatever. 
This document was dated at Home, December 23rd, 1743, and 
was signed " James the Eighth." Another paper was then read 
aloud, in which James granted a commission of regency to his 
son. As soon as the reading of this paper was concluded, Charles 
presented himBelf to the admiring Highlanders, and in abri^ bat 
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animated speech, spoke of the satisfaction which he felt on finrling 
himself among the loyal and gallant gentlemen who now sur- 
rounded him. He had come among them, he said, because he 
was satisfied they were prepared to live or die with him ; and for 
his part, ho added, he was resolved to conquer or to perish at their 
head. Having concluded his brief oration, the standard, guarded 
by a body of fifty Camerons, was formally carried back to the 
prince's quarters. Such is a brief description of the famous cere- 
mony of the raising of the standard in the valley of Glenfinnan ; 
a ceremony which, when we call to mind the wild scenes amidst 
which the drama was enacted ; the picturesque garb and remark- 
able character of those who took part in it ; as well as the event- 
ful circumstances and chivalrous exploits to which it was the im- 
mediate prelude — partake rather of the character of a romantic 
tale, than of a dry episode in the pages of real history. 

Memoirs of the Pretender, hy John Hencage Je^sCy vol, i., p, 194. 

The scene has been well described in glowing verse by the 
greatest modem master of fiction and of song : — 

" There Is mist on the mountain, and night on the vale, 
But more dark is the sleep of the sons of the Gael. 
A stranger commanded— it sunk on the land, 
It has frozen each heart, and benumb'd every hand : 

The dirk and the target lie sordid with dust. 
The bloodless claymore is but redden'd with rust ; 
On the hill or the glen if a gun should appear, 
It is only to war with the hcdth-cock or deer. 

The deeds of our sires if our bards would rehearse. 
Let a blush or a blow be the meed of their verse I 
Be mute every string, and be hush'd every tone. 
That shall bid us remember the fame that is flown. 

But the dark hours of night and of slumber are passed. 
The mom on our mountains is dawning at last ; 
Oleiialadalc's peaks are illnm'ned with rays. 
And the streams of Glenfinnan leap bright in the blaze. 

O ! high-minded Moray ! — the exiled — the dear ! 
In the blush of the dawning, the standasd uprcar I 
Wide, wide on the winds of the north let it fly. 
Like the sun's latest flash when the tempest is nigh \ 

Ye sons of the 8 rong, when that da'vvning shall break, 
l^eed the harp of the aged remind you to wake ? 
Th{^t|0awn never beam'd on your forefather's eye. 
But It roused each high cliieftahi to vanquish or die. 

O ! sprung ftx>m tho kings who fai Islay kept state. 
Proud chiefs of clan Ranald, Giengary, and Sleat I 
Combine like three streams from one mount^n of show; 
And resistless in union msh dovm on the foe. 

True son of Sir Even, undaunted Lochiel, 
riace thy targe on thy shoulder and burnish thy steel I 
Kough Keppcch, give breath to thy bugle's XxAA 0weU, 
Till far Ociyarrick resound to the knell 1 

Stem son of Lord Kenneth, high chief of Kintail, 
Let the stag in thy standard bound wild with the gale! 
May the race of clan GiUean, the fearless and free« 
Kcmembcr Glcnlivat, Ilarlaw, aivOi D\xiv&«ft\ 
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r^t the clan of grey Fiiifron. whose offspring has giTsn 
Such Iicroes to earth, and such martyrs to heaven. 
Unite with the race of renown'd Itorri More, 
To launch the long galley, and stretch to the oar 1 

now Mac-Shiniei will joy when their chief shall display 
The 3-ew-crested bonnet o'er tresses of grey ! 
How the race of wrong'd Alpine, and murder'd Gleiicoe 
Shall shout for revenge when they pour on the foe ! 

Ye sons of brown Derm id, who slew the wild boar, 
liesume the pure faith of the great Caliain>Moro ! 
Id ac-Kell of the Islands, and Moy, of the lake. 
For honour, forfl-eedom, fbr vengeance awake ! — 

Awake on your hills on your islands awake. 
Brave sons of tlie mountain, the fYith, and the lake ! 
'Tis the bugle— but not for the chase is the call ; 
'Tis the pibroch's shrill summons — ^but not to the hall. 

'Tis the summons of heroes for conquest or death. 
When the banners arc blazing on mountain and heath; 
They call to the dirk, the claymore, and the targe. 
To the march and the muster, the line and the ehnrgc. 

Be the brand of each chieftain like Fin's in his ire i 
May the blood through his veins flow like currents of fire ! 
Burst the base foreign yoke, as your sires did of yore. 
Or die like your sires, and endure it no more !" 

Flora Macivor's Song, Waverlq/j vol. i.,p. 342. 

BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 

This never-to-be-forgotten battle, which struck the death-blow 
to the cause of the Stuarts, was fought on the 16th April, 1746. 
After many gallant charges the Highlanders were overpowered by 
the superior discipline of the king's troops, under the command of 
the Duke of Cumberland, and totally defeated. Twelve hundred 
are said to have been slain or wounded on the field or in the pur- 
suit. The road, as far as Inverness, was strewed with dead bodies; 
and a great number of people, who from motives of curiosity had 
come to see the battle, were sacrificed to the indiscriminating 
vengeance of the victors. Provoked by former disgraces, the 
soldiers were actuated by the most savage thirst for vengeance. 
Not contented with the blood which was profusely shed in the 
heat of action, they traversed the field after the battle, and mas- 
sacred those miserable wretches who lay maimed and expiring. 
Detachments were sent off on all hands to hunt doTO the fugitives, 
and lay waste the country with fire and sword. TThe castles of 
Glengarv and Lochiel were plundered and burned ; every house, 
hut, or habitation, met with the same fate, without distinction. 
All the cattle and provisions were carried off"; the men were either 
shot on the mountains like wild beasts, or put to death in cold 
blood "without form or trial ; the women, after having seen their 
husbands and fathers murdered, were subjected to brutal violence, 
and turned out naked with their children to starve on the barren 
heaths. One whole family was enclosed in a bam and consumed 
to ashes. These ministers of vengeance were so alert in the ex- 
ecution of their ofiice that in a few days there was neither house. 
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cottage, nor beast to be seen in the compass of fifty miles ; all was 
mini silence, and desolation. Continuation o/Hume^ vol, iiu^ p, 183. 

TLIGHT AND SUFFERINGS OF THE PRINCE. 

After the battle the vanquished adventurer rode off the field, 
accompanied by the Duke of Perth, Lord Elcho, and a few horse- 
men ; he crossed the water of Nairn, and retired to the house of a 
gentleman in Anatharic, where he conferred ^vith old Lord Lovat; 
then he dismissed his followers, and wandered about a wretched 
and solitary fugitive Eimong the isles and moimtains for the space 
of five months, during which he underwent such a series of dan- 
gers, hardships, and misery, as no other person ever outlived. His 
adventures strongly resembled those of Charles the Second after 
the fatal battle of Worcester. Exposed to liimger, thirst, and 
weariness, and in continual danger of being apprehended, he was 
obliged to trust his life to the fidelity of fi^ individuals, many of 
whom were in the lowest paths of life. THiey knew that a price 
of thirty thousand pounds was set upon his head ; and that by 
betraying him they should enjoy wealth and affluence ; but they 
detested the thought of obtaining riches on such infamous terms, 
and administered to his necessities with the utmost fidelity, even 
at the hazard of their own destruction. In the course of these 
peregrinations he was more than once henuned in by his ptirsuers, 
in such a manner as seemed to preclude all possibility of escaping ; 
yet he was never abandoned by his hope and recollection ; he 
still found some expedient that saved him &om captivity and 
death ; and through the whole course of his distresses maintained 
the greatest/equanimity and good humour. At length a privateer 
of St. Male, hured by the younger Sheridan and some of his Irish 
adherents, arrived in Lochnonach ; and on the twentieth day of 
September he embarked in the habit which he wore for a dis- 
guise. * Kbiffs of England^ p. 213. 

* Among the different rojal families thrown down by their crimes and imbecility, 
few exhibit a more humiliating spectacle than the house of Stuart ; neither ancient 
nor modern history presents the example of a line of princes so eminently unfortu- 
nate during a succession of ages. The calamities which overwhelmed the Bourbons, 
exemplary as they wore, have been comprised in an exile of twenty-flve yeats ; bat 
from James I. of Scotland, barbarously murdered at Perth, in 1437, down to the 
last of his descendants, with only the two exceptions of James I. of England, and 
Charles II., all the others perished by the executioner, or by violent and premature 
deatli, or in exile maintained by foreign contribution. The Aituro lltb of the pre- 
tender, after his defeat at Culloden, is deplorable in the extreme. The courage and 
fortitude be displayed in England seem to have forsalicn him with a reverse of for- 
time, and the remainder of iiis days were spent in excess and debauchery. Being 
compelled to leave France he retired to Florence, where he was seen by Sir 
l^athaniel Wraxall, in 1779, overwhelmed wl:h inflrmities, the oonsequcxree of his 
Irregular courses. Kings of Englandj p. 3 1 3. 

He died at Rome, on the 30th January', 1?88, of palsy and apoplexy, in his sixty- 
eighth year. His remains were interred wltli considerable pomp in the cathedral 
church of Frescati, but were aftenvards removed to St. Peter's at Kome, where a 
monument by Canova, raised, it is said, by tlic munificence of George the Fourth, 
bears the names of James the Thibd, Charles the Thikd^ kv\» VVsjkvl i-Asa. 
Ninth. Kinos or Enoland. "Often," at tYie ^tcmjox. <V9cs» w3* \«it^ 'SciioKsc^ 
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FLORA MACDONALD. 

The pursuers of the prince haying tracked him to the island of 
South iJist, where he was hiding in a miserable hut, almost with- 
out food, and his clothes in rags, further concealment or escape 
seemed alike impossible, and so they must have prored but lor 
Miss Flora Macdonald; a name, says Doctor Jonnson, which 
will for ever live in history. This young lady was then on a visit 
to Clanransdd's family, and was step-daugktcr of a captain in the 
hostile militia, which occupied the island. Being appealed to in 
Charles's behalf, she nobly undertook to save hun at all haziu*d8 
to herself. She obtained from her step-father a passport to pro- 
ceed to Skye, for herself, a man servant, and a maid, who was 
termed Betty Burke, the part of Betty to be played by the che- 
valier. When Lady Clanranald and Flora sought him out, 
bringing with them a female dress, they found him alone in a 
little hut upon the shore, employed in roasting the heart of a 
sheep upon a wooden spit. They could not forbear from shed- 
dine tears at his desolate situation, but Charles observed with a 
smile, that it would be well, perhaps, for all kings if they had to 
pass through such an ordeal as he was now enduring. On the 
same evening he took the advantage of the passport, embarking 
in his new attire with Flora and a faithful Highlander, Neu 
Mac Eachan, who acted as their servant. The dawn of the next 
day found them far at sea in their open boat, "without any land in 
view. Soon, however, the dark mountains of Skye rose on the 
horizon. Approaching the coast at Watemish, they were re- 
ceived vnth a volley of musketry from the soldiers stationed tiiere, 
but none of the balls took effect, and the rowers vigorously plying 
their oars, bore them away from that scene of danger, and en- 
abled them to disembark on another point. Charles was now in 
the country of Sir Alexander Macdonald, at first a waverer in the 
contest, but of late a decided foe. ^VTicn the prudent chief saw 
the Jacobite cause decline, he had been induced to le"vy his clan 
against it, and was now on the main land in attendance on the 
Duke of Cumberland. Yet it was of his wife, Lady Margaret, a 
daughter of the Earl of Eglinton, that Flora determined to im- 
plore assistance, having no other resource, and knowing from hei- 
self the courageous pity of a female heart. Lady Margaret re- 
ceived the news with pain and surprise, but did not disappoint 
Flora's firm reliance ; her own house was filled with militia offi- 
cers, but she entrusted Charles, with earnest injunctions for his 
safety, to the charge of Macdonald of Kingsbury, the kinsman 

"does the English traveller turn IVom the sunny height of the Piiician. or the 
carnival throngs of the Corso, to gaze in thoughtful gilonco on that sad mockery of 
Imman grea'ness, and that last record of ruined hopes 1 the tomb before him is of a 
race justly expelled ; the magninceut temple that enshrines it is of a faith wisely 
reiornicd ; yet who at such a moment would harshly remember the errors of either, 
anri might not join in the prayer even of that erring church for the departed exiles. 
- Kequiescant in pace." 

Mrtnoirs qf fhe Pretmdtr by John Hem age J.$se, tol. ii.tP' 146. 
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and factor of her husband. As they walked to Kingsbury's 
house, Charles still in woman's disguise, they had several streams 
to pass, and the prince held up his petticoats so high as to excite 
the surprise and laughter of some country people on the road. 
Being admonished by his attendants, he promised to take better 
care for the future, and, accordingly, in passing the next stream, 
allowed the skirts to hang down arid float upon the water, 
** Your enemies," said Kingsbury, ** call you a pretender, but 
if you be, I can tell you you are the worst of your trade I 
ever saw!" Next day, at Portree, Charles took leave of the 
noble-minded Flora with warm expressions of his gratitude, and 
passed oyer to the Isle of Kasay under the less inconvenient dis- 
guise of a male servant; arid the name of Le-wis Caw.* His pre- 
servers soon afterwards paid the penalty of their compassion, both 
Kingsbury and Flora Macdonald being arrested and conveyed in 
custody, the former to Edinburgh, the latter to London. The 
conduct of Lady Margaret, likewise, was much inveighed against 
at court ; but once, wnen it provoked censure &om the Princess 
of Wales: "And would not you, madam," asked Frederick ^the 
Princo of Wales, father of 6eorge III.) with a generous spirit, 
** would not you, in like circumstances, have done -the same? I 
hope — I am sure you would." It was at the intercession, it is 
said, of his royal highness that Flora was released &om prison 
after a twelvemonth's confinement. A collection was made for 
her among the Jacobite ladies in London to the amount of nearly 
£1,500. She then married Kingsbiuy's son, and many years 
afterwards went with him to North America ; but both returned 
dtiring the civil war, and died in their native Isle of Skye.f 

I^rd Mahoni Htstori/, vol, itV., />. 499 



* Charles bade hie last adieu to Scotland on the 20th of September, 1746, em- 
barking fVom the very spot on which he landed but fourteen months before, so fhll 
of aspiring hopes ; his cause for ever lost, and himself a broken man ! Uow sad 
the reverse ! 

" Ho went," says Lord Mahon, In his History, vol. Hi., p. 280, •• but not with 
him departed his remembrance tVom the Highlanders. For years and years did his 
nnme continue enshrined in their hearts and familiar to their tongues ; their plain- 
tive ditties resounding with his exploits, and inviting his return. Again in these 
strains do they declare tiiemselvcs ready to risk life and fortune for his cause ; and 
()ven maternal fondness — the strongest, perhaps, of all human feelings — yields 
to the passionate devotion to ' Prince Charlie.' " 

*' I aince had sons, but now hac nane, 
1 bred them toiling salrly ; 
And I wad bear them a' again, 
And !• se them a' for Charlie 1" 
O'er the muter to Charlie. No. 37, Mr, Ilogg^s Second Series. 

t Flora Macdonald died on the 4th of March, 1790, in the seventietli year of her 
age, and at her particular request her body was wrapped in one of the sheets which 
had been used by the prince when he slept at Kingsbury's. She was the mother of 
five sons, all of whom held commissions either in the militia, or the naval serv.'ce 
of the reigning sovereign. She had also two daughters. She is described as beiug 
of low stature, well shaped, and of a fair complexion. Her manoen were ca»y 
and pleasing, and she spoke with the broad Scottish acceuU 
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DEATH OF GEOKGE H. 

George II. died in the 77th year of his age, on the 25th day of 
October, 1760, without any previous disorder, at his pcdace at 
Kensington. lie liad risen at his usual hour, drank his diocolate, 
and inquired about the wind, as anxious for the arrival of the 
foreign mails ; then he opened the window of his apartment* and 
pcrcei>'ing the weather was serene, declared he would walk in the 
garden. In a few minutes after this declaration, while alone in 
his chamber, he fell down upon the floor ; the noise of the fsill 
brought his attendants into the room, who lifted him on the bed, 
when he desired, in a faint voice, that the Princess Amelia might 
be called, but before she could reach the apartments he had ex- 
pired. An attempt was made to bleed him, but without effect ; 
and indeed his malady was far beyond the reach of art ; for when 
the ca^-ity of the thorax or chest was opened, the rij^t ventricle 
of the heart was found actually ruptured, and a great quantity of 
blood discharged through the aperture into the surrounding peri- 
cordium, so that he must have died instantaneously, ia conse- 
quence of the effusion. Kimjs of Eiiglanti, p. 224. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He was rather lower than the middle size, well-shaped, erect, 
with eyes remarkably prominent, a high nose, and fair complexion. 
Li his disposition he was hasty, prone to anger, especially in his 
vouth, yet soon appeased ; otherwise mild, moderate, and humane, 
lie was temperate in his way of living, regular, and extremely 
methodical. He was fond of military pomp and parade, and per- 
sonally bravo. He loved war as a soldier, and studied it as a 
science, but without making any great proficiency. He was plain 
mid direct in his intentions, true to his word, steady in his favour 
and protection to his servants, not parting even vntk his ministers 
till compelled to it by the violence of faction. In short, through 
the whole of his lite he appeared rather to live for the cultivation 
of useful ^-irtues than splendid ones ; and satisfied with being 
good, left others their imenned greatness. Goldsmith, p, 320. 

CHRONICLE. 

George II. succeeded his father George I. on the 11th Jmie, 1727, 
bemg then in the 46th year of his age. Oct. 11. The coronation 
of George II. and Queen Caroline solemnised at Westminster. 
Sept. 1, Sir Richard Steele died. 1730. The Gaol Fever; the lord 
chief baron Pengellv and several of his officers dying at Blandford, 
in Dorsetshire, on tlie western circuit, during the Lent assizes ; as 
also JohnPiggot, Esq., high sheriff of Somersetshire ; U wot sup- 
posed to proceed from the stench of some prisoners brought to their trials, 
there haiiufj been such instances formeiiy , particularly at 0%ford^ where 
t/ie judge, high slieriff, grand jurymen, and some hundreds lost their lives 
at that assizes by the injection they took when tJie prisoners were brovghl 
to the tr'inh. April. The charter of the East India Company r6- 
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newed. Nov. 21. The king and queen retiiniing from Kew- 
green to St. James's, were overturned in their coach, near Lord 
Peterborough's, at Parson's-green, about six in the evening, the 
wind having blown out the flambeaux, so that the coachman could 
not see the way. Dec. Mr. Colley Gibber, the player, made poet- 
laureate : tlie salary is £100 a year, and a butt of sack, or £50 in 
lieu of it. 1731, Jan. 1. Edward Cave, a printer, published at 
St. John's Gate, Smithfield, the first number of the " Gentleman's 
Magazine." Jan. 2. A reprieve was sent to Newgate for a convict 
on condition of his permitting an experiment to be tried on his 
ear by Mr. Chevelden, which was to be performed by cutting the 
tympanum to cure deafness, but the experiment was not made. In 
these barbarous dayu it was the common practise to try surgical 
experiments on convicts, many of whom died under the knife. 
April. Defoe, the celebrated author of Robinson Crusoe died, 
aged 68. June 4. At the sessions. Old Bailey, a person was con- 
demned and afterwards hanged for forging a bond, being the first 
that was put to death for forgery. 1732, Oct. 2. A new play- 
house in Goodman' s-fields opened this day. 1734, June 5. The 
Bank removed to their new house in Threadneedle-street. 1736, 
April 10. Prince Eugene, the famous general, found lifeless in 
his bed, supposed to have been carried off by an apoplectic fit : 
he was the companion of Marlborough in all his great victories, 
and had long been both in politics and war one of the most emi- 
nent men in Europe. April 14. The Porteous riot in Edinburgh. 
Sept. 14. Porteous hanged by the mob. As a preventive of rob- 
beries, glass lamps were set up in London for the better lighting 
the City, the night watch was also put on a better footing. 1737, 
Nov. 20. The queen died. 1739, June 10. The centre house 
in Grosvenor-square, valued at £10,000, was raffled for, and won 
by Mrs. Hunt, a grocer's wife, in Piccadillv, and Mrs. Brathwaite, 
her lodger. 1742, Feb. 8. Sir Robert Walpole created Earl of 
Orford. Feb 17. The retirement of Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
1743, June 16. The victory of Dettingen. At the end of 
December Prince Charles Edward, the grandson of James II., 
left Rome to accompany the expedition preparing in the French 
ports to invade England. 1744, May 30. The famous poet, 
Alexander Pope, died in the fifty-sixth year of his age. He was 
interred at Twickenham, where a monimient was erected to his 
memory by Bishop Warburton. Oct. 12. The Duchess Dowager 
of Marlborough died in her eighty-fifth year. This was Sarah 
Jennings, famous for her beauty, avarice, ambition, irascibility, 
and political intrigues in the court of Queen Anne. 1745, March 
18. Death of Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford. April 30. 
Battle of Fontenoy. Sept. 16. The prince pretender proclaims 
his father King of Great Britain at Edinburgh high cross, and 
himself regent of his dominions. Sept. 21. Battle of Preston 
pans, in which the Highlanders entirely routed the king's troops. 
1746, April 16. The A-ictory of Culloden. 1748, Oct. 7. Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapellc. 1754, Dec. 27. The tritdoi AA\£ca^^^^c«a^ 
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commenced at Portsmouth. 1755, March 4. Admiral Byng eze 
cuted. This unfortunate and seTcrely-used officer was shot on 
board the Munmrque, in pursuance of the sentence of the court mar- 
tial who tried and condemned him, for " not doing his utmost to 
engage the enemy." June 23. Mr. Pitt made secretary of state. 
1759, Sept. 13. Death of Genekal Wolfe. 1760, May 6. 
Lord Ferrers executed at Tyburn for the murder of his steward. 
Oct. 25. The king died. 

Smollett, speaking of the prosperity of the country at this time 
says, " Ck>mmerce and manufturture flourished again to such a de- 
gree of increase as had never been known in this island ; but this 
advantage was attended with an irresiBtible tide of luxury and ex- 
cess, which flowed through all degrees of the people, breaking 
down all the mounds of civil policy, and opening a way for licen- 
tiousness and immorality. The highways were inrcsted with rapine 
and assassination ; the cities teemed with the brutal votaries of 
lewdness, intemperance, and profligacy. The whole land was 
overspread with a succession of riot, tumult, and insurrection, ex- 
cited in different parts of the kingdom by the erection of new 
turnpikes, which the legislature judged necessary for the conve- 
nience of inland carriage. In order to queU these disturbances 
recourse was had to the military power ; several individusds were 
slain, and some were executed as examples." 

The rage, too, for drinking Gm exceeded all bounds. The popu- 
lace of London were sunk into the most brutal degeneracy by 
drinking to excess this pernicious spirit, which was sold so cheap 
that the lowest classes could afford to indulge themselves in one 
continued state of intoxication, to the destruction of all morals, 
health, and industry. Such a shameful degree of profligacy pre- 
vailed, that the retailers of this poisonous compound set up painted 
boards in public, inviting people to be drunk for the small ex« 
pcnse of one penny, assuring them they .might be dead drunk for 
twopence, and have straw for nothing. They accordingly provided 
cellars and places strewed with straw, to which they conveyed 
these miserable wretches who were overwhelmed with intoxicaticm. 
In these dismal caverns they lay till they had recovered some use 
of their faculties, and then they had recourse to the same mis- 
chievous potion, thus consuming their health, and ruining their 
families, m hideous receptacles of the most filthy vice, resounding 
with riot and execration. A law was introduced to regulate 
the madness of gin drinkers, by imposing higher duties on this 
favourite liquor ; but with little success ; and Gin continues the 
favourite beverage of the Londoners unto this day. 

The powers of the human mind were freely and fully exercised 
in this reign. Considerable progress was made in mathematics 
and philosophy by divers individuals ; among whom are numbered 
Sanderson, Bradley, Maclaurin, Smith, and the two Simpsons. 
Natural philosophy became a general study, and the curious phe • 
jiomcr.a of electricity began to excite attention. The study of al- 
chemy waa exploded, and chemistry began to be applied to its Icgi- 
timotn nhi€Mtm arts, agricuUviic, and "KVBLT\\ii^.t\v!iS^^, 
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Though the age was not^reiuarkuble for tlie appearance of any- 
extraordinary genius, yet there were many wiitcrs of eminence 
and ability : Young still survived, a venerable monument of 
poetical genius ; Thomson, the poet of the Seasons, excelled in 
describing l;he beauties of nature ; Akcnside and Armstrong ex- 
celled in didactic poetry ; Glover in his Leonidas aspired to the 
dignity of the epic ; the genius of Cer\'ante8 vras tranfused into 
the noyels of Fielding, who painted the characters and ridiculed 
the follies of life with equal strength, humour, and propriety. The 
field of history was cultivated by Hume, Robertson, and SmoUett ; 
but the fame of the latter must rest upon his inimitable novels — 
Roderick Random, Humphrey Clinker, and Peregrine Pickle. 
Robertson is eminent for his learning and elegance. Hume, pe- 
netrating, ingenious, and compr^ensive, abating his aristocratical 
prejudices, must be considered the first of historians and philoso- 
phers. Johnson was inferior to none in classical leammg, as a 
philolo^[ist and essayist, but was too bigoted, prejudiced, and 
superstitious to merit the praise of a philosopher, or man 
of enlarged views. Music became a fashionable study, and its 
professors were much patronised. Private concerts were formed 
in every comer of the metropolis. The compositions of Handel 
were imiversally admired. Painting, which had hitherto been 
little cultivated in England, now produced some artists of extra- 
ordinary merit. Hogarth excelled all the world in exhibiting the 
scenes of ordinary Hfe in humour, character, and expression 
Reynolds and Raimsey principally excelled as portrait painters. 
Wootton^ Seymour, and Smith excelled in landscape. 



BEIGXr OF GEOEGE III. 

PROM 1760 TO 1820—59 years, 3 months, 4 days 

THE AMERICAN WAR. 

The fatal project of taxing America had many years since been 
proposed by Sir R. Walpole, but that cautious statesman replied, 
"that it was a measure too hazardous for him to venture upon, 
he should therefore leave it to some more daring successor." For 
Mr. Grenville, thexefore, the experiment was reserved, 1764. His 
resolution imported that it would be proper to impose certain 
Stamp Duties in the colonies and plantations of America, for the 
purpose of raising an American revenue, payable into the British 
exchequer. The prospect of being relieved by the taxation of 
America from a portion of the national burdens was so agreeable 
to the interest, and unlimited authority so flattering to the pride 
of the Commons, that the resolution passed the house with no 
violent or imusual opposition. The nunisters deeming the mea- 
sure of importance, reserved the execution of it till the next year. 
The result is well known : the Stamp Act "woa ^«sAss5iR^"Xsss^ 
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Other duties equally oppressive were imposed to supply its place. 
Great was the ferment on the other side of the AUantic. The 
leaders of the people met in Congress ; fla^ were hoisted on 
masts and steeples, as on occasions of moummg ; and it was de- 
creed, as if by the 'will of one man, that no commercial nor legal 
intercourse could be maintained with Great Britain while the ob- 
noxious laws should continue in force. It happened that at this 
period there existed a bitter feud between the inhabitants of 
Boston and their governors ; the former were therefore ripe for 
almost any esitravagances ; and as the first cargoes subject to 
duties chanced to be conveyed to their harbour, a body of young 
men, disguised as Mohawk Indians, suddenly boarded the ships. 
They soon overcame the opposition of the crews, and bursting 
open the holds, seized the tea, with which the vessels were 
loaded, and in spite of a fire of artillery from the batteries, cast 
it into the sea. A prodigious sensation was created both at home 
and abroad by this daring act. In America public opinion ran 
strongly in its favour ; and in every colony there were leaders 
ready and -willing to prompt even to more daring exploits. The 
British government resolved to reduce the colonists by force ; the 
Americans met that resolution with defiance, and taking up arms, 
prepared to assert their independence. War was now proclaimed ; 
and on the 4th July, 1776, the Congress issued their famous 
declaration of independence, abjuring their allegiance to the 
crown of Britain. Their declaration began with an assertion of 
the general rights of man, of the purposes for which govemments 
were instituted, and of the right of changing them when they no 
longer answered those purposes. It enumerated the wrongs 
alleged to have been received from the mother country, and 
concluded with asserting in the name of the people, and the 
thirteen colonies — " are ami of right ought to be free and independent 

treaty 
firmed 

severed from Britain, to become in scarcely two- thirds of a cen- 
tury one of the greatest and most formidable nations in the world* 

Kings of England^ p. 235. 

SPEECH OF LORD CHATHAM ON THE WAR. 

I cannot, my lords, I will not, jom in congratulation on misfor- 
tune and disgrace. This, my lords, is a penlous and tremendous 

• On the 30th May, 1777, Lord Chatham, after a long absence, came down to the 
House of Lords, wrapped in flannel, and in a speech distinguished by his usual 
ftrvld eloquence, moved an address to the king to put an end to the hostilities in 
America by the removal of grievances. Referring to the expectations that were 
entertained of success in the present campaign, he remarked that as for the con- 
quest of America, the gaining of ten pitched battles would do nothing towards it. 
" Ton talk," he exclaimed, " of your numerous friends to annihilate the Congress, 
and of your powerful forces to disperse their arn'y ; I uigut as well talk op 

DSIVIKO THKJkl BBFOBE UK WITU THIS CRUTCH." 
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moment. It is not a time for adulation : the smoothness of flattery 
cannot save us in this rugged and awful crisis. It is now necessary 
to instruct the throne in tiie language of truth. We must, if pos- 
sible, dispel the delusion and darkness which envelop it, and dis- 
play, in its full danger, and genuine colours, the ruin which ia 
Drought to our doors. Can ministers still presume to expect 
support in their infatuation ? Can parliament be so dead to its 
dignity and duty, as to give their support to measures thus ob- 
truded and forced upon them ? measures, my lords, which have 
reduced this late flourishing empire to scorn and contempt ! " But 
yesterday and Britain might have stood against the world, now 
none so poor as to do her reverence." The people, whom we at 
first despised as rebels, but whom we now acknowledge as enemies, 
are abetted against us, supplied with every militaiy store, have 
their interest considted, and their ambassadors entertained by our 
inveterate enemy, and ministers do not, and dare not, inteipose 
with dignity or effect. The desperate state of our army abroad is 
in part known. No man more highly esteems and honours the 
British troops than I do ; I know their virtues and their valour ; 
I know they can achieve anything but impossibilities ; and I know 
that the conquest of British America is an impossibility. You 
cannot, my lords, you cannot conquer America. What is your 
present situation there? We do not know the worst ; but we 
know that in three campaigns we have done nothing, and suffered 
much. You may swell every expense, accumulate every assist- 
ance, and extend your traffic to the shambles of every German 
despot ; your attempts will be for ever vain and impotent — doubly 
so, indeed, from this mercenary aid on which you rely ; for it 
irritates to an incurable resentment ^e minds of your adversaries, 
to overrun them inith the mercenary sons of rapme and plunder, 
devoting them and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling 
cruelty. K I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while 
a foreign troop was landed in my country I would never lay down 
my arms — never, never, never/ 

J3ut, my lords, who is the man, that in addition to the disgraces 
and mischiefs of the war, has dared to authorise and associate to our 
arms the tomaluiwk and scalping-knife of the savage? — to call into 
civilised alliance the wild and inhimian inhabitants of the woods ? 
- -to delegate to the merciless Indian the defence of disputed 
rights ?— and to wage the horrors of his barbarous war against our 
brethren ? My lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress and 
punishment. But, my lords, this barbarous measure has been 
defended, not only on the principles of policy and necessity, but 
also on those of morality ; "for it is perfectly allowable,'* says Lord 
Suffolk, ** to use all the means which God and nature have put 
into our hands." I am astonished, I am shocked, to hear such 
principles confessed — to hear them avowed in this house, or in 
this country. My lords, I did not intend to encroach so much on 
your attention ; but I cannot repress my indignation — I feel m.^- 
self impelled to speak. My lords» "we ra«c^(^\x^«&.^&^si^^sis^»«3^ 

00 
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of this house, as men, as Christians, to protest against such hor- 
rible barbarity ! — ** That God and nature has put into our hands." 
What ideas of God and nature that noble lord may entertain I 
know not, but I know that such detestable principLa^ are equally 
abhorrent to religion and humanity. What ! to attribute the 
sacred sanction of God and nature to the massacres of the TndiftT^ 
scalping knife ! to the cannibal, savage, torturing, murdering, de- 
Touring, drinking the blood of his mangled yictims ! Such notions 
shock every precept of moralitv, every feeling of humanity, every 
sentiment of honour. These abominable principles, and the more 
abominable avowal of them, demand the most decisive indignation. 
I call u]X)n that right reverend, and this most learned bench, 
to vindicate the religion of their God, to support the justice of 
their country. I call upon the bishops to interpose the unsullied 
sanctity of their lawn — ^upon the judges to interpose the purity of 
their ermine to save us from this pollution. I call upon the honour 
of your lordships to reverence the dignity of your ancestors, and 
to maintain your own. I call upon Qie spirit and humanity of my 
country to vindicate the national character. I invoke the genius 
of the constitution. From the tapestry that adorns these walls, the 
immortal ancestor of this noble lord frowns with indignation at the 
disgrace of his country ; in vain did he defend the liberty, and 
establish the religion of Britain against the tyranny of Home, if 
these worse than Popish cruelties, and Inquisitorial practices are 
endured among us. To send forth the merciless cannibal, thirsting 
for blood ! against whom ? — ^your Protestant brethren ! — ^to lay 
waste their country, to desolate their dwellings, and extirpate their 
race and name, by the aid and instrumentality of these horrible 
hounds of war ! Spain can no longer boast pre-eminence in bar- 
barity. She armed herself with bloodhounds to extirpate the 
wretched natives of Mexico ; we, more ruthless, loose these dogs 
of war against our countrymen in America, endeared to us by every 
tie that can sanctify humanity. I solemnly call upon your lord- 
ships, and upon every order of men in the state, to stamp upon 
this infamous procedure the indelible stigma of Public Abhorrence, 
More particularly, I call upon the holy prelates of our religion to 
do away this iniquity ; let them perform a lustration to purify 
the coimtry from lliis deep and deadly sin. My lords, I am old 
and weak, and at present unable to say more ; but my feelings 
and indignation were too strong to have said less. I coidd not 
have slept this night in my bed, nor even reposed my head upon 
my pillow, without giving vent to my eternal abhorrence of such 
enormoTis and preposterous principles.* 

Speech of Lord Chatham in the House of Peers against the 
American War, and against employing the Indians in it» 

* On the <1h April, 1778, this distinguished orator and statesman being bronglit 
to the House of Lords, in a pitiable state of emaciation and decrepitude, to attend a 
debate on the American question, fell back, in a couvnislvo fit, in the arms of his 
son, Mr. yvJJUam Pitt, and was carried out insensible. He survived but tliir^- 

four days, and expired at his favourite seal of Hayea, tti Cft&t, Quthe 11th Miij, in 

tJie 70th jrear cf hiM ag9. 
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DEATH OF NELSON. 

It was from the Bedoubtable, a ship that Lord Nelson had twice 
abstained from, firing upon, that he received his death. The ship 
had a crowd of rifle men in her tops ; a species of warfare to which 
Nelson had a strong aversion, conceiving it to be indimdually muv 
derousj and at the same time unimportant to the fate of a general 
engagement. 

" About fifteen minutes past one,*' says Br. Beatty (then sur- 
geon to the Victorj% and subsequently physician to the fleet), 
•* which was in the heat of the engagement, he was walking the 
middle of the quarter-deck with Captain Hardy, and in the act of 
turning near the hatchway with his face towards the stem of the 
Victory, when the fatal ball was fired from the enemy's mizen top, 
which, from the situation of the two ships Qying on board of each 
other), was brou^t just abaft, and rather below 3ie Victory's main 
yard, and of course not more than fifteen yards distant from that 
part of the deck where his lordship stood. The ball struck the 
epaulette on his left shoulder, and penetrated his chest. He fell 
with his face on the deck. Captain Hardy, who was on his right 
(the side furthest from the enemy) and advanced some steps before 
his lordship, on turning round, saw the Sergeant-Mai or (Seeker) 
of marines with two seamen raising him from the deck, where he 
had fallen on the same spot on which, a little before, his secretary 
had breathed his last, with whose blood his lordship's clothes were 
much soiled. Captain Hardy expressed a hope that he was not 
severely wounded ; to which the gallant chief replied : * * They have 
done for me at last. Hardy." " I hope not," answered Captain 
Hardy. ** Yes," replied his lordship, "my backbone is shot 
through." 

Captain Hardy ordered the seamen to carry the admiral to the 
cockpit ; and now two incidents occurred strikingly characteristic 
of tlus great man, and strongly marking that energy and reflec- 
tion which in his heroic mind rose superior even to ^e immediate 
consideration of his present awful condition. "While the men 
were carrying him do^vn the ladder from the middle deck, his 
lordship observed that the tiller-ropes were not yet replaced, and 
desired one of the midshipmen stationed there to go upon the 
quarter-deck and remind Captain Hardy of that circumstance, 
and request that new ones should be immediately rove. Having 
delivered this order, he took his handkerchief from his pocket 
and covered his face with it, that he might be conveyed to the 
cockpit at this crisis unnoticed by the crew. 

Several wounded officers, and about forty men were liltewise 
carried to the surgeon for assistance just at this time ; and some 
others had breathed their last during their conveyance below. 
Among the latter were Lieutenant William Andrew Ram, and 
Mj. Whipple, captain's clerk. The surgeon had just examined 
these two officers, and found that they were dead, when his atten- 
tion was arrested by several of the wounded caIl3S^[j\aH5asfik^''''"^&a.. 
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Beatty, Lord Nelson is here : Mr. Bcatty, the admiral is wounded. ' 
The surgeon now, on looking round, saw the handkerchief fall 
from his lordship's face ; when the stars on his coat, which also 
had been covered by it, appeared. Mr. Burke, the purser, and the 
surgeon, ran immediately to the assistance of his lordship, and 
took him from the arms of the seamen who had carried him below. 
In conveying him to one of the midshipmen's berths, they stum- 
bled, but recovered themselves without fijling. Lord Nelson then 
inquired who was supporting him ; and when the surgeon informed 
liim, his lordship replied, ** Ah, Mr. Beatty ! you can do nothing 
for me. I have but a short time to live : my back is shot through. 
The surgeon said, " he hoped the wound was not so dangerous as 
his lordship imagined, and that he might survive long to enjoy his 
glorious victory. * The Rev. Doctor Scott, who had been absent 
in another part of the cockpit administering lemonade to the 
wounded, now came instantly to his lordship; and in the anguish 
of grief wrung his hands, and said : ** Alas, JBeatty, how prophetic 
you were !" alluding to the apprehensions expressed by the surgeon 
for his lordship's SMCty previous to the batUe. 

His lordship was laid upon a bed, stripped of his clothes, and 
covered with a sheet. While this was ejGFecting, he said to Doctor 
Scott, "Doctor, I told you so. Doctor I am gone ;" and after a 
short pause he added in a low voice, "I have to leave Lady Hamil- 
ton, and my adopted daughter Horatia, as a legacy to my country." 
The surgeon then examined the wound, assuring his lordship that 
he would not put him to much pain in endeavouring to discover 
the course of the ball, which he soon found had penetrated 
deep into the chest ; and had probably lodged in the spine. This 
being explained to his lordship, he replied, ** he was confident 
his back was shot through." The back was then examined ex- 
ternally, but without any injury being perceived ; on which his 
lordship was requested by the surgeon to make him acquainted 
with all his sensations. He replied, that **he felt a gush of blood 
every minute within his breast : that he had no feeling in the lower 
part of his body, and that his breathing was difficult, and attended 
with very severe pain about that part of the spine where he was 
confident the ball had struck ; for," said he, " I felt it break my 
back." These symptoms, but more particularly the gush of blood 
which his lordslup complained of, together with the state of his 
pulse, indicated to the surgeon the hopeless situation of the case ; 
but till after the victory was ascertamed and announced to his 
lordship, the true nature of his wound was concealed by the surgeon 
from all on board except only Captain Hardy, Doctor Scott, Mr. 
Burke, and Messrs. Smitn and Westemburg the assistant 
surgeons. 

Tlie Victory's crew cheered whenever they observed an enemy's 

ship surrender. On one of these occeisions Lord Nelson anxiously 

inquired what Avas the cause of it ; when Lieutenant Pasco, who 

lay wounded at some distance from his lordship, raised himself up, 

and told hhn that another ship had struck, which appeared to give 
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him much satisfaction. He now felt an ardent thirgt, and fre- 
quently called for drink, and to be fanned with paper, making use 
of these words — ** Fan, fan,** and " Drink, drink/ This he con- 
tinned to repeat when he wi^ed for drink or the refreshment of 
cool air till a very few moments before he expired. Lemonade and 
wine and water were given to him occasionally. He evinced great 
solicitude for the event of the battle, and fears for the safety of 
his friend Capt. Hardy. Dr. Scott and Mr, Burke used every argu- 
ment they could suggest to relieve his anxiety. Mr. Burke told 
him " the enemy were decisively defeated, and that he hoped his 
lordship would still live to be himself ^e bearer of the joyful 
tidings to his country.*' He replied, "It is nonsense, Mr. Burke, 
to suppose I can live : my sufferings are great, but they will all be 
soon over.** Doctor Scott entreated his lordslup "not to despair 
of living,*' and said ** he trusted that Divine Providence would re- 
store hunonce more to his dear country and friends.** " Ah, 
doctor !** replied his lordship, " it is all over ; it is all over." 

Many messages were sent to Captain Hardy by the surgeon re- 
questing his attendance on his lordship, who Decame impatient to 
see him, and often exclaimed — " "Will no one bring Hardy to me ? 
He must be killed : he is surely destroyed." The captain s aid- 
de>camp, Mr. Bulkley, now came below, and stated that " circum- 
stances resx>ecting the fleet reqiiired Captain Hardy's presence on 
deck, but that he would avail himself of the nrst favourable 
moment to visit his lordship." On hearing him deliver this 
message to the surgeon, his lordship inqtdred who had brought 
it. Mr. Buike answered, "It is Mr. Bulkley, my lord." " It is 
his voice," replied his lordship : he then said to the young gen- 
tleman, " Remember me to your father." 

An hour and ten minutes, however, elapsed, from the time of 
his lordship's being wounded, before Captain Hardy's subsequent 
interview with him, the particulars of which are nearly as follow. 
They shook hands affectionately, and Lord Nelson said, " Well 
Hardy, how goes the battle ? How goes the day with us ?" " Very 
well, my lord," replied Captain Hardy ; " we have got twelve or 
fourteen of the enemy's ships in our possession ; but five of their 
van have tacked, and show an intention of bearing down upon the 
Victory ; I have therefore called two or three of our fresh ships 
round us, and have no doubt of giving them a drubbing." " Ihope," 
said his lordship, "none of owr ships have struck. Hardy." " No, 
my lord," replied Captain Hardy, "there is no fear of that." 
Lord Nelson then said, " I am a dead man. Hardy. I am going 
fast : it will be all over with me soon. Comefiearer to me. Pray 
let my dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, and all other things 
belonging to me." Mr. Burke was about to withdraw at the com- 
mencement of this conversation, but his lordship, perceiving his 
intention, desired he would remain. Captain Hardy observed, 
that " he hoped Mr. Beatty could yet hold out some prospect of 
life.' " Oh, no !" answered his lordship, "it is impossible ; my 
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back is shot through ; Beattj will tell you so." Captain Hardy 
then returned on deck, and at parting shook hands again with 
his revered Mend and commander. 

His lordship now requested the surgeon, who had been preyiously 
absent a short time attending Mr. Kiyers, to return to the wounded, 
and give his assistance to such of them as he could be useful to ; 
•*for,'* said he, "you can do nothing for me." The surgeon 
assured him that the assistant-surgeons were doing eyery tning 
tiiat could be effected for those unfortunate men ; but on his lord- 
ship's several times repeating his injunctions to that purpose, he 
left him surrounded by Doctor Scott, Mr. Burke, and two of his 
lordship's domestics. After the surgeon had been absent a few 
minutes attending Lieuts. Peake and Keeves, of the marines, who 
were wounded, he was called by Doctor Scott to his lordship, who 
said, " Ah, Mr. Beatty ! I have sent for you to say what I forgot 
to tell you before, that all power of motion and feeling below my 
breast are gone ; and you,** continued he, " very well know I can 
live but a short time." The emphatic manner in which he pro- 
nounced these last words left no doubt in the surgeon's mind 
that he adverted to the case of a man who had some months before 
received a mortal injury of the spine on board the Victory, and 
had laboured imder similar privations of sense and muscular 
motion. The case had made a great impression on Lord Nelson; 
he was anxious to know the cause of such symptoms, which was 
accordingly explained to him ; and he now appeared to apply the 
situation and fate of this man to himself. The surgeon answered, 
"My lord, you told me so before ;" but he now examined the ex- 
tremities to ascertain the fact; when his lordship said, "Ah, 
Beatty, I am too certain of it ; Scott and Burke have tried it 
already. You know I am gone." The surgeon replied, "My lord, 
unhappily for our country, nothing can be done for you ;" and 
having made this declaration, he was so much affected that he 
turned round and withdrew a few steps to conceal his emotions, 
His lordship said, " I know it : I feel something rising in my 
breast," putting his hand on his left side, "which tells me I am 
cone." Drink was recommended liberally, and Dr. Scott and 
Mr. Burke fanned him with paper. He often exclaimed, " God be 
praised, I have done my duty ! and upon ^e surgeon's inquiring 
whether his pain was still very great, he declared, " it continued 
SO very severe, that he wished, he was dead. Yet," said he, in a 
lower voice, " one would like to live a little longer, too ;"and after 
a pause of a few minutes, he added in the same tone, " What 
would become of poor Lady Hamilton, if she knew my situation }*' 

The surgeon, finding it impossible to render his lordship any 
further assistance, left him, to attend Lieutenant Bligh, Messrs 
Smith and Westphall, midshipmen, and some seamen, recently 
Avoimded. Captain Hardy now came to the cockpit to see his 
lordship a second time, which was after an interval of about fifty 
zninutos from the concluBion of his first visit. Before he quitted 
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the deck, he sent Lieutenant Hills to acquaint Admiral Colling- 
wood with the lamentable circumstance of Lord Nelson's being 
wounded.* Lord Nelson and Captain Hardy shook hands again ; 
and while the captain retained his lordship s hand, he congratu- 
lated him even in the arms of death on his brilliant victory, 
which he said was complete, though he did not know how 
many of the enemy were captured, as it was impossible to see 
every ship distinctly. He was certain, however, of fourteen or 
fifteen having surrendered. His lordship answered, "That is 
well ; but I bargained for twenty :" and then emphatically ex- 
claimed, ** Anchor^ Hardy , anclwr/" To this the captain replied, 
** I suppose, my lord. Admiral Collingwood will now take upon 
himself the direction of affairs.*' "Not while I live, I hope, 
Hardy !" cried the dying chief, and at that moment endeavoured 
ineffectually to raise himself from the bed. " No," addedhe, " do you 
anchor, Hardy." Captain Hardy then said, " Shall we make the 
signal sir?" "Yes,* answered his lordship, "for if I live, I'll 
anchor. "t The energetic manner in which he uttered these his 
last orders to Captain Hardy, accompanied with his efforts to raise 
himself, evinced his determination never to resign the command 
while he retained the exercise of his transcendtmt faculties, and 
that he expected Captain Hardy still to carry into effect the sug- 
gestions of his exalted mind — a sense of his duty overcoming the 
pains of death. He then told Captain Hardy, "he felt that in 
a few minutes he should be no more;" adcong in a low touQ 
"Don't throw me overboard, Hardy." The captain answered^ 
"Oh, no! certainly not." "Then," replied his lordship, "you 
know what to do ;{ and," continued he, "take care of my dear Lady 
Hamilton, Hardy ; take care of poor Lady Hamilton. Kiss me. 
Hardy." The captain now knelt down and kissed his cheek; 
when his lordship said, " Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I have 
done my duty." Captain Hardy stood for a minute or two in 
silent contemplation ; he then knelt down again, and kissed his 
lordship's forehead. His lordship said, "Who is that?" The 
captain answered, "It is Hardy ;' to which his lordship replied, 
"God bless you. Hardy!" After this affecting scene Captain 
Hardy withdrew, and retuijied to the quarter-deck, having spent 
about eight minutes in this his last interview with his dying friend. 

* Captain Hardy deemed it his duty to give this information to Admiral CoUuigwood 
as soon as the fate of the day was decided ; but thinking that his lordship might feel 
some repugnance to this communication, he left directions for Lieutenant Hills to be 
detained on deck at his return, till he himself (Captain Hardy) should come up from 
the cockpit. Lieutenant Hills was dispatched on this mission trom the Victory, at 
the very time when the enemy's van ships that had tacked were passing her to wind- 
ward and firing at her. 

t Meaning, that in case of his lordship's surviving till all resistance on the part 
of the enemy had ceased. Captain Hardy was then to anchor the British fleet and 
the prizes, if it should be found practicable. 

t Alluding to some wishes previously expressed by his lordahip to Captain Hardy 
respecting the place of his interment. 
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Lord Kelaon now desired Mr. Chevali^, his steward, to turn 
him upon his right side ; which being eflected, his lordship said, 
'*I wish I had not left the deck, for I shall soon be gone. He 
afterwards became very low ; his breathing was oppressed, and his 
voice faint. He said to Dr. Scott, " Doctor, I haye not been a 

Cat sinner:*' and after a short pause " Bemember, that I leave 
dy Hamilton and my daughter Horatia, as a l^acy to my country; 
and," addedhe, " never forget Horatia." His thirst no w increased, 
and he caUed for " Drink, drink," " Fan, fen," and " Rub, rub ;" 
addressing himself in the last case to Dr. Scott, who had been rub- 
bing his lordship's breast with his hand, from which he found 
some relief. These words he spoke in a very n^id manner, which 
rendered his articulation difficiilt ; but he every now and then, with 
evident increase of pain, made a greater effort with his yocal 

r>wers, and pronounced distinctly thiese last words — " Thank Bod, 
have done my duty ;" and this great sentiment he continued to 
repeat as long as he was able to spefUL. His Icnrdshrp became speech- 
less in about fifteen minutes after Captain Hardy left him. Dr. 
Scott and Mr. Burke, who had all along sustained the bed under his 
shoulders (which raised him in nearly a semi-recumbent posture, 
the only one that was supportable to him), forbore to disturb him 
by speuLing to him ; and when he had ranained speechless about 
five minutes, his lorship's steward went to the surgeon, who had 
been a short time occupied with the wounded in another part of 
the cockpit, and stated his apprehensions that his lordship was 
dying. The surgeon immediately repaired to him, and found him 
on the verge of mssoltttion. He knelt down by his side, and took 
up his hand, which was cold, and the piilse gone from the wnst. 
Ohi the surgeon's feeling his forehead, which was likewise cold, his 
lordship opened his eyes, looked up, and shut them again. The 
surgeon again left him, and returned to the wounded who required 
his assistance ; but was not absent fiye minutes before the steward 
announced to him that **he believed his lordship had expired." 
The surgeon returned, and found that the report was but too well 
foimded ; his lordship had breathed his last, at thirty minutes past 
four o'clock, at which period Dr. Scott was in the act of rubbing 
his lordship's breast, and Mr. Burke supporting the bed under his 
shoulders.* 

"Who are they," says a celebrated ancient, "whom Homer 
delights to call men resembling gods ?" Need we put this ques- 
tion to the modern scrutiniser into the capabilities of the soul, 

* In twenty mlnates after the fktal shot had been fired, the Redoubtable struck, 
daring which time she had been twice on fire. Prior to this there were <MiIy two 
men left in her tops — one of them, in a white fh)ck, and glared cocked hat, beuig 
the fellow who had slain Nelson. Two midshipmen (Collingwood and Pollard) con- 
tinued firing fVom the poop ; and an old quarter-master, who had marked the des- 
troyer of his beloved chieftain, pointed tiim out to them, but he was almost instantly 
shot through the mouth, and dropped dead. One of the men shot by Pollard 
dropped loon afterwards in the poop (he was in the act of making his escape by the 
Jigging) ; and he of the ignoble, yet most fatal hand, received a shot from each of 
the mldsbipmen and fell. 
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when he looks upon and maps out the spirit of Nelson — the 
braye, the magnanimous, the pious, the affectionate, the beloyed 
of his equals and subordinates, the star of emulation to his foes ; 
whose heart was as liberal as the air of heaven, abounding in 
excellence, and embracing a world ; whom every man would have 
desired to call brother ; man whom none was ever more passion- 
ately the love of woman ! The answer is not with the Hps, but 
with a sigh and a tear; for his triumph was the mortality of hope, 
and it bequeaths us the melancholy certainty that we shall never 
look upon his like again ! 

Nevertheless, ye who aspire to greatness be not backward to 
emulate, for the sprig only which forms a chaplet from that divine 
tree will be worthy an ovation. Battles of Chreai Britain^ p, 170. 

THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

It was about midnight on Thursday, the 15th of June, 1815, 
the Duke of "Wellington received at the Duchess of Richmond's 
ball, at Brussels, the second and positive information from Blucher 
that the French were advancing in their strength. After remain- 
ing abstracted a few minutes, and having apparently formed his 
decision, he gave his usual clear and concise orders to one of his 
staff officers, who immediately left the room, and was as gay and 
animated as ever ; he staid supper, and then went home. But 
the word of battle had gone forth — the profound repose which 
reigned over Brussels was suddenly broken by the trumpet's call, 
and the roll of the drum from every part of the city. Regiment 
after regiment formed with the rapidity of thought, and marched 
out of tiie city — to glory and death. Sixteen leagues were to be 
traversed before they could meet their enemies. 

On the 16th of June, Napoleon defeated Blucher, at Ligny, and 
forced him to retreat to Wavre, which compelled the Duke of 
Wellington to make a corresponding retrograde movement, in 
order to keep up a communication with the Jrrussians, and to re- 
tire on the 17th towards Waterloo, where, on the 18th — the ever 
to be remembered glorious 18th of June, 1815 — the great battle 
was fought which gave peace to Europe, and added the cro^Tiing 
triumph to the arms of England. 

After some skirmishing between the piquets, the French com- 
menced the engagement about ten o'clodt in the morning, on the 
Chateau of Hougoumont ; it was taken and re-taken several 
times, being bravely defended by the English guards, who re- 
mained masters of the position ; at the same time the French 
kept up a heavy cannonade agsdnst the whole line, and made re- 
peated charges with heavy masses of cxiirassiers, supported by 
close columns of infantry. They were received by the allies, 
formed into squares, and the artillery being skilfully planted told 
effectively. Despairing of mastering Hougoumont, the enemy 
made a desperate attack on La Haye, which was resolutely de- 
fended by the Scotch regiments and Hanoverians, but was carried 
at the point of the bayonet. Animated by this auftc«ss^>'^'s^ ^'^"x 
newed their efforts on the British. ce;ivU^% Ocvsct^'s^ <aJl Ns&ass&c^ "«»». 
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cavalry followed thick on each other, with astonishing pertinacity. 
In bringing up his division, the brave Sir Hiomas Ficton was 
shot through the head. A grand charge of British cavalry en- 
sued, which for a moment swept everjrthing before it, but as- 
sailed in its turn by masses of cuirassiers and Polish lancers, it 
was forced back, and in the melee Sir William Ponsonby, and other 
gallant officers, were slain. 

It was four o'clock — masters of La Haye, the French began to 
clear the ground in its rear towards St. Jean, and Wellington 
himself felt so hard pressed that he was heard to say, " I wish to 
God night or Blucher would come.*' A cannonade was heard on 
the extreme left, it was the corps of Bulow, which had been kept 
back three hours in the passage of a defile. Against the new foe 
Napoleon dispatched Count Lobau, while he prepared, by one last 
effort, to overwhelm the British before effectual succour could 
reach them. At seven in the evening he brought forward the Im- 
perial Guards, sustained by the best regiments of horse and foot, 
amid shouts of" ViveV EmpereurV and nourishes of martial music. 
Some disorder, however, occuring in the columns as they advanced, 
owing to the eagerness of the movement, the British commander 
seized the favourable juncture, and promptly directed a counter 
charge. This was so unexpected that panic seized the advancing 
French, and almost before the bayonets crossed, these veteran 
warriors fled in confusion, despite of every effort of the gallant 
Ney to rally his flying bands. At the same moment the Prussians, 
who had arrived in full force, falling on the flank and rear of tiie 
enemy, completed the victory. Napoleon observing the recoil of 
his columns on all sides, and the remediless confusion aroundhim, 
said, '* Tout est perdu. ''* " Sauve qui peut!** and retreated across the 
fields. They were pursued by the victors till after dark, when the 
British, who had been under arms during the whole of the pre- 
ceding tempestuous night, overcome with fatigue, halted, and Irft 
the fai-ther pursuit to the Prussians. The task was well per- 
formed, and nothing could be more complete than the discomfiture 
of the routed army ; all their camp equipage, artillery, and even 
the private carriage of Napoleon were abandoned.* Exclu- 



» At the entrance of Genappe, Major Von Keller met the travelling carriage of 
Napoleon, with six horses. The postilion and the two leaders were killed by the 
bayonets of the Fusileers. The major then cut down the coachman, and forced 
open the doors of the carriage, of which he took possessioa, and afterwards brought 
to England. The carriage, from circumstances, is an object of great curiosity ; 
it was built by Symonds, of Brussels, according to Buonaparte's order, for the cam- 
paign in Russia, in which he travelled and returned, the body being placed on a 
sledge ; it is replete with personal conveniences, containing a gold and ^ilver toilet 
service, including about seventy pieces ; a large silver chronometer, a steel bedstead 
with merino mattrasses ; a pair of pistols ; a green velvet cap ; a pair of spurs ; linen 
and manj^ other things for the convenience of travelling. There were also a dia- 
mond tiara, hat, sword, uniform, and an imperial mantle. This celebrated car- 
riage now forms one of the many valuable and curious relics of Napoleon i-u the ex- 
hibition of Madame l\issaud and Sons, Baker-street, Tortman-squai'e, where a 
sJg'ht of it cannot fail to interest a reflective mind, and afford a subject of contem- 
plstion on the reverses of Its ambitions maaler. In so short a time ; and well has it 
been aafd that his fortane and dynasty began to f ad^ tcom \)\^ T(iCiXQATi\.\A«,fvt«ced it. 
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siye of the slaughter in and after the battle, 7,000 prisoners were 
taken. The loss of the allies was great ; that of the British and 
Hanoverians alone amounted to 13,000. The British officers suf- 
fered severely : two generals and four colonels fell in the field, 
and nine generals and five colonels were wounded ; among them 
Lord Uxbridge, who had fought bravely, and was wounded with 
almost the last shot of the enemy. Such in its main circumstances 
was the Battle of Waterloo ; the most gallant and scientifically 
contested, and the most important in its results. 

At the commencement of the action the Duke of Wellington, 
on horseback, surrounded by his staff, stood on the high ground 
on the right of the high road from Brussels to Genappe. To say 
where he afterwards was is impossible ; it would be more difficult 
to say where he was not ; wherever his presence was most requi- 
site he was to be found — he seemed to be everywhere present. 
Exposed to the hottest fire, in the most conspicuous position, he 
stood, reconnoitering with his glass, watching the enemy's ma- 
noeuvres, and issuing orders with the most intrepid coolness, 
while balls and shells showered around him, and his staff officers 
fell wounded and dying by his side. Sir William de Laiicey re- 
ceived the shot which occasioned his death while the duke was in 
close conversation with him ; and many of his escapes seemed 
almost miraculous. In the whole of the contest he performed all 
the duties a military man could perform ; he was general of division^ 
commander of corps, and colonel of a regiment. He at times headed 
different regiments, and rallied them to the attack. His conduct in 
this great battle threw all his former actions into the shade ; he 
never moved but in fire ; and when the hottest charges were made 
by the enemy he threw himself into the hollow square that was 
charged. So tremendous were the dangers he braved, and so 
astonishing his escapes, that the hand of a protecting Providence 
seemed to have shielded him through the perils of that eventful 
day, to be the saviour of his country, and the conqueror of that 
inveterate foe, who, during a long succession of years, had turned 
the whole force of his gigantic power to effect the ruin of Eng- 
land, but who, in his last attempt once more " to wade through 
slaughter to a throne,*' was destined to meet his final overthrow 
on that field from which he escaped with life, but with the loss of 
honour. 

The names of Abottkib, Maida, Vimiera, Coeunna, Talavera, 
Barrosa, Busaco, Albuera, Salamanca, and Vitoria of Orthes, 
the Pyrenees, Toulouse and, finally, of Quatre Br/VS, and 
Waterloo, will proclaim to future times the deeds of British 
valour — deeds more like the tales of chivalry and romance, than 
the events of real life and of civilised ages. It was a day of glory — 
it was likewise a day of sorrow for Britain ; if we triumph in it as 
the proudest, we must also mourn it as the most bloody of all 
the battles that she has fought or won. Those who had wit- 
nessed the most sanguinary contests of the Peninsular War 
declared they had never seen so terrible o. CQirRa^<i% m2cA.'^^^^x«».- 
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sians acknowledged that even the battle of Leipsic was not to 
be compared to it. The dead could not be numbered; and by 
those who visited the dreadful field of glory and of death the day 
after the battle, the spectacle of horror that it exhibited can never 
be forgotten.* Who can refuse a tribute of regret to the brave 
who have perished? What heart does not swell with gratitude to 
that gallant army whose heroic valour has raised their country to 
the highest pitch of glory, and to whom we are indebted ? While 
other nations sank beneath the yoke of despotism, and basely 
crouched at the feet of the tyrant, £ngland alone proudly defendea 
her own rights — singly maintained the long and glorious contest, 
broke the spell whicn bound the kingdoms of Europe in igno- 
minious slavery, and finally restored to tne world Peace, Securitt, 
and Independence. 

Wade's Chronology aHH Booth's Battle of Waterloo, 

England be still, even to thy latest times. 
The nurse of heroes and the scourge of crimes ; 
Still, may thy patriot sons, where'er they roam, 
Diffiise abroad the rights they boast at home ; 
Still unseduc'd by glory's vain increase. 
Make War thy pathway to the shrine of Peace ; 
Still guard the rights of Freemen against Slaves, 
And rule with Heaven's approval — ^proudly rule the waves. 

T, Moore, 

DEATH OF GEORGE IH. 

His bodily health had continued good till within two or three 
months of ms dissolution ; but he had not enjoyed a lucid interval 
since the beginning of the regency, in 1811. His majesty's recol- 
lection of past events was exact, and occasional sketches of the 
persons and characters of his early ministers often formed the 
subject of his lonely soliloquies at Windsor. He had long been 
totally blind, and almost deaf ; and from the aversion he had to 
any of his attendants rendering him personal assistance, his beard 
had been suffered to grow to an almost patriarchal length. Before 
his deafiiess he frequently amused himself at the harpsichord, and 

* The mangled and lifeless bodies were even then stripped of every covering— 
everything of the smallest value was already carried off. The road between 
Waterloo and Brussels, which passes for nine miles through the thick shades of the 
forest of Soignies, was choaked up with scattered baggage, broken wagons, and 
dead horses. The heavy rains, and the great passage upon it, had rendered it 
almost impassable, so that it was with extreme difficulty that the carriages con- 
taining the wounded could be brought along. The way was lined with unfortunate 
men who had crept trom the field ; and many, unable to go further, lay down and 
died. Holes dug by the road side served as their graves ; and the road weeks after 
the battle was strewed with the tattered remains of their clothes and accoutre- 
ments. In every village and hamlet, on every road, in eveiy part of the country, 
fbr thirty miles round, wounded soldiers were found wandering; the wounded 
Belgic and Dutch stragglers exerting themselves to the utmost to reach their 
homes. So great were the numbers of the wounded, that, notwithstanding th« 
m<Mt active and unremitting exertions, the last were not removed llrom the field of 
tmta» into Bruuels till the Thoraday following, four days after the battle. 
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seldom played anything but the music of his favourite, Handel. 
His dissolution took place on the 29th January, lb20, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. Wade*s Chronology , p, 753. 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

He was tall, well formed, his features were bold, and his pre- 
sence commanding. His first entrance into public life, being then 
but in his twenty-third year, made a great impression ; he had a 
great advantage over his predecessors in greater affability of man*- 
ner, and in being acquainted with the language, habits, and in- 
stitutions of the English, " Bom and educated in this coiuitry," 
said his majesty, in his opening speech to the parliament, " I 
glory in the name of Briton, and I hold the civil and religious 
rights of my people equally dear with the most valuable preroga- 
tives of my crown.*' And never throughout the course of a long 
and arduous reign of nearly sixty years, did his actions as man or 
a prince contradict the boast. Profoundly yet luiaffectedly religi- 
ous, pure in his own morals, and careftd to set an example to those 
around him, George HI. was the best husband and father in his 
own dominions ; while, as a king, no man knew better than he 
the principles of the British constitution; and whether he be 
regarded in his public pr in his private capacity, whether he be 
tried as a prince or as a man, a more upright character never 
moved in any circle of society. 

Lord Orford, voU vt.,|>. 222 / and Gleig's History ^ p, 601. 

CHRONICLE. 

1760, October 26. George the Third proclaimed king. Being 
bom June 4th, 1738, he had completed his twenty-second year, 
and was grandson of the late king, and son of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, and of Augusta, Princess of Saxe Gotha. Sept. 8, 
Marriage of the king to the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, second daughter of the late duke. Sept. 22. Coronation 
of their majesties. Oct. 5, Mr. Pitt resigned the foreign secre- 
taryship, and was succeeded by Lord Egremont. 1762, Jan. 4. 
War declared against Spain. Aug. 12. Prince of Wales born ; 
21st, Died, aged 72, the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
Nov. 3. Peace op Fontainbleau. Dec. 1. Coals 55s. per 
chaldron. The king's state coach was finished this year ; it cost 
seven thousand Jive hundred and sixty-two pounds four shillings and 
threepence. April 8. Retirement of Lord Bute ; 16th, Mr. Fox 
made a peer by the title of Lord Holland ; 30th, John Wilkes 
committed to the Tower. 1764. At Monmouth assizes a girl, 
about 18, was burnt, for murdering her mistress. 1765, Feb. 9. 
The peruke makers being in great distress from the employment 
of foreigners, and many people wearing their own haii*, petition 
the king for relief; several of the peruke makers who attended 
gave such offence by their inconsistency in wearing their own 
hair, that they had it cut off by the populace. May 3. Lord 
dive arrived at Calcutta with fuU power to «jcx «& <i<saas\a»!^«t.-'«w- 
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chief, president, and governor of Bengal. June 4. The Crowa 
Inn, at Ware, the oldest in Hertfordshire, began to be pulled 
down, in order to erect a gentleman's seat. In this inn was the 
famous large bed in which twenty-six butchers and their wiyes 
dept on the night William HI. came to the crown. 1768, March 
19. Died in hu 55th year, of pulmonary consumption, Laurence 
Sterne, the author of "Tristam Shandy," and the " Sentimental 
Journey." 1774, April 4, Oliver Goldsmith died, in his 4&d 
Tear. 1775, June 17. The battle of Bunker's Hill, in which the 
king's troops sustained a loss of 1,054 men, of whom 226 were killed. 
1780, June 2. Lord George Gordon riots. Oct. 2. Major Andre 
hanged as a spy by the Americans. Sept. 13. General Elliot's 
gallant defence of Gibraltar against the united French and Spanish 
forces. Not a vestige was left on the fallowing day of all the 
formidable preparations which were collected for the carrying on 
this celebrated siege. It had now lasted five years, and during 
that time the enemy had vainly tried all the expedients of war- 
fare. 1784, Dec. 1. Dr. Samuel Johnson died, in his 76th year. 
1786. Aug. 2. Margaret Nicholson attempts to assassinate the 
•king. 1788, Feb. 13. Trial of Warren Hastings in Westminster 
(Hall began. 1789, April 28. Mutiny of the Bounty. 1790, 
January. The French Revolution. 1791, Dec. 21, The 
buckle makers of Birmingham sent a deputation to the Prince of 
Wales to represent their distressed situation, in consequence of 
the prevailing fashion of wearing shoe strings instead of buckles. 
1792. A gang of thieves having clandestinely introduced them- 
selves into the dra^ving room at St. James's, in dress clothes, tried 
to hustle and rob the Prince of Wales. Feb. 23. Sir Joshua 
Keynolds, the celebrated painter, died in his 60th year. Aug. 10. 
Storming of the Tuilleries. 1793, Jan. 21. Loius XYI. beheaded. 
Oct. 26. The late Uueen of France, after a mock trial before the 
revolutionary tribunal, was beheaded, and her body interred in 
the same manner with that of her husband, in a grave filled with 
quick lime. Marie Antoinette possessed both talents and virtues ; 
but proud, indiscreet, vindictive, rash, and petulant, she had 
exercised a political infiuence that hastened the fall of the mo- 
narchy. It is related of her that when laid on the fatal block 
she turned her head aside to take a last look at the Tuilleries. 
This accomplished woman, a model of grace and beautv, was in 
her 38th vear. Nov. 8. The celebrated Madame B.oland was 
guillotined. This able and accomplished woman died with Ko- 
man fortitude, exclaiming on the scaffold, " O, Liberty ! how many 
crimes are committed in thy name!" Dec. 19. Evacuation of Toidon. 
1795, April 8. Marriage of the Prince of W^es with the Prinoess 
Caroline, daughter of the Duke of Brunswick ; 23rd, Acquittal 
of Warren Hastings. In this year General Buonaparte first 
attracted the attention of Europe. 1798, Aiig. 1. The Battlb 
OP THE Nile. 1799, Dec. 14. Death of General Washington. 
1802. Peace of Amiens. Dec, 1804. Napoleon's pretended 
tavaaian from Boulogne. 1S06, Oct. 21. Yictobt 07 TRAjrALOAB, 
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AND Death of Nelson. 1814. The Restoration of the Bour- 
bons. 1815. Return of Napoleon from Elba. June 18. The 
Battle of Waterloo. 1817, Nov. 6. The Princess Charlotte 
died, to the great grief of the whole nation. 1818, Nov. 17. 
Death of Queen Charlotte, at Kew Palace. 1819. Aug. 16. 
Great Reform Meeting at Manchester, with riots in which 11 
persons were killed, and 600 injured. 1820. Jan. 23. Duke of 
Kent died. Jan. 29. George the Third died, in the 82nd year of 
his age, having reigned nearly 60 years : he was interred at Wind- 
sor, Feb. 16. 



EEIOir OF OEOEOE IV. 

FROM 1820 TO 1830 — 10 years, 4 months, 28 days. 

THE CATO-STREET CONSPIRACY. 

In 1820. At Cato-street, John-street, £dgeware-road» Arthnr 
Thistlewood and other conspirators met to assassinate the ministers, 
who, as they thought, were assembled at a Cabinet dinner, on 
February 23, at Lord Harrowby*s, in Grosvenor-square. Some 
of the conspirators were to watch the house ; one was to call and 
deliver a despatch-box at the door, the others were to rush in and 
assassinate the ministers as they sat at dinner, and bring away the 
heads of Lords Sidmouth and Castlereagh. The conspirators were 
then to fire the Cavalry Barracks, and the Bank and the Tower 
were to be taken by the people, who, it was hoped, would rise 
on the spread of the news. The plot was, however, revealed to 
the ministers by a spy : the Cabinet dinner did not take place, 
but this was not known to the conspirators watching in Grosvenor- 
square, until it was too late to warn their comrades assembled at 
Cato-street, in a stable-loft, where, and in their attempted escape, 
nine were arrested: Thistlewood fled, but a reward of £1,000 was 
offered for his apprehension, and he was captured next morning. 
The conspirators were imprisoned in the Tower, and having been 
tried and convicted, Thistlewood and four others were hanged on 
May Ij one was pardoned, and five were transported for life. 

DEATH OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

At Longwood, in the Island of St. Helena, after an exile of five 
years eight months, Napoleon died on the evening of May 5, 1821, 
of cancer in the stomach, the same disorder which killed his father. 
" As if to mark a closing point of resemblance betwixt Cromwell 
and Napoleon, a dreadful tempest arose on the 4th of May, which 
preceded the day that was to close the mortal existence of this 
eictraordinary man. A willow, which had been the exile's favourite, 
and under which he had often enjoyed the fresh breeze, >k«&^x\!l 
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up by the hurricane, and almost all the trees about Longwood 
shared the same fate. The 5th of May came amid wind and rain. 
Napoleon's passing spirit was deliriously engaged in a strife more 
terrible than that of the elements around. The words, " tete d* 
armiCy the last which escaped his lips, intimated that his thoughts 
were watching the current of a heady fight About eleven minutes 
before six in the evening, Napoleon, after a struggle which indicated 
the original strength of his constitution, brea&ed his last" — Sir 
Walter Scott. On the 8th of May his remains were interred, 
with military honours, near a fountain overhung with willows ; 
here they rested until 1840, when, with the consent of England, 
they were removed from St Helena to Paris, and there interred in 
the Hotel des Invalides ; and November 5, 1858, the funeral car of 
Napoleon was presented by Queen Victoria to the French nation. 

The following description of the person of Napoleon is given by 
Captain Maitland in his Narrative of the Surrender of Bonaparte, 
in 1815: '* He was then a remarkably strong, well-built man, about 
5 feet 7 inches high, his limbs particularly well formed, with a fine 
ancle and a very small foot, of which he seemed very vain, as he 
always wore, while on board the ship, silk stockings and shoes. 
His hands were also small, and had the plumpness of a woman's 
rather than the robustness of a man's. His eyes were light gray, 
his teeth good ; and when he smiled, the expression of his counte- 
nance was highly pleasing : when under the influence of disappoint- 
ment, however, it assumed a dark and gloomy cast His hair was 
a very dark brown, nearly approaching to black '^ and though a little 
thin on the top and front, had not a gray hair amongst it His 
complexion was a very uncommon one, being of a light sallow 
colour, different from any other I ever met with. From his being 
corpulent, he had lost much of his activity." 

Sound philosophy and a sound morality equally forbid his being 
placed amongst the most illustrious characters "whose names adorn 
the age in which they flourished, and exalt the dignity of human 
nature." His principal characteristic was an insatiable and selfish 
ambition, to the gratification of which he sacrificed, without scruple 
or remorse, the interests and the happiness of all mankind. The 
good which he did bears no proportion to the misery of which he 
was, directly or indirectly, the cause : havoc, desolation, and death 
marked his terrible career, and in the prosecution of his designs and 
objects he trampled upon every principle of justice and humanity. 
He had no sympathy with his fellow-creatures and regarded them 
with such profound contempt that he was indifferent to human 
suffering, and reckless of human life. It was not from any pleasure 
in shedding blood, but in order to strike terror into the Royalists, 
that he caused the Due d'Enghien to be kidnapped and put to death. 
When the deed was done, he recoiled from the odium to which he 
saw that it would expose him, endeavoured to shift it on his instru- 
ment, and to cast the blame upon his precipitate zeal, imitating the 
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behayiour of Queen Elizabeth in respect to the execution of the 
Scottish queen. Although he became a mighty monarch, he never 
was actuated by the feelings and sentiments of a gentleman ^ and he 
had a total and habitual disregard for truth. His character was 
not elevated by any moral dignity ; and his decline was even more 
rapid than his rise. — Edinburgh Heview, 

CORONATION OF GEORGE IV. 

This ancient solemnity was performed on July 19, 1821. On 
the night previous, the King reposed on a couch in a tapestried 
room of the Speaker's residence, in the Old Palaee, at Westminster. 
Next morning, the royal precision advanced upon a raised plat- 
form, covered by an awning, from Westminster Hall to the Abbey, 
where the king was crowned ; and then returned to the Hall, where 
the banquet was served — this being the last festival of the kind. 
Sir Walter Scott, who witnessed the solemnity, says : — " The effect 
of the scene in the Abbey was beyond measure magnificent. 
Imagine long galleries stretcned among the aisles of that venerable 
and august pile, those which rise above the altar pealing back their 
echoes to a full and magnificent choir of music ; those which 
occupied the sides filled even to crowding with all that Britain has 
of beautiful and distinguished ; and the cross gallery most i^pro- 
priately occupied by the Westminster school-boys, in their white 
surplices, many of whom might on that day receive impressions 
never to be lost during the rest of their lives ; imagine this, I say, 
and then add the spectacle upon the floor— the altars surrounded by 
the fathers of the church ; the king encircled by the nobility of the 
land, and the councillors of his throne, and by warriors wearing the 
honoured marks of distinction, bought by many a glorious danger ; 
add to this the rich spectacle of the aisles, crowded with waving 
plumage, and coronets, and caps of honour, and the sun, which 
brightened and saddened as if on purpose, now beaming in full 
lustre on the rich and varied assemblage, and- now darting a solitary 
ray, which catched, as it passed, the glittering folds of a banner, or 
the edge of a group of battle-axes or partisans, and then rested full 
on some fair form, * the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,* whose 
circlet of diamonds glistened under its influence. Imagine all this, 
and then tell me if I have made my journey of four hundred miles 
to little purpose." 

Haydon, the historical painter, describes the Coronation Festivals 
which he witnessed from the Chamberlain's box : " The Hall doors 
were opened, and the flower-girls entered strewing flowers. The 
distant trumpets and shouts of the people, the slow march, and at 
last the appearance of the King, crowned and under a golden 
canopy, and the universal burst of the assembly at seeing him, 

affected every body After the banquet was over, came the 

most imposing scene of all, the championship. Wellin^\^^vc^Via%. 
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coronet, walked down the Hall, cheered by the officers of the 
Guards. He shortly returned, monnted, with Lords Anglesea and 
Howard. They rode gracefully to the foot of the throne, and then 
backed out. The Hall doors opened again ; and outside in twilight, 
a man in a dark-shadowed armour appeared against the shining 
sky. He then moved, passed into darkness under the arch, and 
suddenly Wellington, Howard, and the champion stood in full view, 
with doors closed behind them. This was certainly the finest 
sight of the day. The herald then read the challenge ; the glove 
was thrown down. They all then proceeded to the throne." 

Early in the day. Queen Caroline presented herself for admis- 
sion to the Abbey, but was refused, whereupon she returned : this 
was the only sad episode of the day. Public entertainments were 
provided for the people, and about 500,000 persons shared in the 
festivities one way or other. The entire cost of the coronation 
exceeded £268,000. 

DEATH OF MR. CANNING. 

This enlightened statesman, who had been Prime Minister since 
April 10, 1827, died on August 8 following. The opposition to 
the new minister in the House of Commons was very formidable, 
but though he was labouring under anxiety and sickness, his rhe- 
torical powers and his sparkling wit never failed him. He last 
spoke in Parliament on June 29. On July 5, a treaty combining 
England, France and Russia, for the settlement of the affairs of 
Greece, and of which he had been the main promoter, was signed 
at London : this was the last of Mr. Canning's public acts. One 
of the first poems he wrote in the enthusiasm of youth, was a 
lament on " The Slavery of Greece." 

THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 

This important naval battle took place on the 20th October, 1827, 
between the French, English, and Russian combined fleet on one 
side, and the Turco-Egyptian fleet, which was enclosed in the bay 
of Navarino, on the other. The English had three ships of the line 
and four frigates ; the French, three ships of the line and two 
frigates ; and the Russians, four ships of the line and four frigates. 
The Ottomans had three ships of the line and twenty-five frigates, 
besides smaller vessels. Admiral Codrington had the command of 
the combined fleet, and his object was to oblige Ibrahim Pacha to 
evacuate the Morea. After some fruitless negotiations, and some 
evasions on the part of Ibrahim, Admiral Codrington resolved to 
attack Ibrahim's fleet. The Turco- Egyptians warmly resisted, but 
were completely defeated, with the loss of three ships of the line, 
four frigates, and about forty or fifty smaller vessels. The rest 
surreDdered, and a convention followed, by which Ibrahim evaca- 
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ated the Morea, and the Greek prisoners, whom he had sent to 
Egypt, were restored to their country. The battle of Navarino fully 
attained the object for which it was fought — the emancipation of 
Greece. Unlike many other battles which have proved a useless 
waste of human lives, that of Navarino established the independence 
of a country, and put an end to a murderous warfare. In this 
respect it may be compared to the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo 
in our own times, as &e former may be said to have put an end to 
the maritime contest of France against England, and the second 
effectually terminated the continental war. — Penny Cyclopcedia, 

PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 

All progress in this reign was not comprised in ornamentation, 
or the art of elegance and luxury. The marvellous power of steam 
continued its substitutions for animal force ; and, from mining and 
manufacturing, had been extended to road travelling, river, and sea 
navigation. Science in all her more gainful pursuits was zealously 
cultivated, not only as a source of individual opulence, but of 
national superiority. Chemistry and its application to agriculture, 
geology, mineralogy, civil engineering, anatomy, medicine, and 
geographical researches in Africa and the Arctic regions, constituted 
the just pride of the period. Among the illustrious names of the 
reign are Davy, Herschel, Wollaston, Dalton, Ivory, Buckland, 
Faraday, Babbage, Leslie, Young, Amott, Airy, Telford, M* Adam, 
Brunei, and Rennie. 

TEST AND CORPORATION ACTS, AND CATHOLIC 

EMANCIPATION. 

1828, on February 26, Lord John Russell carried his resolution 
in the House of Commons for the Repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts; and a bill was soon passed into a law, by which 
Municipal Corporations and offices of power and trust were open to 
dissenters. 

The great measure of 1829 was the concession at last of Catholic 
Emancipation, by removing disabilities on Roman Catholics. The 
King, ministry, church, aristocracy, and Commons, were all adverse 
to Catholic Emancipation ; but, led by the example of the Duke of 
Wellington's sterling good sense, they succumbed to the emergency : 
it is, however, now known that Sir Robert Peel was also convinced 
of the imperative necessity of the measure. 

CHANGES IN LAWS. 

Many important alterations of the laws were made in the reign 
of George the Fourth, besides the great national measures already 
noticed. The laws relating to the punishment and to the. Itv-^k ^1 
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affenccf were contolidated and amended by the several Acts intro- 
dnoed bj Mr. Peel ; with measores for diminishing the sanguinary 
character, and increasing the certainty, of punishment Among 
other legislative changes of the reign may be enumerated, the Act 
of 1823, abolishing the ancient custom of burying persons who had 
committed suicide in cross roads, with a stake driyen through their 
bodies; in 1824, was the Act for the repeal of the Combination 
Laws ; the Act of 1827, to prevent arrests in actions under 202. ; 
the Metropolis Police Act of 1829 ; the Act of 1830, rqiealing the 
Beer Duties ; and the Act of the same year, substituting tiie punish- 
ment of transportation for that of dea^, for forgery. 

DEATH OF GEORGE IV. 

For many years the king had been scarcdy ever free frrnn gout, 
but its attacks had been resisted by the unconmion strength of his 
constitution. Pains of the eyes, and defective vision, gout in the 
feet and hands, and lastly, the great malady of his fiunily, dropsy, 
to which the Duke of York, and bis sister the Queen of Wurtem- 
berg, had fkllen victims, befel him. In April, 18^, his malady 
assumed a decisive character, and bulletins began to be issued. He 
had reached his 68th year, a term rarely allotted to tiie wearer of 
a crown. In May a commission was appointed to fix the nrval 
signature ; the king signifying his assent by word of mouth. Be- 
fore his death it was with difficulty he could whisper his verbal 
affirmative. About a week before he died the physician delicately 
announced to him the inevitable catastrophe. "God's will be 
done I " was the reply. The king's fiksulties continued unimpaired 
to the last. On administering to him the last sacrament, the Bishop 
of Chichester reminded him of the Duke of Sussex; when the king 
charged the prelate after his death to carry a message to the duke, 
saying all his offences were forgotten, and to assure him of his fra- 
ternal affection. His majesty's sufferings were very great ; during 
the paroxysms of pain his moans were heard even by the sentinels 
on duty in the quadrangle. On the night of the 25tii of June his 
cough was unusually painful, and about three o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 26th he expired, having a few minutes previously faintly 
ejaculated, " Oh I God, I'm dying," and " this is death" 

Wade's Chronohgy, p, 864. 

The royal remains were submitted to the view of the household, 
in strict accordance with a wish expressed by his late Majesty, on 
the evening preceding his dissolution. The body was covered with 
a fine linen sheet, turned down, so as to expose a part of the host. 
The features were neither drawn nor distorted, but appeared in that 
serene and tranquil state which would have induced the belief that 
ffls Majesty still slept 
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PERSON AND CHARACTER. 
In his youth he was, in Jhe words of Shakspeare — 

" The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form. 
The observed of all observers." 

Eminently handsome, liberally educated, with intellect of a su- 
perior order, and great powers of conversation, he justly merited 
the title of " the most accomplished gentleman in Europe ; " and al- 
though many actions of his private life may be cited as deserving 
censure, as a sovereign, alike in his regency and in his reign, he 
will ever hold a distinguished place in English History. 

Kings of England, p. 279. 

Four acts of munificence distinguished the king : — in the literary 
mission to Portici, for expediting the unrolling of the Herculaneum 
Manuscripts ; the endowment of the Royal Society of Literature ; 
the grant of the library of George III. to the British Museum ; and 
the support he afforded to the erection of St David's College, in 
Wales. Under his auspices London was embellished with splendid 
street improvements ; the outlaying of the Regent's Park ; the 
building of Buckingham Palace, and the restoration and enlarge- 
ment of Windsor Castle, were also effected in his reign. 

CHRONICLE. 

1820, Jan. 30. George IV. held his first court at Carlton House, 
and declared his intention ^* to maintain unimpaired the religion, 
laws, and liberties of the kingdom.*' Being Sunday, the proclaim- 
ing the king was deferred till next day, when the ceremony took 
place with the customary formalities. Feb. 23. The Cato-strebt 
CoNSPiRAcv. May I. Arthur Thistlewood and four other Cato- 
street conspirators executed at the Old Bailey. Jane 6. Queen 
Caroline arrived in England to vindicate her character, and assert 
her rights. Nov. 10. Close of the Queen's trial ; Lord Liverpool 
announced the intention of government to abandon further prosecu- 
tion ; the news that the bill was relinquished diffused a transport of 
joy throughout the metropolis. 25th. The Queen went in state to 
St. Paul's, to return thanks for her happy deliverance. Among the 
gentlemen attending on the queen were Sir Robert Wilson, Joseph 
Hume, M.P., Hon. Keppel Craven, and Mr. Hobhouse ; at the 
entrance of the cathedral a committee of sixty ladies, dressed in 
white, received her Majesty. 1821, May 5. Death of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, at the Island of St. Helena, in the 52nd year of his 
age. July 19. Coronation of George IV., August 7. Death of 
Queen Caroline, in the 53rd year of her age. In this year steam- 
boats were first established between Dover and Calais, and London 
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and Leith. 1822, April Famine in Ireland. July 19. The inn- 
keepers on the Dover road petitioned against the adoption of steam 
navigation from London to Calais. August 10. The king embarked 
at Greenwich for Scotland. 12th. Suicide of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry. In this year Mrs. Garrick, relict of the English Roscius, 
died in the 99th year of her age. 1824, April 19. Lord Byron died 
at Missolonghi, in the 36th year of his age. July 12. Body of 
James II. discovered in a leaden box, on digging the foundation of 
a new church at St. Germain. September 16. Louis XVIII., Eling 
of France, died in the 69th year of his age. 30th. Fauntleroy, the 
banker, executed for forgery at the Old Bailey. 1826. The Com- 
mercial Crisis. Jan. 18. Burtpore, in the East Indies, captured 
by the English under Lord Combermere. In this year Captain 
Johnson, in the Enterprise, gained a prize of £10,000, subscribed 
at Calcutta, as the reward to the first person who made a steam- 
voyage from England to India ; the passage occupied sixteen weeks 
and three days. 1826, June 15. Destruction of the Janissaries; 
between two and three thousand killed, or perished by fire ; tiiose 
who escaped executed or banished f]X)m Constantinope, and the 
very name of Janissary became extinct. 1827, Jan. 5. The Duke 
of York died, in the 64th year of his age. Oct 20. Battle of 
Navarino. 1829, April The Catholic Emancipation. 1830, June 26. 
Death of George IV. 



EEIOir OF WILLIAM IV. 

FROM 1830 TO 1837 — 6 years, 11 MONTHS, 27 DATS. 

ACCESSION OF THE KING. 

The course of events during the reign of William IV. derived 
its direction and character from the memorable movements on the 
Continent of Europe with which the accession of a new king in 
England chanced to be coincident The publication of the ordi- 
nances of Charles X. against the press in France took place exactly 
a month after King William's accession : then rapidly followed the 
Revolution of the Three Days in Paris, the dethronement of Charles, 
and the transference of the French crown to the Duke of Orleans. 
In another month commenced the similar revolution in Brussels, 
which terminated in the separation of Holland and Belgium. In 
England, the first symptom of widespread popular uneasiness, dis- 
affection, and outbreak, was given by numerous incendiary fires. 
The new Parliament elected since the accession of the new king 
met on the 26th of October. The ministers next advised his Majesty 
that it would not be safe for him to dine with the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of the City of London, in Guildhall, according to cus- 
tom. The Duke of Wellington and his ministry then resigned, on 
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an adverse motion in the House of Commons, and were sncceeded 
by Earl Grey, under the banner of Parliamentary Reform. 

NEW LONDON BRIDGE OPENED. 

On August 1, 1831, this noble bridge, unrivalled in the world 
" in the perfection of proportion and true greatness of simplicity," 
was opened with great ceremony by King William IV. and 
Queen Adelaide, who proceeded thither in their state barge. Their 
Majesties partook of a banquet on the bridge, the Lord Mayor pre- 
siding, and the king, queen, and royal family partaking of the loving 
cup. The bridge and its approaches cost nearly a million and a 
half of money. A granite statue of King William was set up to 
commemorate the opening ; and an equestrian bronze statue of the 
Duke of Wellington in acknowledgment of his grace's exertions in 
facilitating the means of erecting the new bridge. 

THE LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY 

OPENED. 

This line, the first grand work of its kind, about 31 miles long, 
and connecting two of the most important towns in the empire, 
was opened September 15, 1830: the Duke of Wellington and other 
illustrious personages were present. Mr. Huskisson having alighted 
during the stoppage of the engines, was knocked down by one of 
them, which went over his thigh, and caused his death. 

THE REFORM BILL. 

The intense excitement which existed throughout England 
during the debates on this great measure, was at length happily 
terminated by the royal assent being given to the bill on the 7th 
June, 1832. Illuminations, bonfires, processions, congratulatory 
addresses, ringing of church bells, exhibitions of flags and trophies, 
marked the joy of the people at this most important addition to 
their liberties. The disfranchisement of the decayed boroughs, 
and the enfranchisement in their stead of the great and populous 
towns, effected a momentous change by substituting real in the 
place of the nominal representation that had previously existed ; 
while the extension of suffrage to ^10 copyholders and tenants- 
at-will, whereby the poor man had equal rights with the rich, 
completed the popularity of the measure, and stamped its estab- 
lishment as one of the most glorious epochs of British freedom. 

Kings of England, p, 285, 

CORONATION OF KING WILLIAM AND QUEEN 

ADELAIDE. 

The coronation was simply the ceremonial in Westminster Abbey, 
September 8, 1831 ; the whole terminated by three o'clock in the 
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afternoon, when their Majesties, and the princes and princesses, 
returned in procession through the choir and nave. On reaching 
the west door, the king's style was proclaimed by Garter King-at- 
Arms ; the regalia were returned to the state officers ; and the king 
and queen entered the state carriage to return to St. James's Palace, 
both their Majesties wearing their crowns. 

DEATH OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

This excellent and accomplished writer, in his 62nd year, sunk 
under disease brought on by excess of mental toil, but the purpose 
for which he sacrificed himself was attained. His debts, materially 
diminished before his death, have since been entirely liquidated by 
the profits of the edition of his collected works. He sought, but 
too late, health in a foreign climate ; his worn-out frame craved to 
be at home and at rest ; and he murmured, when he reached home, 
" Now he knew he was at Abbotsford." He expired September 21, 
1832, after fourteen days' total insensibility. 

The greatest author of the present century, whether we regard 
the beneficial influence of his writings, or its extent, is Sir Walter 
Scott. His characteristics as an author have been ably sketched as 
follows : — 

With far less classical learning, fewer images derived from tra- 
velling, inferior information on many historical subjects, and a 
mind of a less impassioned and energetic cast than other writers 
of his time, Sir Walter is far more deeply read in that book which 
is ever the same — the human heart This is his unequalled excel- 
lence : there he stands, without a rival since the days of Shak- 
speare. It is to this cause that his astonishing success has been 
owing. We feel in his characters that it is not romance, but real 
life, which is represented. Every word that is said, especially in 
the Scotch novels, is nature itself. Homer, Cervantes, Shakspeare, 
and Scott, alone have penetrated to the deep substratum of character 
which, however disguised by the varieties of climate and govern- 
ment, is at bottom everywhere the same ; and thence they have 
found a responsive echo in every human heart. Every man who 
reads these admirable works, from the North Cape to Cape Horn, 
feels that what the characters they contain are made to say, is just 
what would have occurred to themselves, or what they have heard 
said by others as long as they lived. Nor is it only in the delineation 
of character, and the knowledge of human nature, that the Scottish 
novelist, like his great predecessors, is but for them without a rival. 
Powerful in the pathetic, admirable in dialogue, unmatched in 
description, his writings captivate the mind as much by the varied 
excellences which they exhibit, as by the powerful interest which 
they maintain. He has carried romance out of the region of 
imagination and sensibility into the walks of actual lif^. — Sir 
Archibald Alison, 
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EMANCIPATION OF BRITISH SLAVES. 

The 1st of August, 1834, was the day on which the slaves in the 
British colonies were assigned, not to their actual freedom, but to a 
so-called " apprenticeship," which was to precede and prepare for 
freedom. Lord (then Mr.) Brougham brought forward a measure 
to this great end in 1830, and Mr. Fowell Buxton another in 1832 ; 
but no Act was passed until 1833. It provided that on the 1st 
of August in the following year all slaves should become " appren- 
ticed labourers " to their masters, in two classes, that in 1838 and 
1840 respectively; these two classes should receive their actual 
freedom ; that twenty millions sterling should ultimately be paid to 
their masters, who would then lose the services of their slaves ; and 
that this sum would be distributed rateably, according to the market 
price of slaves in each colony, during the eight years, 1823-1830. 
Many subsequent statutes modified the minor details, but left the 
main principle untouched. It was found, on a careful analysis, 
that on the 1st of August, 1834 (all negroes bom after that date 
were born free), there were 770,280 slaves in the colonies affected 
by the Emancipation Act. 

DEATH OF WILLIAM IV. 

His Majesty expired at 12 minutes past two o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 20th June, 1837, at Windsor Castle, of general decay, 
in the 73rd year of his age. He was fervent in his expressions of 
religious hope, and just before breathing his last faintly articulated 
" Thy will be done." The queen had been unremitting in her at- 
tentions ; was scarcely ever absent from the sick chamber, and for 
twelve days did not take off her clothes. Wade*8 Chronology, 

PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

The " sailor king,'* as he was called, was the third son of George 
III., and shared with his royal brothers in the natural advantages 
of his family. He came to the throne in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age, and his loss was generally acd sincerely felt by the nation, as 
that of a good man and beneficent sovereign, who had committed 
no wrong, provoked no enmity, and whose memory may safely 
repose undisturbed by the shafts of envy, vengeance, or malignity. 
He had been a good man and beneficent sovereign, but his virtues 
were rather those of private life than of the regal station ; his 
merits were the unpretending qualities which contribute to domestic 
comfort, social enjoyment, and personal friendship. Notwithstand- 
ing defects of early culture and natural gifts, his name is connected 
with a portion of British history over which the philanthropist may 
exult without alloy. The glories of his seven years' reign were the 
triumphs of peace. 
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CHRONICLE. 

1831. March 1. iNTnoDUcTiox of the Reform Bill. June 
24. The Reform Bill passed the Commons. Aag. 1. Opening 
of New London Bridge. Oct 7. . The Reform Bill rejected by 
the Lords. Oct. 29. The Bristol Riots. Dec- 12. Third intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill. 1832. Feb. 13. The cholera. April 
14. The Reform Bill passed the Lords. Sept 21. Sir Walter 
Scott died, in the 62nd year of his age. 1833. May 15. Edmund 
Kean, the celebrated tragedian, died, in the 46th year of his age: 
he first appeared on the London stage in 1814, in the character of 
Shylock, his performance of which inmiediately established him in 
that rank as an actor which he ever after maintained. 1834. July 
9. Resignation of Earl Grey. Dec. 8. Sir Robert PeePs ministry. 

1835. April 18. Lord Melbourne's ministry for the remainder of 
the reign : its most important measure was the Municipal Reform 
Acts. June 18. William Cobbett died, in the 63rd year of his age. 

1836. Nov. 4. Charles X., King of France, died, in the 80th year 
of his age. 1 837. June 20. William the Foitrth t>ied, in the 
73rd year of his age. He was buried at Windsor, July 6. 



BEIOir OF VICTOEIA. 

Began to rbign 1837. Whom God long preserve. 

ACCESSION OF THE QUEEN. 

The demise of the Crown was intimated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain to Queen Victoria, on June 
20, then residing iu the south-eastern portion of Kensington Pa- 
lace. A Privy Council was held during the day at the Palace, 
which was largely attended by noblemen and gentlemen, including 
the Lord Mayor of London, for the purpose of signing the Act of 
Allegiance. Of this, her Majesty's first Council, Sir David Wilkie 
painted a commemorative picture, with many portraits. Thus, 
within a month of having attained her majority, the Princess be- 
came Queen of these happy realms, and in her Declaration to the 
Council, said:—" This awful responsibility is imposed upon me so 
suddenly, and at so early a period of my life, that I should feel 
myself utterly oppressed by the burden, were I not sustained in ^e 
hope that Divine Providence, which has called me to this work, 
will give me strength for the performance of it, and that I shall find 
in the purity of my intentions, and in my zeal for the public 
welfare, that support and those resources which usually belong to a 
more mature age, and to longer experience." Another passage 
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of touching interest was the following: — '^ Educated in England, 
under the tender and enlightened care of a most affectionate mother, 
I have learned from my ijofancy to respect and love the constitution 
of my native country." 

THE FORFARSHIRE WRECK. 

On the 5th of September, 1838, was wrecked the Forfarshire 
steamer, in her passage from Hull to Dundee, when thirty-eight 
perished of the fifty-three persons in the vessel before she struck. 
Owing to the courageous conduct of the Outer Fern lighthouse 
keeper, J. Darling, and his heroic daughter Grace, who ventured 
out in a tremendous sea in a cobble, several of the passengers were 
rescued. The brave woman, by this and similar acts of daring, 
brought herself to an untimely grave. Her noble deeds will live in 
memory beyond a local fame. 

THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO THE CITY. 

On November 9, 1837, this being the first Lord Mayor's Day 
since the accession of the Queen, her Majesty was invited to dine 
at Guildhall. The Queen was received at Temple Bar by the civic 
authorities, and proceeded in state to Guildhall. The day was 
kept as a holiday, and the streets and windows of the houses in the 
line of the procession were crowded with spectators. In front of 
St. Paul's an address was delivered to the Queen by one of the boys 
of Christ's Hospital — the rest of the boys of the School witnessing 
the scene from seats which had been fitted up for their accommoda- 
tion. At Guildhall, which was magnificently prepared for the 
banquet, the Queen conferred the rank of Baronet on the new Lord 
Mayor, and the Sheriffs were knighted. In the evening, along the 
whole line of procession, the illumination was very general. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S FIRST PARLIAMENT. 

On November 20, 1837, the Queen went in state to open the 
Session of Parliament, and in commencing her speech, said: — " In 
meeting this Parliament, the first that has been elected under my 
authority, I am anxious to declare my confidence in your loyalty 
and wisdom. The early age at which I am called to the sovereignty 
of this kingdom renders it a more imperative duty that, under 
Divine Providence, I should place my reliance upon your cordial 
cooperation, and upon the love and affection of all my people." 

BURNING OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

On January 10-11, 1838, the Royal Exchange in Comhill, built 
in the reign of Charles II., was entirely consumed by fire. The 
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conflagration commenced in Lloyds' Rooms, shortly after 10 P.u. 
There was a nipping air, and hefore 3 next morning, the cIodL- 
tower alone remained, the dials indicating the time at which the 
flames reached them. The last air played hy the chimes, at 12 
o'clock, heing " There's nae luck ahout the house.'* The conflagra- 
tion was seen twenty-four miles round London. The roar of the 
wind, and the rush and crackling of the flames, the falling of 
huge timbers, and the crash of roofs and walls, formed a fearful 
spectacle. 

ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION. 

On the 17th of June 1838, the large steam-ship, the Great 
Western^ arrived at New York from Bristol, after a passage of fifteen 
days. This was the first steamer which crossed the Atlantic by the 
power of steam only ; but it was followed on the 18th by the Sirius, 
which left Cork on June 1, and performed the voyage in seventeen 
days. 

CORONATION OF THE QUEEN. 

This sacred ceremony was celebrated in Westminster Abbey, 
June 28, 1838. Reception apartments were erected at the great 
western entrance. The nave, choir, and transepts were fitted up 
with seats for spectators. The peers were seated in the north 
transept, and the peeresses in the south ; the House of Commons in 
a gallery over the altar ; and the orchestra of 400 performers in 
front of the organ. At the intersection of the choir and transepts 
was the theatre or pulpitum, covered with rich carpets and cloth of 
gold, in the centre of which, upon a raised platform, stood the chair 
of homage. At the north-east corner of the theatre was the pulpit 
whence " the Coronation sermon " was preached. The crowning, 
in King Edward's chair, took place in the sacrarium, before the 
altar, in the rear of which was " the Queen's Trewerse," or retiring- 
room. The appearance of the Abbey, crowded with rank and 
beauty, and the most distinguished personages, was very splendid. 
Marshal Soult, the old opponent of the I>uke of Wellington, was 
the French Ambassador, and much interest was excited in witness- 
ing the cordial reception he met with from the people. A fair was 
held in Hyde Park, theatres were opened free, and fireworks and 
other amusements were provided for the people. The increased 
population poured into the metropolis to share in the great national 
festival, amounted, it is said, to half a million — a number equal to 
the inhabitants of some of the greatest capitals of Europe. 

FANATIC RIOT IN KENT. 

On May 31, 1838, at Bough ton, near Canterbury, a fanatic 
named Thorn, but who assumed to be Knight of Midta and King of 
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Jemsalem, having been released from confinement, headed a mob 
against the Poor Law Act. A constable was first shot by the 
madman Thom ; the military were then called out, when Lieutenant 
Bennett, proceeding to take the murderer into custody, Thom ad- 
yanced, and firing a pistol, killed the lieutenant on the spot His 
death was avenged by one of the soldiers, who fired at Thom and 
laid him dead by the side of the lieutenant The people then at- 
tacked the military, who were compelled to fire, and it was not 
ontil several were killed that the mob dispersed. Many of the 
people believed Thom a saint 

CHARTIST RIOT AT NEWPORT. 

On November 4, 1839, Newport, in Monmouthshire, was attacked 
by a party of Chartists, about 1 0,000 men, under the command of 
John Frost, an ex-magistrate. They were opposed by the Mayor 
and a party of special constables, and about thirty soldiers. The 
rioters broke the windows of houses, fired on the inmates, and the 
Mayor was wounded ; upon which the soldiers fired and dispersed 
the mob, of whom about twenty were left dead on the spot Next day. 
Frost and some others of the leaders were apprehended ; on Decem- 
ber 31 they were tried and found guilty of high treason, and 
sentenced to death, but the punishment was commuted to transpor- 
tation for life ; and, in 1856, a free pardon was granted to them. 

MARRIAGE OF QUEEN VICTORIA WITH 
PRINCE ALBERT. 

This brilliant national event took place on February 10, 1840, and 
never was an union of sincere affection more popularly celebrated. 
It was solemnised in the chapel-royal, St James's Palace, at noon, 
whereas royal marriages had hitherto taken place in the evening. 
The procession through the palace apartments to the chapel was 
witnessed by nearly 2,000 spectators. The altar plate was very 
gorgeous. After the solemnisation the attestation took place in 
Sie throne-room. The royal pair then returned to Buckingham 
Palace, where a wedding banquet was served to 100 guests, after 
which the Queen and Prince left for Windsor Castle. The day 
was celebrated in the metropolis and throughout the country by a 
general holiday, and illuminations, public (Snners, and other festi- 
vities. The fittings of the chapel and palace cost £7,000. 

NEW COLONIES. 

In the year 1841, two very important additions were made to 
the colonial empire of Great Britain. On January 9, the Bogue 
forts were attacked and taken by the British forces. After some 
further hostilities the Chinese Government ceded Hong Kon.^ ta 
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Great Britain. Some additional ports were opened to trade, and an 
indemnity of six millions of dollars paid. The treaty not having 
been ratified, in the following year the British forces took posses- 
sion of Shanghai. 

On February 13 was celebrated in London the foundation of the 
most recent colony of Great Britain — New Zealand — the state and 
people of which country are considered by an historian to exhibit 
more nearly than any other the condition of Britain when the 
Romans entered it nearly eighteen centuries since. On the 28th of 
April, in the same year, sailed the preliminary expedition of the 
second colony to New Zealand, to be formed on the principle of 
limiting the area, and applying the land produce fund to the purpose 
of obtaining labour. 

BOUNDARY LINE OF CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 

In September 1842, Lord Ashburton, who had been appointed to 
a special mission to the United States, in order to settle the various 
differences between the two countries, concluded his arduous treaty 
->one of the main objects being to determine the boundaries. The 
line run in accordance with this treaty cost the labour of 300 men 
eighteen months. For 300 miles a path was cut through the forest 
30 feet wide, and cleared of all trees. At the end of every mile is a 
cast-iron pillar, bearing the names of the commissioners who ran 
the line, and the date. 

ANNEXATION OF SCINDE. 

A spirit of insurrection had for some time manifested itself in 
Scinde among the Beloochee tribes against the British, when, on the 
17th of February 1843, an obstinate battle was fought at Meanee, 
between the British troops, under Sir Charles Napier, and the 
Beloochees ; and, after a spirited resistance, the Beloochees were 
completely defeated. They lost 5,000 men, with all their artillery 
and military stores. The Ameers surrendered to the British, who, 
on February 20, took possession of their capital, Hyderabad ; and 
thus Scinde became a portion of the British Empire in India. 

THE THAMES TUNNEL OPENED. 

The engineer of this great work. Sir Mark Isambard Brunei, 
completed his design in 1 843. Amongst those who then regarded 
it as practicable were the late Duke of Wellington and the late 
Dr. WoUaston. The works were commenced in 1825, and the 
tunnel itself in 1826; and by March 1827 it had advanced about 
one-third of the whole length. All proceeded well till May 18, when 
the river burst into the tunnel with such velocity and yolume^ as to 
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fill it in fifteen liiinutes ; but, although the men were at work, no 
lives were lost. The hole, thirty-eight feet deep, was closed with 
bags of clay and hazel-rods, the water pumped out, and the works 
resumed in September. On Jan. 12, 1828, the river broke in a 
second time, and filled the tunnel in less than ten minutes ; when 
the rush of water brought with it a strong current of air that put 
out the lights ; six of the workmen were lost. For some distance, 
Mr. Brunei, junior, struggled in total darkness, and the rush of the 
water carried him up the shaft. The tunnel was again cleared, and 
the part completed found to be sound. Hundreds of plans were 
proposed for its completion ; the funds of the Company were too 
low to proceed, and above £5,000 was raised by public subscription. 

For seven years the work was suspended ; but, by advances from 
Government, it was resumed in 1835. On April 23, 1837, there 
was a third irruption of the river ; a fourth on Nov. 2, 1837, with 
the loss of one life ; and, on March 6, 1838, the fifth and last irrup- 
tion took place. Thus of the tunnel there were completed — In 
1836, 117 feet; in 1837, 28 feet; in 1838, 80 feet; in 1839, 194 
feet ; in 1840, 76 feet. Leaving only 60 feet, which were completed 
by 1843. 

Meanwhile, the tunnel works proved a very attractive exhibition. 
In 1838, they were visited by 23,000 persons, and in 1839 by 
34,000. By January 1841, the tunnel was completed from shore to 
shore — 1,140 feet, and Sir I. Brunei, on August 13, was the first to 
pass through. On March 25, 1843, the tunnel was opened to the 
public, with a demonstration of triumph. 

The cost of the^work has been nearly fou£ times the sum at first 
contemplated ; the actual expense being upwards of £600,000. 

REPEAL AGITATION IN IRELAND. 

In the autumn of 1843, Mr. 0*Connell, his son, and several other 
Repeal leaders were arrested and held to bail on a charge of con- 
spiracy and sedition. On February 12, 1844, after a trial which 
lasted twenty-four days 0*Connell and his companions were found 
guilty; and, a new trial being refused by the judges, OConnell 
was sentenced to a year's imprisonment and a fine of £2,000, but the 
judgment being reversed by the House of Lords, he was restored to 
liberty. 

OPENING OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 

This noble edifice was completed within the short space of three 
years, and was formally opened by Queen Victoria, accompanied 
by Prince Albert, October 28, 1844, when the royal and civic pro- 
cessions joined within Temple Bar ; the Aldermen in gowns and 
gold chains, and the Lord Mayor in a crimson velvet robe, collar, and 
jewel, on horseback ; his lordship bearing immediately before the 
Queen's state carriage the great pearl sword presented by QueetL 
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Elizabeth to the City of London on opening the first Royal Ex- 
change. The procession of 1844 was altogether the most magni- 
ficent pageant of the present reign. At the Exchange an address 
was presented to the Queen, and was followed by a breakfast, dis- 
tribution of commemoratiye medals, and a procession to the centre 
of the quadrangle, where the Queen, surrounded by her Ministers 
and the City authorities, declared, " It is my Royal will and plea- 
sure that this building be hereafter called ' The Royal Exchange.' " 
The event was commemorated with great civic festivity, and the 
Lord Mayor received a patent of baronetcy. 

REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS. 

This important change in the laws was effected by the agency of 
the Anti-Com-Law League, formed in 1839, upon a suggestion of 
Mr. Cobden in 1835. On May 5, 1845, a bazaar in aid of the 
Association was held in Covent Garden Theatre, by which £25,000 
was realised. The theatre was painted as a vast Tudor hall, and 
was illuminated with gas in the daytime — the goods for sale being 
sent from the great manufacturing localities of the United King- 
dom. In the following year the great measure was passed by 
Parliament. This was a year of famine and severe distress ; but it 
was followed by a year of plenty, when thanksgivings were offered 
up in all our churches for the abundant harvest. 

LOUIS PHILIPPE'S REFUGE IN ENGLAND. 

When, in that year of Continental revolutions, 1848, Louis 
Philippe, King of the French, fell, and his house fell with him, he 
fled in disguise from Paris to the coast of Normandy, and, taking 
ship, found a safe refuge on the shores of England, landing at 
Newhaven, March 3, 1848. The Queen of England, who had in 
1843 enjoyed the hospitality of Louis Philippe at his chateau near 
Dieppe, and who had entertained him in the following year at 
Windsor, immediately assigned him Claremont, near Esher, as a 
residence for himself and his exiled family. From the time of his , 
arrival iu England his health began visibly to decline. He died in 
August 1850. 

GREAT CHARTIST DEMONSTRATION. 

The 10th of April 1848 presents a remarkable instance of 
nipping in the bud apparent danger to the peace of the country by 
means at once constitutional and reassuring public safety. On this 
day the Chartists met, about 25,000 in number, on Kensington 
Common, where they marched in lines. Hence they intended to 
proceed to the House of Commons with the Charter petition ; but 
they learnt that they would not be allowed to repass either of the 
Thames bridges, at the approaches to which bodies of police and 
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special constables were posted. No military display was anywhere 
to be seen. The masterly precautions of the Duke of Wellington 
had, however, posted troops and cannon, so as to be instantly 
brought into action if the dire necessity arose. 

THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

This vast palace in Hyde Park of the world's industry, in value 
two millions of money, was opened by proclamation of the Queen, 
accompanied by Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Princess-Royal, May 1, 1851, between which date and its closing, 
October 15, the number of visits was upwards of six millions. The 
building of the Crystal Palace, with roof and sides of glass and 
iron framework, was designed by Paxton. The area was nearly 19 
acres, divided into a nave, aisles, courts, and avenues. Upon it 
were employed at one time 2,000 workmen, and the cost was 
£176,000. ** But for Prince Albert, say what people will of others* 
part in the affair, we should never have had the Great Exhibition." 
The whole building was removed before the close of 1852. 

THE SUBMARINE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

In the autumn of 1851, a monster wire cable, weighing 180 tons, 
and 24 miles in length, was stretched across the bed of the Channel 
from the South Foreland, in England, to Sangatte, in France, 
bringing London and Paris, with other Coptinental cities, into 
momentary intercourse. For the first telegraph line patented Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone received £30,000, and Mr. Cooke £36,000. 

GOLD DISCOVERED IN AUSTRALIA. 

Gold had been discovered four years in California, when, in 
1851, this precious metal was found in New South Wales in such 
abundance that, by the beginning of June, 20,000 persons were 
employing themselves at the diggings. Gold was next found in 
Victoria ; and, by the year 1854, it was calculated that in Cali- 
fornia and Australia gold had been found to the amount of 
£100,000,000. 

DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

On the afternoon of September 14, 1852, in one of the smaller 
towers of the Castle of Walmer, on the coast of Kent, the great 
Duke of Wellington breathed his last I His Grace had regularly 
resided here in September and October in each year ; it was his 
official residence as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. He occupied 
only one room, which was his library or study, and bedchamber, 
and was known as " the Duke's Room.'' It was plainly furnished, 
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something like an officer's room in a garrison ; the bedstead was of 
iron, with a horse-hair mattress and pUlow, and curtainless. In this 
lo-wly room the Duke expired in an apoplectic fit, attributed to the 
cold moist air from the water : at half-past three his Grace breathed 
his last, so easy and gentle was the transition, that for a moment 
it was doubted ; a mirror was held before his Grace's mouth, its 
brightness undimmed, and he was no more ! The castle lies within 
earshot of the surf as it breaks upon the beach, and within sight of 
those essentially English objects, the chalk cliffs of Dover, the 
Goodwin Sands, and the shipping in the Downs. This was no 
unsuitable place for the Duke to die in — that man in whose eventfol 
history the largest experience of military and civil life are so 
marvellously united. 

FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

On November 18, 1852, the remains of the Great Duke were 
borne to their resting-place, with solemn state and due honour to 
England's greatest hero. The remains, after lying in state at 
Chelsea Hospital, were rested in a military tent on the parade- 
ground of the Horse Guards, and next day were placed on a mag- 
nificent car, drawn by twelve horses, preceded and followed by 
military authorities, regiments, &c. The procession advanced 
through St. James's Park, the Green Park, through the main streets, 
amidst thousands of sorrowing spectators, to St. Paul's Cathedral ; 
and there were deposited in the crypt beneath the centre of the 
dome, the ashes of Wellington side by side with those of Nelson. 

CHARACTER OF WELLINGTON. 

The leading characteristic of the Duke of Wellington's mind 
seems to have been good sound sense, based on patient examina- 
tion into details, and a careful study of the whole, in order to arrive 
at a right conclusion. He made allowance for oontingencies, pas- 
sions, interests ; estimated things at their real value, and was rarely 
wrong. His great principle of action seems to have been a sense of 
duty rather than the stimulus of glory or ambition. His manner 
was in general singularly calm. He never seemed to be elated by 
success, nor depressed by discouragements or difficulties. Quick- 
ness of decision and energy of execution marked his character 
during the whole of his life. He was not inflexible, however, in 
carrying out his plans as a commander, or his views as a states- 
man ; but altered his course when new information or a change of 
circumstances offered a sufficient reason for a change of determina- 
tion. In private life he was simple and methodical. He was tem- 
perate in the use of food and wine, slept on a hair mattress on a 
simple camp bedstead, was an early riser, and was indefatigable in 
his attention to business. He seldom made use of a carriage, and 
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continued to ride on horseback when, from the infirmities of age, 
he could no longer sit erect ; and he also used the exercise of -walk- 
ing even to the last, though his steps were slow and faltering. 

Penny Cyclopctdia, 2nd Supplement 

THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

In the autumn of 1853, the Emperor of Russia having attacked 
the Danubian Provinces, the Turkish Empire, on March 28 
following (1854), England declared war against Russia, and was 
joined by France. On March 28, Odessa was bombarded by the 
French and English fleets, to whom, August 16, Bomarsund sur- 
rendered ; on September 14, the allied armies landed in the 
Crimea ; on the 20th, the Russians were defeated in the battle of 
the Alma, where the Duke of Cambridge led gallantly; October 17, 
the bombardment of Sebastopol commenced ; November 5, at the 
battle of Inkerman, the Russians were again beaten. This was 
followed by destructive storms, shortness of provisions, sickness^ 
and other calamities, when men and horses perished in great 
numbers. January 10, 1855, Sardinia next joined the allies. 
March 2, the Emperor Nicholas died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Alexander II. The mismanaged war led to the resignation of 
the Aberdeen ministry, which was succeeded by that of Viscount 
Palmerston. May 24, Kertch was occupied by the allies, whose 
fleets swept the Sea of Azoff. July 11, Sveaborg, in the Gulf of 
Finland, was bombarded by the allied fleets. September 8, the 
French captured the Malakoff, and the allies took possession of 
Sebastopol. September 29, the Turks, assisted by the English, 
defeated tEe Russians at Kars, to whom, however, the place was 
soon after surrendered. October 17, Kinbum, at the mouth of the 
Dnieper, surrendered to the allies. April 29, 1856, Peace with 
Russia was proclaimed; illuminations and public rejoicings followed; 
and July 19, the allies evacuated the Crimea. The vastness of 
the war had rapidly increased : England had begun with 10,000 men, 
it had been augmented to 100,000, of which 70,000 were in the 
Crimea : our ships of war had advanced from 212 to 590 ; and after 
the peace. Queen Victoria reviewed a fleet extending twelve miles^ 
mustering 3,800 guns, 40,000 men, moved by a steam power of 
33,720 horses. The English losses in all the casualties of the war 
were 19,314 men, of whom only 209 officers and 3,323 men were 
killed, or died of their wounds. France sent 309,268 men, and 
received back 227,135. The losses of the Russians have been stated 
at 500,000, of whom 90,000 lay buried on the ensanguined heights 
of Sebastopol. 

THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

At the commencement of the year 1857, the whole of the British 
Empire in ludia was apparently in a state of profound tranquillity. 
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The Kingdom of Oude had been annexed in 1856, without dis- 
turbance ; but the Bengal native army was known to be ready for 
revolt, and the East India Company being at war with Persia, and 
Great Britain apparently at war with China, the introduction of 
greased cartridges was seized upon for producing a general mutiny 
of the native troops ; the grease being said to consist of cows' fat 
and hogs* lard, offensive to the Hindoo, who regards the cow with 
religious veneration, and to the Mohammedan, who looks upon the 
hog with abhorrence ; both people were induced to belive that their 
religions were to be destroyed, and Christianity introduced by com- 
pulsion. The mutiny broke out with the year 1857, and the 
mutineers, after committing murders and appalling atrocities, fixed 
their headquarters at Delhi, and there proclaimed the old King of 
Delhi Emperor of Hindustan. Here the mutineers massacred every 
European in the city; but the British having possession of the 
magazine, fired the train, and several hundred Sepoys were killed 
by the explosion. The disarming by the British of four native 
regiments, about 4,000 troops, at Meean Meer, near Lahore, proved, 
however, the turning-point for the recapture of Delhi, on which 
the fate of British India mainly depended. Mutineers, under Nana 
Sahib, next attacked Cawnpore, the small force of which surren- 
dered, and were nearly all murdered. General Havelock then 
reached Cawnpore with 2,000 Europeans, and defeated Nana Sahib 
at various points ; and with his small force, between Cawnpoor and 
Lucknow, Havelock gained his ninth victory. On September 21, 
the British forces, under General Wilson, had entire possession of 
Delhi ; and on September 26, General Havelock, with 2,500 troops, 
relieved the Europeans besieged at Lucknow. Next, in nine days, 
Havelock fought and won four battles, and took more than 40 guns; 
and at Cawnpoor, the enraged Nana murdered all the women and 
children who remained in his custody, and flung their mangled 
bodies into a wide and deep well. Mooltan, in the Lower 
Punjab, was next disarmed — a most important operation. Delhi, 
of which the mutineers had regained possession, was assaulted on 
September 14, and won on the 21st ; the king was taken prisoner, 
and his son and grandson, who had instigated the massacre and 
mutinies, were both slain on the spot. On November 21, four 
days after he had received the tidings of his having been created a 
Knight Commander of the Bath, Sir Henry Havelock died of 
dysentery at Alum Bagh. Sir Colin Campbell next, in 1858, made 
the final conquest of the entire city of Lucknow, and put to flight 
50,000 rebels between March 8 and 19 ; about 2,000 of the enemy 
were slain, and 117 guns taken ; the British operations having been 
almost entirely conducted by artillery, the loss was very small. The 
two great centres of the insurrection, the city of Delhi and the city 
of Lucknow, having been captured, and their masses of mutineers 
broken and scattered, the suppression of the great mutiny of the 
Dative army of Bengal was considered then completed. The 
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Governor-General offered a reward of a lac of rupees for the appre- 
hension of Nana Sahib, but he has not been captured. On May 1, 
1858, by authority of the Queen, there was public thanksgiving 
for the success of the British arms in suppressing the mutiny. On 
Nov. 1, Royal proclamation was issued throughout India, announcing 
the transference of the authority of the East India Company to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and proclaiming a general amnesty, with 
exception of the leaders of the mutiny. 

THE GREAT EASTERN STEAM SHIP. 

This stupendous steam vessel, of nearly five times the tonnage of 
the largest ship hitherto built in the world, and capable of stowing, 
at one time, sufl&cient fuel to carry her round the globe (the con- 
ception of I. K. Brunei), was commenced building May 1, 1854, at 
Millwall, from lines laid down by Mr. Scott Russell, and was ready 
for launching by November 1857, — the most extraordinary result of 
engineering science and constructive skill that the world had ever 
seen. The ship is built entirely of iron, and is 692 feet in length 
over all ; 58 feet depth of hold. It consists of more than 10,000 
plates, put together with 3,000,000 rivets. Its four paddle-engines 
give a nominal force of 5,000 horse-power, and the screw propeller 
6,500=11,600 horse-power. The decks and inner walls form it 
into about 80 enormous boxes. The engines, in full work, will 
consume 250 tons of coal a day. This vast fabric, with the full 
complement of everything for a voyage to Australia, would weigh 
little short of 30,000 tons ; the ship is constructed to accommodate 
4,000 passengers. The Great Eastern made her first passage in 
June 1860, from Southampton to New York in eleven days and 
a-half ; average speed about 300 miles per day ; maximum, fourteen 
and a half knots an hour. On August 4, 1862, the Great Eastern 
arrived at Liverpool, after eleven days* passage from New York ; she 
carried more than 500 passengers, making, with the crew, 800 
persons: freight, 10,000 tons ; gross receipts, £18,000; net profits 
of the voyage, about £8,000. On her return voyage to New York, 
there were 900 passengers on board. 

DEATH OF LORD MACAULAY. 

On Jan. 9, 1860, the dust of Thomas Babington Baron Macaulay 
was buried at the foot of Addison's statue, in Westminster Abbey. 
As an historian, he is best known by his History of England^ upon 
which he had expended twelve years ; yet it is but completed down 
to the death of William the Third. " There was a remarkable har- 
mony in the mind and purposes of Lord Macaulay. As statesman, 
critic, poet, historian, he exhibited the same character; he was 
working for the same ends. He could estimate with great sagacity, 
and state with exquisite clearness and force, what those cVvo.Vi^<i^ xxv 
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the goTernineiit of tbe country are, which the popular feeling 
demands, and which cannot be denied. He coald joyfully acknow- 
ledge the Yalae of r^orms, which the toils and unpc^olarity of 
previous thinkers and doers had made incTitable. He could gire 
m the most satisfactory arguments for believing that our time was 
better and happier than any that had preceded it He could con- 
Tince us to our great comfort, as no one else could, what sound 
standards for measuring events and characters we have attained. 
He could imitate, in stirring and admirable verses, those songs 
which had expressed the b«;liefs and feelings of a previous age.** 

The Reo. P, D. MoMriee, 

CENSUS OF 1861. 

Tlie decennial Census of Great Britain and Ireland was taken 
April 8, I8G1, when the number of persons residing in the British 
Islands was 29,058,888 ; or, including the army, navy, and merchant 
seamen, 29,334,788 ; being an addition of 1,609,900 to the popula- 
tion of the United ^ngdom as it stood ten years previousiy. The 
rate of increase had been 6 per cent, notwithstanding an active 
emigration ; the war with Russia; troubles, and a minor war in the 
East; a high mortality in 1854 and other years. That so large a 
numerical increase should be shown by the returns at the end of 
this chequered period of our history, is a lact sufficiently significant 
of the continued vigour and energy of the nation. — CompanioH to 
the Almanac f 1863. 

DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

On December 14, 1861, died his royal highness the Prince 
Consort, at Windsor Castle, after a few days* illness, to the great 
grief of the queen and^the royal family, and likewise of the entire 
nation. The zeal whi^ the prince evinced in furthering of good 
works — his sympathy with the wants of the poor, their bodily 
health and comfort, and their intellectual and moral culture — will 
long endear his memory to the grateful people of the country of 
his adoption. It was a characteristic of his genius, that he would 
never consent to take the lead in any movement until he had, as far 
as possible, satisfied himself of its proper object and practicability ; 
and that he fully understood and appreciated the requirements of 
the age, is evident from the many records which he has left of his 
amiable and excellent nature. The body of the prince was placed 
in the vault of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and subsequently 
deposited in a mausoleum, founded by her Majesty, in Frogmore 
Gardens. 

There is no royal death within memory of the present generation 

which has caused such grave and regretful reflection as the sudden 

manner in which the Prince Consort was taken from our beloved 
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Soyereign and her family, at the close of the year 1861. The 
nearest approach to the public sorrow upon this melancholy occasion 
was the universal sympathy expressed on the loss of the Princess 
Charlotte, in 1817, when tiie mother and offspring were at once 
swept by the hand of death into the same grave 1 But widespread 
as was the lamentation of the people for their hopes being thus 
crushed, it differed in this respect from the sorrow for the Prince 
Consort, — that in the one case expectation was blighted, but in the 
other realization was extinguished when the fruits of superior intel- 
ligence were fast ripening into the maturity of true greatness. 

CHARACTER OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

Upon his after education was founded those services to the country 
which rendered Albert one oi the most beloved princes that ever 
graced the royal family of England. With a delicacy and tact 
which it is difficult to describe, the Prince became the judicious 
patron of arts and learning and national commerce ; yet this was 
not merely courtly favour, for, to his working hand and far-seeing 
eye, we owe the great Exhibition of 1851, and the International of 
1862 ; the foundation of schools of science and art throughout the 
country; and the advancement of Great Britain in the industrial 
arts, as well as in the arts of design, within a few years, with a 
success exceeding half a century of former growth. 

He was the earnest supporter of educational and art institutions ; 
and the honours which became him at Cambridge, as Chancellor 
of the University, he had well earned by his diligent and virtuous 
life at Bonn. 

Ue is known to have been a devoted husband and father ; and 
traits of endearment which have escaped the domestic circle have 
better assurance of truth than mere court-gossip. Having made 
himself acquainted with the English people, he soon won their 
hearts by his manly intelligence and his ready understanding of 
their institutions and habits ; he became the very centre of our 
social system, the pillar of our State, but was suddenly snatched 
from us, without even warning sufficient to prepare us for a blow so 
abrupt and so terrible. Yet irreparable as is his loss to the nation, 
he had lived to benefit largely the great country by whom he was 
adopted, and to repay her love with services which, in estimate of 
human exertion, it is scarcely possible to overrate ; and these are 
largely to be attributed to the excellence of his education and early 
training. 

THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

This stupendous Exhibition, at South Kensington, in general plan 
resembling the Exhibition of 1851, but upon a more extensive 
scale, with the addition of a magnificent gallery of paintin^^ «xs5l 
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sculpture, wus opened May 1, 18C2, aud closed NoYember 1, and 
reopened for a fort!.iprht. The number of visits was 6,207,450, or 
177,0<X» above its | rcdtcess-or, and the receipts were about £90,000 
greater. Thus it was uiimtrrically and practically a success. The 
death of the lamented Prince Consort, the originator of the Exhi- 
bition ; the dreadful civil war, involving 30 millions of our own 
race and language ; and the entire stoppage of the cotton manufac- 
ture, reducing half a million of people to objects of public relief — 
were sad calamities, but for whicu tL.e Exhibition would have been 
a great triumph. 

MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE 

PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 

This auspicious event was solemnised on March 10, in St George's 
Chapel, Windsor, with great ceremony and state. 

On March 7 the Princess Alexandra, daughter of Prince Christian 
of Denmark, arrived from the Continent, and, accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales, was received with a grand state procession and 
rejoicings by the corporation of London, at the expense of many 
thousand pounds. The City presented her royal highness with a 
diamond necklace worth 10,000 guineas; and the illuminations 
were on a scale of great splendour: Temple Bar was decorated, and 
the festal reception continued through the west-end line of route 
and Hyde Park to Paddington, whence the prince and princess 
proceeded by railway to Windsor. 

The celebration in St. George's Chapel was a scene of impressive 
splendour: the processions of the bride and bridegroom; the so- 
lemnisation at the altar, where her Majesty was present ; the return 
of the royal pair to the castle. Throughout the country the day 
was kept as a general holiday, and the festivities extended to every 
class of her Majesty's loyal and devoted subjects. 

A WELCOME TO PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 

BY THE POET LAUREATE. 

Sea-kings' daughter from over the sea, 

Alexandra! 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
Hut all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra ! 

Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet t 
Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street I 
Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the blossom under her feet I 
Hreak, happy land, into earlier flowers ! 
Make music, O bird, in the new-budded bowers I 
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Welcome her, welcome her. all that is ours ! 
Warble, O bugle, and trumpet, blare ! 
Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers ! 
Flames, on the windy headland flare! 
Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire ! 
Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air ! 
Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire I 
Welcome her, welcome the land's desire, 

Alexandra ! 

Sea-kings' daughter as happy as fair, 
Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 
Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea, 
O joy to the people and joy to the throne. 
Come to us, love us, and nuike us your own: 
For Saxon or Dane or Norman we. 
Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be. 
We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra I 

CHRONICLE. 

June 20, 1837. Victoria, grand -daughter of George III., and 
niece of George IV. and William IV., succeeded to the throne, and 
was proclaimed June 21. The Duke of Cumberland succeeded his 
brother as King of Hanover, now severed from the British Empire 
by the Salic Law, which excludes females from the crown. Nov- 
ember 20. The Queen in person opened the new Parliament: Lord 
Melbourne continued at the head of the Government. 1837—9. 
Rebellion in Lower Canada. 1838. Jan. 10. The Royal Exchange, 
London, burnt down. London and Birmingham Railway opened. 
Rise of Chartism. June 28. Coronation of the Queen. 1839. 
July 15. Destructive Chartist riot at Birmingham. 1840. Intro- 
duction of the Penny Postage System and Postage Stamps. 
Feb. 10. Marriage of Queen Victoria with Prince Albert. London 
and Brighton Railway opened. Upper and Lower Canada united 
to form one Government War declared with China. Nov. 21. 
Birth of the Princess Royal. 1841. Opening of the Great 
Western and Great Northern Railways War in Afghanistan: 
British troops there nearly exterminated. Oct. 4. Great fire in 
the Tower of London. Nov. 9. Birth of the Prince of Wales. 
1842. Jan. 17. First stone of the new Royal Exchange laid by 
Prince Albert. 25. The Prince of Wales christened in 
St George*6 Chapel, Windsor. Peace with China: Hong-Kong 
ceded to the British, and the five ports. Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, 
Foo-choo-foo and Shanghai, opened for trade. 1 843. " Rebecca 
Riots'* in Wales. March 2.5. The Thames Tunnel opened. 
April 21. Death of the Duke of Sussex, Fathat ^"a:Ca}£^ ^ '^^ 



'. .♦ •. ><./' > ;>.<.$ "** J? ,1 '*^,\0i^ f/?««c iff^3i£:>.a. 5'jr dhfr "cyKaf «^ 
♦•..* 'jr *>-, ,><; JtC-vj iL Tjue •■;.*9#«ifii'ji. herjiLs*: as TaeasKadk 

*y/f,*^ "^j-ii *.-, />".^.'ax *yAjfX:j, fiCjo*: ^A u« yxa&r^ ovp is 
I'* ^'^^ - <*//R.-UJir>^ •3>»: r,.*a:t i'/vr j*ajiu l^mukv €/f toe, Ohut 
Li -ot li^^vrj -iv.'/j^r^ <,^ irv.-i f& AcftTk-isL 1»47- Gtrax 
/,,«»••?♦» if }''.^:A %'A -.'-/>' Joi Mi^ti M- G-tauer*! FxscmE«^- 
J*?,/; »'*/$ f^y /.:*.•': A^t^* -^ 71* fc^^rc* /<«* at CaBtTiB 
#,*;/ 'f *^ */7 ti'/i*: BntiJ»S», '/, <>yTeart OairitMk Tbeatrt opesed fer 
Un'*Uh ^fyctik, \%, IVr p^j^Tc 2.<M«!Kcii for die finttnie is tbe 
/AAtr l'*!4^« W^^ttmltytttrr, Maj 3, F:rr appcsBjaaee^gf JeoBj Lind. 
!,->, I>««U>» /yf I^MfMri ^/0<.ftdl, 3LP. «e|rt. 16. Sbak^peare's 
>i//«i4^ ii'. Hir^^t^/f 4 »^/*d fr/r ^/jOO, 1 %4%, Rerolatkos break <ict in 
Vr^hfM^ A'i%tn«, i'r4%^Li^ and crtSier ststes of Europe. Great 
l.h^ffKt tt$*!*!*tttti.% iti I //f Arm at A elMTvbere, Aug, 22, Death of 
<^#'//t|r«r HUrph<-ti»//»i, th^ iftreo'or of the kfCosDOtire eDgine. Cali- 
ff/ru'tuu ffold d\y^y}uv% yf^nzattH UtnfjtuL 1^9. Final defeat of the 
Hikh«, «if»4 Muu*f%iiUf/n of ih«t Poojab, Cholera risits Londcm tctj 
n*rft^rf.tf, H*f)t*rz\ *ff iiie Navigation Laws, and establishment of 
♦♦ yrtf TrwU-:' l)*.(% 2. I>catb of the Qoeen Dowager Adelaide 
l*tr/0, ') Ut'. tisfu'/un KftM'Ur/tr diamond brought to England from 
iUt* ynu'j^iih. JiitL Uk 'V\tn first Expedition sent in quest of Sir 
JitiUu VrnukWn ', a reward itf £20 jiHH) coffered b}r the British 
Afhii'trHhy, July a, D<^th of 8ir Robert PeeL Aog. 5, Anstralian 
tutUtu¥ tit ^UUir'm fouD'kd. Aug. 26. Death of Ixmis Philippe. 
"J^H, 'lUti Huhmitrtuti Kl<'Ctric Telegraph laid between England and 
t''rnut',ti, i)ri. H. ('apt. M*(Mure discovered the North- West 
i'M#Att^«! hy \'r\iu'ti of ^txU'H'n Htraitihis vessel was subsequently 
i'ruy.fu u\tf nw\ th^f crew not rescued till April 1853. Dec. 31. 
i'i^itrti wnr, Yenr of Papal aggression in England. 1851. 
Mttr.ni. ('cnNiiM of Orent Hrituin and adjacent islands (exclusive 
of \rt'U\ui\), vn,U\U,thi\. May 1. Opening of the Great Exhibition 
iM lli<» <Vy»f.ftl Vnhu'v, Hyde Pink, jiondon ; closed Oct. 12. 7,000 
ffi)|pM of rtiilwny couiplcU^d in (iresit Britain and Ireland. Gold in 
t'OMnldpnibi^ (|UAntill('K found In New South Wales and Victoria. 
•filly U. Ornnd t«nl(*rtninnu'nt nt the Guildhall, London, in celebra- 
tion of Out (iri'iii Kxhibitlon: the Queen and Prince Albert present 
'riiM llt'linnnin Tubulnr Hallway bridge across the Menai Straits 
iMiMi)il»<i(«(l Oct. y.'l. A niviil of Kossuth at Southampton. 1852. 
Miitinuii-tnp lCl(MMrl<i Tclogrnpli between England and Ireland laid. 
Hi'|if, U, DioATii ov Tine (Jhkat Dukk of Wkllinotok: Grand 
»iImIo fiiiH*nil. Nov. IH. (hvhi lido of emigration to Australia. 
'i'hh'i^ Vimnv\n Mi'rlvod In tbo TlnuncM with seven tons of gold on 
hittint. tHtin, Jiin. \1. 'V\\c ' Mv^trulian ' steamernrrived from 
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Adelaide with £800,000 of gold on board, besides a nugget of 
340 ounces.- 17. News of extensive gold-fields discovered in New 
Zealand. Feb. 22. The Caffre war terminated. March 2. Austra- 
lian gold, more than a million and a half received. May 10. Great 
Industrial Exhibition opened in Dublin ; closed Oct. 31. Aug. 29. 
Death of Sir J. C. Napier, the conqueror of Scinde. Nov. 2. Dis- 
astrous flood in the south of Ireland. March 28. Queen Victoria 
declares war against Russia: allied British and French fleets 
enter the Black Sea and the Baltic in support of Turkey. Odessa 
bombarded. Capture of Bomarsund. July 3. Centenary festival 
of the Society of Arts. Sept. 14. War in the Crimea: 56,000 
French, British, and Turkish troops land on the western shore. 
Sept. 20 — 28. Battles of the Alma and Balaclava. Oct. 17. Bom- 
bardment of Sebastopol commenced by the allies. Nov. 5. Battle 
of Inkermann. 1855. Mar. 17. The Emperor and Empress of the 
French visited Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle : the Emperor 
and Empress feted at the Guildhall, London: returned March 21. 
May 18. Distribution of Crimean medals by the Queen. June 28. 
Death of Lord Raglan, at Sebastopol, from cholera. Aug. 18. 
Visit of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert to the Emperor of the 
French at Paris. Sept. 8. Fall of Sebastopol. Dec. 4. Visit of 
the King of Sardinia. 1856. Treaty of peace between England, 
France, and Russia, signed at Paris. Oude annexed to British 
India. March 3. Covent Garden Theatre totally destroyed by fire. 
April 23. Grand naval review at Portsmouth. May 29. Cele- 
bration of Peace. June 2. Wellington College founded by the 
Queen. June 14. Execution of William Palmer at Stafford, for 
murder: 50,000 persons present. 1857. May 7. Art Treasures 
Exhibition at Manchester opened. Mutiny of the Sepoys in India. 
Massacre of the British at Cawnpoor. Capture of Delhi.. Lucknow 
relieved. 1858. Termination of the war in India. Discovery of 
gold in British Columbia. Great comet seen during September 
and October. Nov. 1 7. Celebration of the Tercentary of Queen 
Elizabeth's accession. 1859. England neutral during the war 
between France and Austria in Italy. Great Eastern steam-ship 
completed. Massacre of British troops in China: war with China. 
The Armstrong gun introduced. Free drinking fountains first set 
up in London. Aug. 16. Spurgeon's Tabernacle in Surrey founded. 
Sept. 7. Great Eastern steam- ship leaves the Thames. 18. Capt. 
M*Clintock brings intelligence of the death of Sir John Franklin 
in 1847. Sept. 15. Brunei, the engineer, dies. Oct. 12. Death 
of Robert Stephenson, the engineer. 26. Terrific gale, with great 
loss of life and property, over England and on the coast: the 
Royal Charter, from Australia, wrecked off the Isle of Anglesea, 
450 persons perished: of the gold and treasure in the ship, a large 
amount has been recovered. Numerous volunteer rifle corps began 
to be formed. 1860. Jan. 9. The remains of Lord Macaulay 
entombed in Westminster. Abbev. March 7. Th^ Qjxvi&wV^^ •a^ 
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levee specially for officers of volunteer rifle corps. May 23. Her 
Migesty reviewed 18,()00 volanteers in Hyde Park ; and on Aug. 7, 
20,000. May 3. War between the Maoris of New Zealand and the 
British. July 9. The Prince of Wales embarked to visit Canada 
and the United States ; returned Nov. 15. Oct 9. Peace concluded 
with China, and the allied British and French forces left Pekin. 
Dec. 4. Great distress at Coventry — relieved bv £40,000. Great 
frost, thermometer lowest 20^ below freezing point : broke at Dec. 30. 
1861. Death of the Duchess of Kent, mother of the Queen ; aged 7 6. 
April 8. Decennial census of Great Britain and Ireland taken. 
1.5. Street tramways introduced experimentally in London. May 21. 
Sunday School Jubilee at Halifax, Yorkshire : 3,600 attended. 
Aug. 16. Post Office Savings* Banks opened. Oct. 31. Middle 
Temple new Library opened ; Prince of Wales admitted a Bencher. 
Nov. 1. First investiture of the Order of the Star of India held by 
the Queen at Windsor Castle. Dec. 14. Death of H.R.H. Albert, 
Prince Consort. 1862. Jan. 16. Great explosion at New Hartley 
Colliery, Newcastle. Feb. 19. Explosion of gas in the Cethin Coal 
Pit, Merthyr Tydvil: 50 lives lost March 1. The Earl of Elgin 
succeeded Lord Canning as Governor-General of India. April 21. 
Grand field-day at Brighton, when General Lord Clyde reviewed 
20,000 rifle volunteers. May 1. Opening of the International 
Exhibition at South Kensington : closed Nov. 1. June 28. Opening 
of a magnificent drinking fountain, erected in Victoria Park at a 
cost of £5,000, by Miss Burdett Coutts. July 1. Marriage of the 
Princess Alice with the Prince Louis of Hesse, at Osborne. July. 
2. Great rifle contest at Wimbledon conmienced. 10. Freedom of 
the City of London presented to Mr. Peabody, in acknowledgment 
of his gift of £150,000 to the struggling poor of London. Aug. 24. 
Two hundredth anniversary (St. Bartholomew's day) of the ejection 
of 2,000 non-conforming clergy of the Church of England in 1 662. 
Sept. 2. Preston Guild festival commenced. 5. Mr. Glaisher and 
Mr. Coxwell ascended in a balloon from Wolverhampton, and 
reached a height of six miles. 8. Pauperism in the cotton districts 
amounted to 7*3 per cent, of the entire population. 24. William 
Roupell, late M. P. for Lambeth, sentenced to penal servitude for 
life for forging a will and other deeds. Oct. 25. Return of the 
Queen to Osborne from her visit to Germany and Belgium. Nov. 10. 
Celebration of the majority of the Prince of Wales on the 9th, held 
in London and elsewhere. 1863. Mar. 7. Arrival of the Princess 
Alexandra from Denmark. 10. Marriage of the Prince of Wales 
and the Princess Alexandra. 
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Causes of civil war, 218 
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Charter House, 217 
Chartist Demonstration, great, 820 
Chartist Riot at Newport, 317 
Chatham, Lord, speech of, 288 
Chelsea Hospital, 263 
Christianity, establishment of, 10 
City pageants, 193 
Clarendon, Lord, impeached, 247 
Cloth of Gold, field of, 175 
Coaches first introduced, 206 
Coal, first mention of, 83 
Coats of arms, 74 
Coffee first imported, 163 
Colonies, New, 317 
Columbus' first voyage, 169 
Commonwealth, The, 227 
Conqueror, the Reign of, 26 
— — Courtship of, 25 

Death of, 29 

Person and character. 31 
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Coronation of King "William and 

Queen Adelaide, 312 
Countess de Montfort, 104 
Countess of Nottingham, 203 
Creation of Knights, 33 
Crunean War, the, 323 
Cromwell made general, 233 
Crown resigned to the Pope, 75 
Crusade, the first, 33 
Curfew, the, 28 



DANE gelt, abolished, 44 
Darnley murdered, 206 
David Rizzio murdered, 206 
Death of Napoleon Bonaparte, 303 

Nelson, 291 

Prince Consort, 327 

Wellington, 321 

Degradation of the Saxons, 27 
Doomsday book, 28 

Drake, first voyage, 206 

Dress of Queen Elizabeth, 203 

Drew Stanton, tradition of, 6 

Druids, the, laws and religion of,'3, 4 

Druidical remains, 5 

Duke of Buckingham assassinated, 

224 
Duke of Clarence, death of, 157 
Duke of Lancaster's invasion, 126 
Duke of Marlborough, 263 

victories of, 
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capture of, 231 
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EARL of Essex beheaded, 206 
Earl of Somerset, execution of, 182 
Earl of Strafford beheaded, 226 
Earthquake in London, 38 
Edgar and Elfrida, 13 
Edict against love locks, 41 
Edwy and Elgiva, 12 
Edinburgh Castle, surrender of, 233 
Edward I., Reign of, 83 

Death of, 89 [89 

— Person and character, 

Edward II., Reign of, 90 
' Deposition of, 96 
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Invasion of France, 107 
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Edward VI., Reign of, 182 
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— .— Person and character. 
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79 
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Elevation of the Normans, 27 
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Reign of, 191 

In the Tower, 187, 192 

— ^— Coronation, 205 
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Funeral of, 204 
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Person and character of. 



Era, Roman, 7 [205 

Exhibitions, Great, 321, 329 
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Fire of London, 240 
Fire at Whitehall, 263 
Flight of Prince Charles, 281 
Flora Macdonald, 282 
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Fontainbleau, Peace of, 301 
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French Revolution, 302 [119 
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George III., Reign of, 287 [of, 28 fc 
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Person and character, 
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Gordon, Lord GeorK% riot<s, 302 
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Gunpowder invented, 122 
Gunpowder plot, 211 
Guy Fawkes, 213 
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Havelock, Sir Henry, 325 
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llengifit and Uorsa. 9 

Henry I., Beign of, 39 

— — — Seizure of the crown. 39 

Death of, 42 [42 

Person and character, 

Henry IL, Beign of, 45 

Penance of, 49 

Death of, 56 [57 

Person and character, 

Henry III., Eeign of. 79 

Death of, 82 [82 

Person and character, 

Henry IV., Eeign of, 129 

Coronation of, 129 

Conspirapy to dethrone, 

Death of, 134 [131 

Person and character, 

H(;nry V., Reign of, 136 [134 

' Reformat ion of, 135 

Return to England, 139 

Death of, 140 

Funeral of, 141 [142 

Person and character, 

ITonry VI., Reign of, 143 
Deposed, 153 

•: Murder of, 152 [152 

Person and character, 

Crowned Kg. of Fran 00, 

Henry VII., Reign of, 164 [153 

Avarice and extortions, 

Death of, 168 [ 1 67 

Person and characicr, 

H(Miry VIIL.Reign of, 170 [1G9 

Six wives of, 170 

Death of, 180 

Person and character, 

Honry Jenkins, 226 [IhO 

Hover Castlo, 172 
Holborn a carden, 83 
Holidays abolished, 233 
J/omoa head dresses, 129 

Hour ordinner,.210 

Ntigb lo DcapcDscr, 96 



IXDIA Mutiny, the. 834 
Infant King, 143 
Introduction of silk hose, 203 
Invasion, preparations for, 17 
Invasion, the Norman, 18 
Ireland annexed to England, 57 
Irish rebeUi<», 226 



JACK CADE, insrarectiou, 147 
James I., Reign of, 211 

Death of, 215 

Person and character, 216 

James II., Reign of, 24S 

' Embarked for France, 256 

Death of, 256 

Person and character, 256 

Jane Grey, Lady, 185 

Her accomplishments, 187 

Jane Shore, 155 
Jannissaries, Massacre of, 809 
Jerusalem chamber, 134 
Jews hanged, 90 
Joan d'Arc, 144 
John, Reign of, 74 

Barbarity and venality of, 77 

Death of, 78 

Person and character, 79 

John Wycliffe, 120 

Death of, 129 

John Knox, 206 
Judge Jeffreys, 252, 253 



KEAN, Edmund, death of. 310 
King of Bohemia, 111 
Kirke, Colonel, 253 



LABYRINTH at Woodstock, 53 
Lady Fairfax, 219 
Lambert Simnel, 164 
Landing of the Normans, 18 
Landing of Charles Edward, 275 
Laws to restrain luxury, 122 
League of the Barons, 75 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway 

opened, 311 
London-bridge built with stone, 57 
London-bridge, New, opened, 311 
Long Parliament, 226, 230 
Lord High Admiral beheaded, 18-li 
Lord Mayor's Show, first time, 153 
Louis XIV. died, 274 
Louis Philippe's Refuge in England, 

320 
Luxury in dress, 208 



]^tACAULAY, Lord, death of, 326 
Mngna Charta, 76 
Maimer of embalming, 42 
MawtwTS wwi \xvorals, change of, 237 



INDEX. 
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Mai^aret of Anjou. 149 

Mane Antoinette beheaded, 302 

Marlborough, Earl of, 269 

Duchess, death of, 285 

Marr Rebellion, 271 

Martyrs, the, 188 

Mass Restored, 191 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 206 

Glencoe, 260 

^The Jews, 68 

Mary, Reign of, 186 

Death of, 190 

Person and character, 190 [195 

Mary Queen of Scots, execution of, 

Dress at the block, 198 

Men of Note in Anne's Reign, 267 
Elizabeth's Reign, 

202 
George II., Reign, 

286 
George III., Reign, 

312 
Victoria I., Reign, 

312 
Minstrels, origin of, 64 
Minsl»^l Blondel, 66 
Monasteries, suppression of, 178 
Monument erected, 241 
Mortimer, capture and execution of, 

101 
Mortmain, statute of, 90 
Murder of Prince Arthur, 74 
Murder of the young Princes, 159 



NELL GWTN, 242 

New Crusade, 44 

New Forest, formation of, 26 



OATH of the Barons, 76 
Old man of the mountain, 82 
Old Parr, 226 
Oliver Cromwell, 227 

Death of, 231 

Person and Charac* 

ter 233 
Order of the Garter, 114 
Order of Baronets instituted, 217 



PALACE of St. James's Built, 181 

Paper first made, 206 

Parliaments originated, 42 

Peeping Tom, 15 

Perkin Warbeck, 166 [191 

Philip of Spain arrived in England, 

Piers Gavestone, 90 

Plague, 122, 168, 206, 237 

Pla^^uc-pits, 240 

Plantagenots, last of them beheaded, 

169 
Poll-tax insurrection, 123 
Portcous Riots, 286 



Pretender landed, 274 

Price of Provisions in 1316, 100 

Prince Edward, attempted murder 

of, 81 

assassination of, 165 

Prince Runert died, 247 
Prince of Orange lands, 266 
Prince Greorge of Denmark died, 270 
Prince Eugene, death of, 285 
Prince Charles Edward, death of, 281 

Monument, 

281 
Prince of Wales, excesses of, 132 
————— Seizure of Crown, 

133 
Prince of Wales and Princess 

Alexandra, marriage of, 329 
Princess Elizabeth's Imprisonment, 

187 
Printing first introduced, 158 
Proclamation in Cheapside, 233 
Protestant religion, restoration of, 
Prynne prosecuted, 225 [191 
Death of, 247 



QUAKERS first known, 233 
Quarrel betwixt cler^ and laity, 89 
Queen Anne's speech in Parliament, 

^bounty, 270 [269 

Queen Eleanor's Amazon ^ard, 51 
Queen Henriette, destitution of, 226 
Queen Margaret and the robber, 153 
Queen's College, Cambridge, 153 



RAISING the Standard, 276 
Rapacity of the Queen's Ladies, 249 
Reform Bill carried, 311 
Reformation, the, 179 
Repeal agitation in Ireland, 319 
Revels at Kenilworthvi98 
Richard I., Reign of, 68 

Arrival at Messina, 60 
" Berengaria, nuptials of, 
69 

Charger and Costume, 61 
— — — Com bat with Saladiii, 62 

Death of, 72 

Person and Character, 73 

Richard II., Reign of, 123 

Unpopularity of, 126 

Deposition of, 127 

Murder of, 128 [128 

Person and character, 

Greyhound of, 127 

Richard III., Reign of, 169 

Marriage, 161 

Death of, 161 

— Person and character. 



164 

Richard Cromwell protector, 234 
Rising of Loudow»j^v^'s^^*=5^0i^ 
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Bobin Hood, 017 

Bobin Hood Ballads, <» 

Bobin Hood's death and burial, 71 

Bomance of Cceur de Lion, 65 

Bouen conquered, 79 

Eoyal Exchange, burning of, 315 

-Foundation Inid. 206 



New, opened* 319 

Boyal Society esUblished, 257 
Bye -house plot, 247 

8ALADIN, death of, 67 
Salisbury, Countess of, 103 
Saxon and Dane Kings, 12 
SaxOn Heptarchy, 10 
Science, progress of, 307 
Scinde, Annexation of, 318 
Soott, Sir Walter, death of, 312 
Seven Kingdoms, 10 
Shakspeare, death of^7 
Shipwreck of Prince William, 39 
Side-saddles first used, 129 
Si^ and capture of Jerusalem, 34 
Silk-women, 153 
Sir Walter Baleigh, f&te of, 214 

Verses of, 215 

Slaves, British, Emancipated, 313 
South-sea bubble, 272 
Spanish Armada, 200 
St. Paul's Cathedral destroyed. S3 

Bebuilt. 83 

Stephen, Beign of, 42 

Death of, 44 

Person and character, 44 

Sterling mone^ first coined, 79 
Style of living improved, 209 
Suburbs of London in 1180, 68 
Surnames first used, 33 
Surrender of Calais, 111 
Surrender of Stirlinig Castle, 86 



TABLE of Kings and Queens, 314 
Taish, or Second Sight, 3 
Tatler, first number published, 270 
Tavern bill in 1660 and 1851, 210 
Telescopes invented, 206 
Terrific storm, 270 
Test and Corporation Acts, 307 
Thames frozen, 247 
Thames Tunnd opened. 318 
Thermometers invented, 209 
Thomas Parr, born, 158 
Titus Gates, 247 
Tobacco introduced, 209 
Tomb of Coeur de Lion, 73 
Torture, application of, 244 
Touching for the evil, 224 
Touching for the evil revived, 270 



Tower built, 83 
Tradesman beheaded, 168 
Trial by battle, 83 
Trial of the Bishops, 25S 

3l^^° Caroline, 308 

Warren Hastings, 302 

Tribute paid to the Pope, 90 
Troubadours, 64 
Turbulence of the Barons, 131 



UNION with Scotland, 270 
Usury prohibited t-o Christians, 79 
Utrecht, treaty of, 270 

VICTOBIA, Beign of, 314 

Accession of, 314 

————— Coronation of, 316 

Marriage of, 317 

—4 Parliament, Pirst, 315 

Visit to the City, 315 



Victoiy of Dettingen, 285 

• La Hogue, 262 

Bamillies, 270 

Victory over the Dutch, 246 
Virginia discovered, 206 
Von Tromp, 233 



WALES united with England, 182 
Waltham Cross, origin of, 90 
Wars of the Boses, 150 
Warwick, Earl of, 150 

House of, 151 

Wat Tyler, 124 [206 

Watches first broug^ht firom Geneva, 
Weaving stockings invented, 206 
Welcome to Princess Alexandra, 329 
Wellington, Character of, 322 

Death of, 321 

Funeral of, 322 

Westminster Abbey, decay of, 83 
Westminster Hall, rebuilt, 129 
Whittington, Sir Bdchard, 135 
William BufUs, reign of, 33 

Death of, 37 

— ^— — — — — Person and charac- 
ter, 38 

Tomb of, 38 

William Wallace, Sir, 84 
William Bussell, Lord, tried, 247 

beheaded, 247 

WUliam III., Beign of, 257 

Death of, 261 [262 

Person and character, 

William IV., Accession of, 310 

Death of, 303 [313 

Person and character. 

Windsor Castle buUt, 122 
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POPULAE WOKKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

LOCKWOOD & CO. 

7 STATIONBRS'-fiALL COURT, LONDON, B.C. 



The Boy's Own Book: A Complete Encyclopaedia of all 

the Biversions, Athletic, Scientiflo, and Recreative, of Boyhood and 
Youth. With rnan^r Hundred Woodcuts, and Ten Vignette Titles, 
beautifully printed in Gold. New Edition/greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, price 8s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth. 

N.B.— This is the original and genuine * Boy's Own Book,* formerlv published by 
Mr. Bogue, and more recently by Messrs. Kent.and Co. Care should be taken, in 
ordering the above, to give the name of either the'former or present pubIishers,.other- 
wise some inferior book, with a nearly similar title, may be supplied. 

The Little Boy's Own Book of Sports and Pastimes. 

With numerous Engravings. Abridged from the above. 10mo. price 
Ss. 6d. cloth, 

'Many Happy Betnms of the Day!' A Birthday 

Book. By Chablbs and Maby Oowdbit Clabkb, Authors of ' The 
Concordance to Shakespeare,' &c. Beautifully illustrated by the 
Brothers Dalziel. Small post 8vo. price 6s. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

* Since the renowned volumes of ** Peter Parley," we know of no book more likely 
to become popular among the young.' — Cbitic. 

* It will be as acceptable to the young as ** Sandford and Merton" was wont to be 
half a century since. The authors will henceforth share the affections of the young 
with Hans Andersen, Peter Parley, and the Brothers Grimm.' — ^Pltmovtb Joobnai.. 

* Sure to be a favourite with the boys.' — Lkadkb. 

* The best book that can be found for a birthday present.* — Coubt Joitbital. 

' An tm objectionable child's book is the rarest of all books. ** Many Happy 
Returns of the Day " is not only this, but may rely, without shrinking, upon its 
positive excellencies for a long and deserved popularity.' — Wbstmihstbb Bjevibw. 

Victorian Enigmas ; being a Series of Enigmatical 

Acrostics on Historical, Biographical, Greographical, and Miscella- 
neous Subjects ; combining Amusement with Exercise in the 
Attainment of Knowledge. Promot; d and encouraged by Royal 
Example. By Chablottb Eliza Gapbl. Royal 16mo. cloth, 
elegantly printed, price 2s. 6d. 

$gg* The idea for this entirely original style of Enigmas is taken fSrom one said to 
have been written by Her Majesty for the Koyal children, which, with its Solution, 
is given. 

* A capital game, and one of the very best of those commendable mental ezeicisefl 
which test knowledge and stimulate study. To the Queen's loyal subjects it 
comes, moreover, additionally recommended by the hint in the title-page and the 
statement in the preface, that it is a game practised by Her Majesty and the Boyal 
children, if, indeed, it were not invented by the Queen herself.'— Cbitic. 

* A good book for family circles in the long and dreary winter evenings, inasmnoh 
as it will enable the yoong to pass them away both pleMantly and srQCt»hV.x« 



Lockwood and Co,^s 



JOHN TIMBS'S POPULAR WORKS. 

* Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs's encycIopsBdic varieties should 
ever after be a good table talker, an excellent companion for children, a ** well- 
read person," and a proficient lecturer ; for Mr. Timbs has stored up in this little 
volume [** Things Not Generally Known "] more knowledge than is to be found in 
a hundred books that might be named.' — Athkit^ux. 

Things Not Ganerally Known Familiarly Explained. 

A Book for Old and Young. By John Timbs, F.S.A. First Series, 
Twenty-sixth Thousand; andSecond Series, Tenth Thousand. Fcap. 
2s. 6d. each, cloth. 

* A remarkably pleasant and instmctive little book; a book as full of information 
as a pomegranate fa full of seed.'— Punch. 

* A very amusing miscellany.* — Obvtlkman's Maoazikv. 

* And as instructive as it is amusing.* — Notks and Qukbiks. 

Cnriosities of Science, Past and Present. By John 

TiMB8,F.8.A. First Series. Second Edition (' Things Not Generally 
Known * in Science.) Fcap. 28. 6d. cloth. 

Curiosities of Science, Past and Present. By John 

Timbs, F.S.A. Second Series. (' Things Not Generally Known ' in 
Science). Fcap. 28. 6d. cloth. 

* Marked by the tact, care, and usefulness which characterise all Mr. Timbs's 
books.'— Notks and Qukries. 

' *' Curiosities of Science" contains as much information in 250 pages as could 
otherwise be gleaned from reading elaborate treatises on physical phenomena, 
acoustics, optics, astronomy, geology, and palaeontology, meteorology, nautical 
geography, magnetism, the electric telegraph, &c.'— Miking Journal. 

Curiosities of History. A Book for Old and Young. 

(• Things Not Generally Known ' in History.) By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. Tenth Thousand. Fcap. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

This book is an extension of the design of its predecessor to * Things Not Gene- 
rally Known in History;' or, where known, but imperfectly understood: as, in the 
salient points of history; such historic incidents and classical quotations as are 
often employed by public writers; and the Popular Errors qf History^ in the section 
of * Historic Doubts.' By these means the work presents, in picturesque forms, 
many hundred Events and Incidents, Sayings and Origins, and noteworthy 
instances of Human Action. 

' We can conceive no more amusing book for the drawing-room, or one more 
useful for the school-room.' — Aet Joubnal. 

Popular Errors Explained and Illnstrated. By 

John Timbs, F.S.A. Sixth Thousand. Fcap. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

' We know of few better books for young persons; it is instructive, entertaining, 
and reliable. This book cannot but enhance the author's repute for curious 
research, and entertaining as well as instructive writing.' — Buildrk. 

* A work which ninety-nine persons out of every hundred would take up when- 
ever it came in their way, and would always learn something from.' 

EiroLisH Churchmait. 

The Tear-Book of Facts in Science and Art. Ex- 
hibiting the most important Improvements and Discoveries of the 
Past Year in Mechanics and the Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, Geology and Miner- 
alogy, Meteorology ana Astronomy. By John Timbs, F.S.A. With 
fine Engraved Frontispiece and Vignette. Fcap. 5s. cloth. 

4^** Thin work, published annually, records the proceedings of the principal 
Scieati&c Societies, and is indispensable for such as wish to possess a faithful picture 
of the latest novelties of Science and t\\e xnt. 

• Ably and honestly compiled.'— Athk»jr\3H. 
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JOHN TIMBS'S POPUIjAB -WOBKB-con^wt*^. 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

The Industry, Science, and Art of the Age; or, 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Popularly Described from 
its Origin to its Close ; including Details of the Principal Objects 
and ij*ticles Exhibited. By John Timbs, F.S.A., Author of 
' Curiosities of Science/ &c. In a closely-printed volume, pp. 362, 
price 6s. cloth elegant; illustrated with a fine Photograpn from 
negatives specially retained for this work by the London Stereo- 
scopic Company. 

' A very timely, useful, and interesting compendium and memento of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1862/— Builder. 

* Here is just as much preserved about the Exhibition as, when it has been swept 
away, any one would care to know.' — Mokniko Advkbtisxb. 

School-days of Eminent Men. Containing Sketches 

of the Progress of Education in England, from the reign of King 
Alfred to that of Queen Victoria ; and School and College Lives of 
the most celebrated British Authors, Poets, and Philosophers; 
Inventors and Discoverers ; Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, and X^s- 
lators. By JoHW Timbs, F.S.A. Second Edition, entirely Revised 
ani partly Re-written. With a Prontispiece by John Gilbert, 
13 Views of Public Schools, and 20 Portraits by Harvey. Fcap. 
6s. handsomely bound in cloth.' 



Extensively used, and specially adapted for a Prize-Book at Schools. 

' The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so. It is a book to interest all 
boys, but more especially those of Westminster, Eton, Harrow, Bugby, and Win- 
chester ; for of these, as of many other schools of high repute, the accounts are full 
and interesting.'— NoTxs and Qdxbiks. 

Stories of Inventors and Discoverers in Science and 

Useful Arts. By Johw Timbs, P.S.A. Second Edition. With 
numerous Illustrations. Pcap. 5s. cloth. 

' Another interesting and well-collected book, ranging from Archimedes and 
Boger Bacon to the Stephensons.' — Athxnatjm. 

*■ This last book is, we think, Mr. Timbs's best.'— National Maoazink. 

' These stories by Mr. Timbs are as manrellous as the Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments^ and are wrought into a volume of great interest and worth.' — Atlas. 

Painting PopnlarlyExplained, withHistorical Sketches 

of the Progress of the Art. By Thomas John Gullick, Painter, 
and John Timbs, F.S.A. with a Frontispiece and Vignette, in 
small 8vo. pp. S36. price 6s. cloth. 

^fS" This work has been adopted as a Prize-Book in the Schools of Art at South 
Kensington . 

* We can heartily recommend this volume to all who are desirous of understanding 
what they admire in a good painting.'— Daily llxws. 

Something for Everybody ; and a Garland for the 

Year. By John Timbs, F.S.A., Author of * Things Not Generally 
Known,* &c. With a Coloured Title, post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

* This volume abounds with diverting and suggestive extracts. It seems to us 
particularly well adapted for parochial lending libraries.*— Satubday Bbvucw, 
AuBU8t8].]861. 

*Full of odd, quaint, out-of-the-way bits of information upon all imaginable 
subjects is this amusing volume, wherein Mr. Timbs discourses upon domestic, rural, 
metropolitan, and social life; interesting nooks of English localities; time-honoured 
customs and old-world observances; and, we need haraly add, Mr. Timbs discourses . 
well and pleasantly ujpon all.'— NoTXS avd Qcxrixs, July 2Q^\SAV. \ 
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A SEIUES OF ELEQANT QIFT-BOOEiS. 
Truths ninstrated by Great Anthom ; A DictionaTy 

of nearly Four Thousand Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, 
Metaphors, Counsels, Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, Ac &o. In 
Prose and Verse. Compiled from the Great Writers of all Ages 
and Countries. Bleyenth Edition, fcap. 8to. doth, gilt edges, 
668 pp. 6s. 

* The quotations are perfeet genu ; their eeleetion eTinoes found Judgment and an 
ezoellent tatte.' — Dispatch. 

* We accept the treasure with profound gratitude— it should find its waj to eyery 
home.*— Eba. 

* We know of no better book of its Und.*— JSxAMiinis. 

The PMosopliy of WiUiam Sliakespeare; delineating, 

in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages selected ftrom his Plays, the 
Multiform Phases of the Human Mind. With Index and References. 
Collated, Elucidated, and Alphabetically arranged, by the Editors 
of 'Truths Illustrated by Great Authors.' Second Edition, fcap. 
Svo. cloth, gilt edges, nearly 700 pages, with beautiful Vignette 
Title, price 6s. 

49* A gUnce at;thisTolnme will at once show its niperiority to Dodd's * Beauties,* 
or any other Tolume of Shakespearian selection*. 

Songs of the Soul during its Pilgrimage Heaven- 
ward: being a New Collection of Poetry, illustrative of the Power 
of the Christian Faith ; selected firom the Works of the most emi- 
nent Briti^ih, Foreign, and American Writers, Ancient and Modern, 
Original and Translated. By the Editors of ' Truths Illustrated by 
Great Authors,' &c. Second Edition, fcap. Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 
638 pages, with beautiful Frontispiece and Title, price 68. 

$gg* This elegant volume will be appreciated by the admirers of * The Christian 
Year.* 

The Beanty of Holiness; or, The Practical Christian's 

Daily Companion : being a Collection of upwards of Two Thousand 
Heflectlve and Spiritual Passages, remarkable for their Sublimity, 
Beauty, and Practicabili^ ; selected fh>m the Sacred Writings, and 
arranged in Eigh^-two Sections, each comprising a different theme 
for meditation. By the Editors of * Truths Illustrated by Great 
Authors.' Third Edition, fcap. Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 636 pp., 6s. 

* Every port of the Sacred Writings deserves our deepest attention and research, 
but all, perhaps, may not be equally adapted to the purposes of meditation and 
reflectiou. Those, therefore, who are in the constant habit of consulting the Bible 
will not object to a selection of some of its most sublime and impressive passages, 
arranged and classed ready at onoe to meet the eye.'—BzxBACT r&OM FaxrAOa. 



Events to be Remembered in the History of England. 

Forming a Series of interesting Narratives, extracted from the Pages 
of Conteinporary Chronicles or Modem Historians, of the most Re- 
markable Occurrences in each Reign : with Reviews of the Manners, 
Domestic Habits , Amusements, Costumes, &c. &c., of the People, 
Chronological Table, Ac, By Chables Selbt. Twenty-fifth 
Edition, 12mo. fine paper, with Nine Beautiful Illustrations by 
Anelay, price 3s. 6d. cloth, elegant, gilt edges. 

N3.— A School Editiov, without the Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

49" Oreat care has been taken to tender this book unoblectidnable to the most 
faatidiouB, by excluding everything lYiat couVd no^ \» t««A. «lQud in schools and 
funiliea, una by abstinenos from all patly spVilXi^ aWlu vi\ p(9tV\v\c« «a VaT<Ck!^<Qitv. 
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WOBKS BY THE AUTHOB OP ' A TBAP 
TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.' 

* In telling a simple story, and in the management of dialogue, the Author is 
excelled by few writers of the present day.' — ^Litxsast Gazbttb. 

A Trap to Catcli a Snnbeam. Thirty-fifUi Edition, 

price Is. 

* Aide toilet U del faiderat is the moral of this pleasant and interesting story, to 
which we assign in this Gazette a place immediately after Charles Dickens, as its 
due, for many passages not unworthy of him, and for a general scheme quite in 
unison with his best feelings towards the lowly and depressed.* — Litbhabt Gazbttb. 

ft:^ A Cheap Edition of the above popular story Tias been prepared 
for distinbution. Sold only in packets price Is. 6d. conihining 12 copies. 

Also, by the same Author, 

* COMING HOME ; * a New Tale for all Readers, price Is. 
OLD JOLLIFFE ; not a Goblin Story. Is. 

The SEQUEL to OLD JOLLIFFE. Is. 
The HOUSE on the BOCK. Is. 

* ONLY ; * a Tale for Younp: and Old. Is. 

The CLOUD with the SILVER LINING. Is. 

The STAR in the DESERT. Is. 

AMY'S KITCHEN, a Village Romance : a New Story. Is. 

The DREAM CHINTZ. With Illustrations by James Godwin. 
2s. 6d. with a beautiful fancy cover. 

•A MERRY CHRISTMAS.* 6d. 

SIBERrS WOLD. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Sunbeam Stories. A Selection of the Tales by the 

Author of • A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,* &c. &c. In one volume, 
price 5s. cloth elegant, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. Illustrated by John 
Absolon and Henry Anelay. 

CONTENTS : 

The Star in the Desert. 



A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. 

Old JoUiffe. 

The Sequel to Old Jolliffe. 



•Onlv.' 

* A Merry Christmas.* 



Minnie's Love : a Novel. By the Author of * A Trap 

to Catch a Sunbeam.* In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

* An extremely pleasant, sunshiny volume.' — Cbitic. 

' *• Minnie's Love " adds to the reputation of the Author of ** A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam." '—Atlas. 

' We were first surprised, then pleased, next delighted, and finally enthralled by 
the story.'— MoBKiNO Hxrjlld. 

Little SunsMne : a Tale to be Read to very Young 

Children. By the Author of ' A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.' In 
square 16mo. coloured borders, engraved Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette, fancy boards, price 2s. 

•Young people will read it with aviditv.'—CHRiSTiAic Witwess. 

* Just the thing to rivet the attention of children.* — Btampord Mkrcurt. 

* Printed in the sumptuous manner that children like best.'— Bradfqkd Qviut'SS'VB.. 

* As pleasing a child's book as ire recollect Beevni^.''— 'evtiiu>-wi&.'&^'«^K\A>. 
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BOOKS FOB NUBSEBY OB MATEBNAI. 

TUITION. 

La Bagatelle : Intended to introduce Children of Five 

or Six Tears old to some knowledge of the French Language. 
Revised by Madame N. L. New and Cheaper Edition, much im- 

{>roved, and embellished with entirely new cuts. 18mo. bound and 
ettered, price 2s. 6d. 

* A well-known little book, rerlwd, improTed, and adorned with tome very pretty 
new pictarei. It i«, indeed, French made rery eacy for very little children.' 

The School and the Teacher. 

* A rery nice book to be placed in the hand* of children i likely to command their 
attention by ita beautifU embelliahmenta.'— Papkhs ros the Schoolmaster. 

CMckseed without duckweed : being very Easy and 

Entertaining Lessons for Little Children. A Book for every 
Mother. New Edition, with Frontispiece by Anelay, 12mo. cloth. Is. 

Peter Parley's Book of Poetry. With numerous En- 
gravings. New Edition, 16mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

Cobwebs to Catcb Flies; or, Dialogues and Short 

Sentences adapted for Children ftrom Three to Eight Tears of age, 
With Woodcuts. New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s.; or in Two Parts, 
Is. each. 

Pabt I. For Children flpom Three to Five Years of Age. 
Past II. For Children ftrom Five to Eight Tears of Age. 

CHEAP AND ENTEBTAININQ BOOEiS 
FOB CHILDBEN. 

The Story of the Three Bears. 17th Edition. With 

Illustrations, oblong, 6d. sewed. 

The Great Bear's Story; or, The Vizier and the 

Woodman. With Illustrations, oblong, 6d. sewed. 

An Hour at Bearwood; or, The Wolf and the Seven 

Kids. With Illustrations, oblong, 6d. sewed. 

The Three Bears and their Stories; being the above 

stories in 1 vol. With numerous Illustrations, oblong, 2s. cloth, 
lettered. 

The Ugly Duck. By Hans Andersen. Versified; 

and dedicated to the Readers of ' The Three Bears.' Four Illustra- 
tions by Weigi^, oblong, 6d. sewed. 



The Lessons of My Farm: A Book for Amateur 

Agriculturists; being an Introduction to Farm Practice in the 

Culture ot Crops, the Feeding of Cattle, Management of the Dairy, 

Poultrj, Pigs, and in the Keeping of Farm-work Records. By 

Robert Scott Bu&1!(, one ot tYin K»\i\Mst% of 'Book of Farm 

Buildings,* With numerous tftuatwfcSons. tca.^ . ^. oVAJti. 
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The Fables of Babrius. Translated into English Verse 

from the Text of Sir G. Oornewall Lewis. By the Bev. James 
Davies, some time Scholar of Lincohi Coll. Oxford. Fcap. cloth 
antique, elegantly printed, price 6s. 

"*Who wai Babrius?" The reply may not improbably startle the 'reader. 
Babrius was the real, original JBaop. Nothing is so fabulous about the fables of our 
childhood as their reputed authorship.' — Dailt Nkws. 

* The JSsop of our boyhood is dethroned, and his sceptre taken from him, by no 
less a disenchanter than Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
. . . Here stands the fact that .£8op was not the author of the world-famed fables, 
but that the real fabricator was one Babrius. ... So Babrius has been finally set up 
to rule over the realm of early fables, and iElsop passes into the category of myths 
or plagiarists, according to the evidence.' — Illostratxd Lokdon News. 

' A fable- book which is admirably adapted to take the place of the imperfect 
collections of ^sopian wisdom which have hitherto held the first place in our 
juvenile libraries.' — Hbbkfoss Tucks. 

Every Man's Own Lawyer: A Handy-Book of the 

Principles of Law and Eq^uity. By a Babbisteb. ! Second Edition, 
in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, price 68. 8d. (Saved at every Consultation), 
post free. Comprising, the Bights and Wrongs of Individuals, Mer- 
cantile and Commercial Law, Criminal Law, Parish Law, County 
Court Law, Game Laws ; the Laws of 

Bankruptct. 
Bbts and Waobrs. 

BlLU OF EXCHANOB. 

Contracts. 

COPTRIOHTS AND FaTSNTS. 



Insurances 

Libel and Sijinder. 

Marriaob and Divorcb. 

Merchant Shippino. 

mortoaoes. 

Also Law for 

Gas Companies. 

Friendly Societies. 

Cler^men. 

Medical Practitioners. 

Bankers. 

Surgeons. 

Authors and Artists. 

Publishers. 

Farmers. 

Contractors. 

Sportsmen. 

Gamekeepers. 

Farriers and Horsedealers. 



setti.ements. 
Trespass, Nuisances, Etc. 
Warranty. 

Wiu.^ and Aoreements. 
Etc. etc. 



Auctioneers,HouseAgents. 

Tradesmen. 

Innkeepers, &c. 

Bakers, Millers, &c. 

Pawnbrokers. 

Printers. 

Surveyors. 

Carriers. 

Constables. 

Brokers. 

Seamen. 

Soldiers. 

&c. &c. 



Landlord and Tenant. 
Master and Servant. 
Husband and Wife. 
Executors and Trustees. 
Guardian and Ward. 
Married Women and In- 
fants. 
Partners and Agents. 
Lender and Borrower. 
Debtor and Creditor. 
Purchaser and Vendor. 
Joint Stock Comi)anie8. 
Hallway Companies. 

Science Elucidative of Scripture, and not antago- 
nistic to it. Being a Series of Essays on — 1. Alleged Discrepancies j 
2. The Theories of the Geologists nd Figure of the Earth ; 3. The 
Mosaic Cosmogony; 4. Miracles in general — Views of Hume and 
Powell; 5. The Miracle of Joshua— Views of Dr. Colenso: The 
Supernaturally Impossible ; 6. The Age of the Fixed Stars — their 
Distances and Masses. By Professor J. B. Touno-, Author of ' A 
Course of Elementary Mathematics,' &c. &c. Fcap. Syo. price 5s. 
cloth lettered. 

* A scholarlike and orthodox little volume, ably handling those scientific difficul- 
ties, started by certain writers of the present period, as opposing serious objections 
to certain portions of the Bible. The shallow but dangerous theories of Dr. Colenso 
are treated by Mr. Young in a calm but clever manner .... Every unbiassed 
reader of average understanding, after perusal of the volume, must be satisfied that 
the author has succeeded in vindicating its title.'->MoRRiNO Advkrtisbr. 

* Professor Young's examination of the early verses of Genesis, in connection with 
modem scientific hypotheses, is excellent.'— Enolish Chdbchmak. 

* Distinguished by the true spirit of scientific inquiry, by great knowledge, by 
keen logical ability, and by a style peculiarly clear, easy, and energetic' 

No vooirvoRinsT. 
' No one can rise from its perusal without being impressied ''hW.Vl «k iKoaib ^1 ^^^ 
singular weakness of modem scepticism.'— B\viv«sli&.KQKi\iai^. 
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WOBES BY THE REV. WM. HARBISON, 

SXiCTOB OF BIBCH. 

The Tongfae of Time ; or, The Language of a Church 

Clock. By William Habbiboit, A.M. of Brazenose College, Ox- 
ford ; Domestic Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge ; 
Bector of Birch, Essex. Sixth Edition, with beautifid Frontispiece, 
fcp. 3s. cloth, gut edges. 

The Shepherd and his Sheep; An Exposition of the 

Twenty-third Psalm. Second Edition, enlai^ed, fcp. 2s. 6d. doth. 

Consecrated Thoughts; or, A Few Notes from a 

Christian Harp. Second Edition, corrected, fcp. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Sermons on the Commandments; Preached in the 

Chapel of the Magdalen Hospital. Second Edition, fop. 4s. cloth. 



Hours of Sadness ; or. Instruction and Comfort for 

the Mourner : Consisting of a Selection of Devotional Meditations, 
Instructive and Consolatory Reflections, Letters, Prayers, Poetry, 
Ac, from various Authors, suitable for the bereaved Christian. 
Second Edition, fcp. 4s. 6d. cloth. 



Sidney Grey ; a Tale of School Life. By the Author 

of ' Mia and Charlie.' Second Edition, with Six beautiftd Illustra- 
tions. Fcap. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Do yon Give it Up ? A Collection of the most Amusing 

Conundrums, Biddies, &c., of the day. Pcap. price Is. cloth limp. 

The Instant Reckoner. Showing the Value of any 

Quantity of Goods, including Fractional Parts of a Pound Weight, 
at any price from One Farthing to Twenty Shilling; with an 
Introduction, embracing Copious Notes of Coins, Weights, Mea- 
sures, and other Commercial and Useful Information ; and an Ap- 
pendix, containing Tables of Interest, SaJiuries, Commission, &o. 
24mo. Is. 6d. cloth, or 2s. strongly bound in leather. 

Indispenaable to every honsekeeper. 



CHEAP AND PORTABLE LITERATURE. 
The Pocket English Classics. 32mo. neatly printed, 

in Illuminated Wrappers, price Sixpence each. 

The following are now ready : — 

The Vicab op Wakefield. , Coleridge's Ancieitt Maeiitbr. 
Goldsmith's Poetical Works, j Walton's Complete Angler, 
Falconer's Shipwreck. Part I. 

Rasselas. Walton's Complbib Angler, 

Sterne's Sentimental Journey. I Part 11. 



Locke on the Understanding. 
Thomson's Seasons, 
jNCBBALD'a Nature and Art. 

BLOOMFIELD'a FARMER'S BOT. 

ScoTT'a Lady op thb Lass. \Okx*^ Yilbles. 
Scott's Lay. \T?Ani* asi> ^Tasvsvk. 



Elizabeth: or. The Exiles. 
Cowper's Task. 
Pope's Essay and Blair's Grave 
Gray and Collins. 
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DELAMOTTE'S WORKS 

ON ILLUMINATION, ALPHABETS, &c. 

A Primer of the Art of Illiiinination, for the use of 

Beginners, with a B>udimentary Treatise on the Art, Practical 
Directions for its Eiercise, and numerous Examples taken from 
Illuminated MSS.. and beautifully printed in ^old and colours. By 
P. Delamotte. Small 4to. price 98. cloth antique. • 

* A h&ndy book, beautifally illnstnited ; the text of which is well written, and 

calculated to be useful The examples of ancient MSS. recommended to the 

student, which, with much good benae.tne author chooses from collections accessible 
to all, are selected with Judgment and knowledge, as well as taste.' — Athxh jsdm. 

* Hodestly called a Primer, this little book has a good title to be esteemed a 
manual and guide-book in the study and practice of tlie different styles of letter- 
ing used by the artistic transcribers of past centuries.... An amateur may with this 
silent preceptor learn the whole art and mystery of illumination.' — Spectatok. 

*■ The volume is very beautifully got up, and we can heartily recommend it to the 
notice of those who wish to become proficient in the art.'— English Chvrchhak. 

*■ We are able to recommend Mr. Delamotte's treatise. The letterpress is modestly 
but judiciously written ; and the illustrations, which are numerous and well chosen, 
are beautifully printed in gold and colours.'— EccutsioLoeisT. 

The Book of Ornamental Alphabets, Ancient and 

Mediteval, from the Eighth Century, with Numerals. Including 
Gothic, Church-Text, large and 8mall ; German, Italian, Arabesque. 
Initials for Illumination, Monograms, Grosses, &c., &c., for the use 
of Architectural and Engineering Draughtsmen, Missal Painters, 
Masons, Decorative Painters, Lithographers, Engravers, Carvers, 
Ac. &c. Collected and Engraved by F. Delamotte, and printed in 
Colours. Fourth Edition, royal 8vo. oblong, price 4s. clotn. 

' A well-known engraver and draughtsman has enrolled in this useful book the 
result of many years' study and research. For those who insert enamelled sen- 
tences round gilded chalices, who blazon shop legends over shop-doors, who letter 
church walls with pithy sentences from the Decalogue, this book will be useful. 
Mr. Delamotte's book was wanted.' — ATHKNiEUii. 

Examples of Modern Alphabets, Plain and Ornamen- 
tal. Including German, Old Englishj Saxon, Italic, Perspective, 
Greek, Hebrew, Court Hand, Engrossing, Tuscan, Riband, Gothic, 
Rustic, and Arabesque, with several original Designs, and Numerals. 
Collected and Engraved by F. Delamotte, and printed in Colours. 
Royal 8vo. oblong, price 4s. cloth. 

* To artists of all classes, but more especially to architects and engravers, this very 
handsome book will be invaluable. There is comprised in it every possible shape 
into which the letters of the alphabet and numerals can be formed, and the talent 
which has been expended in the conception of the various plain and ornamental 
letters is wonderful.' — Standard. 

Medieeval Alphabet and Initials for Illnminators. 

By F. G. Delamotte. Containing 21 Plates, and Illuminated Title, 
printed in Gold and Colours. With an Introduction by J. Willis 
£eookb. Small 4to. 6s. cloth gilt. 

' A volume in which the letters of the alphabet come forth glorified in gilding and 
all the colours of the prism interwoven and intertwined and intermingled, some- 
times with a fort of rainbow arabesque. A poem emblazoned in these characters 
would be only comparable to one of those delicious love letters symbolised in a 
bunch of flowers well selected and cleverly arranged.'— Suir. 

The Embroiderer's Book of Design, containing Initials, 

Emblems, Cyphers, Monograms, Ornamental Borders, Ecclesiastical 
Devices, Mediaeval and Modern Alphabets and National Emblems. 
By F. Lelamotte. Printed in Colours. Obloii<j^ TQ^^i%<<^. 'ia.^s^, 
in ornamental boards. 
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THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

M. de Fivas* Works for the Use of CollegeSj Schools, 

and Private Students. 

The attention of Schoolmasters and Heads of Colleges is respeetAiUy requested to 
the fuUowing eminently useful series of French class-books, which have enjoyed an 
unprecedented popularity. A detailed prospectus will be sent on application. 

De Fivas* New Grammar of French Grammars; 

comprising the substance of all the most approved French Gram- 
mars extant, but more especially of the standard work ' La Gram- 
maire des Grammaires/ sanctioned by the French Academy and 
the University of Paris. With numerous Exercises and Examples 
illustrative of every Rule. By Dr. V. de Fiva8, M.A., F.E.I.S., 
Member of the Grammatical bociety of Paris, &c. &c. Twenty- 
second Edition, price 3s. 6d. handsomely bound. 

* At once the simplest and most complete Grammar of the French language. To 
the pupil the effect is almost as if he looked into a map, so well-defined u the course 
of study as explained by M. de Fivas.' — ^Litkbabt Gazisttje. 

•*• A BLey to the above, price 38. 6d. 

De Fivas* New Guide to Modem French Conver- 
sation ; or, the Student and Tourist's French Vade-Mecum ; con- 
taining a Comprehensive Vocabulary, and Phrases and Dialogues on 
every useful or interesting topic ; tc^ether with Models of Letters, 
Notes, and Cards; and Comparative Tables of the British and 
French Coins, Weights, and Measures: the whole exhibiting, in a 
distinct manner, the true Pronunciation of the French Language. 
Thirteenth Edition, 18mo. price 2s. 6d. strongly half-bound. 

* Youlez Tons nn guide aussi sur qu' infallible pour apprendre la langue Fran^aise, 
prenez le Guide de M. de Fivas : c'est Tindispensable manuel de tout Stranger.' 

L'Impaktiax.. 

De Fivas, Beantes des Ecrivains Fran9ais, Anciens 

et Modernes. Ouvrage Classique 4 Tusage des Coll^cces et des 
Institutions. Dixidme Edition, augroent^e de Notes Historiques, 
G^ographiques, PhiloHophiques, Litt^raires, Grammaticales, et Bio- 
grapbiques. Tenth Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

* An elegant volume, containing a selection of pieces in both prose and verse, 
which, while it furnishes a convenient reading book for the student of the French 
language, at the same time affords a pleasing and interesting view of French litera- 
ture.' — Obsbktkr. 

De Fivas, Introdnction it la Langue Fran^aise; 

ou. Fables et Contes Choisis ; Anecdotes Instructives, Faits M^mo- 
rables. &c. Avecun Dictionnaire de tons les Mots traduits en 
Anglais. A I'usage de la jeunesse, et de ceux qui commencent k 
apprendre la langue Fran^ise. Sixteenth Edition, 12mo. 2s. Cd. 
bound. 

* By far the best first French reading book, whether for schools or adult pupils.* 

Tait's Maoazinb. 

De Fivas, Le Tresor National; or', Guide to the 

Translation of English into French at sight. Second Edition, 12mo. 
2s. 6d bound. 



Le * Tr^Bor National * consists of idiomatieal and conversational phrases, anec- 
dotes told and untold, and scraps from various English writers, and is especially 
Intended to produce hy practice, in those who learn French, a facility in expressing 
themgelves in that language. 

*0* A Key to the above. 12too. 2.a. c\ot\v. 
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THE FRENCH LANGUAGE— conftnuedl 
La Bagatelle : Intended to Introduce Children of Five 

or Six Years old to some Knowledge of the French Langua^. 
Kevisedby Mij>amb N. L. New and cheaper Edition, much im- 
proved, and embellished with entirely new cuts, 18mo. price 2s. 6d. 
bound and lettered. 

This little work is recommended to parents and others engaged in the education 
of young children, as well adapted for familiarising their pupils with the construc- 
tion and sounds of the French language, conveying at the same time excellent moral 
lessons. 

' An easy and familiar French book for children of tender years— so attractire as 
to create in their young minds a liking for the language — prepares them by stow 
and easy advances for the higher work of the grammar — and gives them an inductive 
faculty for discerning French idioms and peculiarities of construction.* 

Educational Gazbttb. 

* A very nice book to be placed in the hands of children ; likely to command their 
attention by its beautiftil embellishments.' — Patbrs for thb Schooucastbs. 

* A well-known little book, revised, improved, and adorned with some very pretty 
new pictures. It is, indeed, French made very easy for very little children.' 

Thb School and thk Tbachbr. 

Le Brethon^s French Grammar: A Guide to the 

French Language. By J. J. P. Lb Bsethoit. Revised and Cor- 
rected by L. Sakdibb, Professor of Languages. Twelfth Edition, 
8vo. 432 pages, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

VOCABULAIBi; SYMBOLIQTJB ANGLO-PRANCAIS. 

Pour les El^ves de tout .^ge et de tout Degr^ ; dans lequel les Mots les 
plus utiles sont enseign^ par des Illustrations. Par X. C. BiAGONOT, 
Professeur de la Langue Franpaise. 

A Symbolic French and English Vocabnlary. For 

students of eveiy Age, in all Classes ; in which the most Useful and 
Common Words are taught by Illustrations. By L. C. BiAGONOT, 
Professor of the French Language. The Illustrations comprise, 
embodied in the text, accurate representations of upwards of 850 
different objects, besides nine whole-page copper-plates, beautifully 
executed, each conveying, through the eye, a larpe amount of in- 
struction in the French Language. Eighth Edition, considerably 
improved, with new plates substituted, 4to. 5s. cloth. 

i9* This work in the Anglo-French form having been extensively adopted, not 
onlyin Great Britain and on the Continent, but also in America, the publishers have 
determined to adapt it to other languages, and, bv producing it in a more portable 
form, to render it equally suitable to the Tourist and th« Q«neral Scholar. A 
German and Jbinglish JBditiou is now ready, price 6s. doth. 
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THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

Tuchmann — ^A Practical Grammar of the German 

Language, for School and Self-Tuition ; with an Appendix, contain- 
ing Commercial Letters, Ac. By L. M. Tuchmann, formerly 
Teacher at the Cit7 Commercial and Scientific School, Ac &o. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. doth. 

Symbolisches Englisch-Dentsches W5rterbnch: the 

Symbolic Anglo-German Vocabulary; adapted from Bagonot's 
' Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo-Fraucais.' Edited and Bevised by 
Falck Lbbahn, Ph. Dr., Author of 'German in One Volume,' 
•The German Self- Instructor/ &c. With 850 woodcuta, ^xsd^ »5gpi<» 
ftdl'page lithographic plates, Svo. fta. xedi c^QiOft.,V*^««^^ 
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THE GERMAN LANGUAGE— conftiti««rf. 

Dr. Falck LehahrCa Popular Series of German 

School-Books. 

* A$ am eAieaiitmal writer in the Oerman tongue^ Dr. Ldtahn stcatds alone; none 
ether hae made even a dietant approtuch to him. The maonitude and value of his 
eervicee have been acknowledged ly the PvbUc Frees toon extent and with a unanimity 
qf which there is no exampfe^BRiTisH Stavdard. 

Lebahn^s First German Course. Second Edition. 

Crown 8to. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

* It ia hardly poctible to have a dmpler or better book for beginnen In Oerman.* 

ATHKKiBITM. 

* It ia really what it profenef to be—a simple, clear, and condae introduoiion to 
the Oerman language t one, too, which will be equally useftil to the aelf-inatructing 
Btudent and the member of a Oerman claaa.' — C&iTic. 

Lebahn's Ctermaii Language in One Volnme. Sixth 

Edition, containing-— L A Practical Grammar, \nth Exercises to 
every Bule. II. Undine ; a Tale : by Db la Mottb FouQUfe, with 
Explanatory Notes of all difficult words and phrases. III. A 
Vocabulary of 4600 Words, synonymous in English and German. 
Crown 8yo. 8s. doth. With Key, lOs. 6d. Key separate, 2s. 6d. 

* Thia ia the beat Oerman grammar that haa yet been pnbliahed.' 

MoRKivo Post. 

* Had we to re commence the atudy of Oerman, of all the Oerman grammara 
whioh we have examined— and they are not a few— we ahould onhealtatuigly aay, 
Falck Lebahn'a ia the book for ua.*— Eddcatioval Tijibs. 

Lebahn's Edition oi Schmid's Henry Yon Eichen- 

fels. With Vocabulary and Familiar Dialogues. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. clotn. 

* Equally with Mr. Lebahn'a previoua publicationa, excellently adapted to aaaiat 
aelf-exercise in the Oerman language.'— ^pbctator. 

'Mr. Lebahn ha* done hia work in hia usual clever, painstaking, and (to the 
student) profitable atyle.*— Chdbch aso Statb Oazbttx. 

Lebahn's First German Reader. Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

* An excellent elementary work.*— Scitoat Times. 

* Like all Lebahn's works, most thoroughly practical.* — BRiTAirinA. 

* An admirabto book for beginners, which Indeed may be used without a master.* 

Lbacku. 

Lebahn^s Ctennan Classics ; with Notes and Complete 

Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. price Ss. 6d. each, cloth :— 

PETEK SCHLEMIHL, the Shadowless Man. By Chamisso* 
EGMONT. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Gobthb. 
WILHBLM TELL. A Drama, in Five Acts, by Schillee. 
GOETZ VON BERLICHINGBN. A Drama. By Goethe. 
PAGENSTREICHE, a Page's Frolics. A Comedy, by Kotzebub. 
EMILIA GALOTTI. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Lbsbuto. 
UNDINE. ATale,byFouQU^. 
SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 

*Theae editiona are prepared for the uae of learnera who read without a maater t 
and they will be foimd convenient for that purpose. In each, the text is followed 
by a glossary, whei«in not only the aense of every particular phraae, but alao tht 
dictionary meaning of most of the several words, is given in good English. With 
such aida, a atudent will find no difficulty in these mastorpieoes.'— AxHBVJtCM. 

Zebalm*a Oerman Copy-Book : being a Series of Exer- 
cises in Germaa P«nman&Mp, XMwatVt^ «q!Scwi^ on SteeL 4to. 
2a, ed. sewed. 
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THE GEEMAN LANGUAGE— conjJewM^d 

Lebahn's Exercises in German. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

cloth. 

* A yolume of ** Exercisei in German,** including in itself all the Tocabulariei 
they require. The book is well planned ; the selections for translation from German 
into Englbh, or fh>m English into German, being sometimes curioualy well suited 
to the purpose for which they are taken.*— Examikxr. 

Lebahn's Self-Instmctor in German. Crown Svo. 

6s. 6d. cloth. 

* One of the most amusing elementary reading-books that ever passed under our 
hands.* — Joun Bpll. 

* The student could have no guide superior to Mr. Lebahn.* 

LiTBBABT GAZBtTX. 



Nicholson and Rowbotham's Practical System of 

Algebra. Designed for the use of Schools and Private Students. 
Seventh Edition, 12mo. 300 pages, 3s. 6d. bound. 

Technical Memory. The Historical Lines of Dr. 

Geey*s Technical Memory. With various additions, chiefly as they 
apply to Modem History. Sixth Edition, Is. sewed. 

O'Gorman's Intuitive Calculations ; the most Concise 

Methods ever published. Designed for the use of all classes — 
Bankers, Brewers, Engineers, Land Surveyors, Manufacturers, 
Merchants, Wine and Spirit Merchants, Timber Merchants, Pro- 
fessors, Teachers, &c. With an Appendix on Decimal Computation, 
Coins, and Currency. By Daniel O'Goeman. 22nd Edition, 
revised. 30th thousand, crown Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

O'Gorman^s Orig^al and Comprehensive System 

of Self-instructing Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry. New 
Edition, Svo. price 6s. cloth. 

O'Gorman's Prince of Wales's New Table-Book, 

compiled from the * Intuitive Calculations ;' embracing all the 
Tables in Money, Weights, and Measures, necessary for the Arith- 
metician: with Tables of Decimal Coins. New Edition, 8d. stitched. 

Marcus' Latin Grammar. — A Latin Grammar. By 

the Rev. Lewis Mabcub, M.A., Queen's College, Camb idge, In- 
cumbent of St. Paul's, Pinsbury, and formerly Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Holbeach. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Marcus' Elementary Latin. A Delectus of Progressive 

Exercises in Construing and Composition, adapted to the Rules of 
Syntax. By the Rev. L. Mabcus, M.A., Author of 'A Latin 
Grammar.' 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Chronological Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns, 

Dates, Battles, Treaties, &c. Porming an easy Artificial Memory 
for the Study of Universal History, from the Christian Era to 
the Present Time. By S. M. Ruffiit. 2nd Edition, 4to. 3s. 6d. 
cloth limp. 

Events to be Remembered in the History of Eng- 
land. By Chablbs Selby. Twenty-fifth (School) Edition. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 
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"WOBES IN BNaiNEEBING, ABOHITEOTUBE, 
MECHANICS, SCIENCE, &0. 

THE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and ART. 
Ezhibitinff the most important ImproTementf and DiacoTeriei of the past 
year in Mechanics and the UsoU Arts, Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, 
2oolor]r and Botany, Oeolosy and MineraloKy, Meteorology and Astronomy. By 
JoBK TiMBs,F.8.A. (Published Annually.) 

i9* This woric records the proceedings of the principal scientific societies, and is 
indispensable for such as wish to possess a futliAil picture of the latest novelties of 
science and the arts. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY SCIENCES ; framed 
fh)m Ck>ntributions of Officers of the diffierent Services, and edited by a Com- 
mittee of t he Corps of Royal Knjj:ineer8. S vols, royal 8vo. upwards of SOO En^ravinm 
and Woodcuts, in extra cloth boards, and lettered, £i. 10s. t or may be had in six 
separate parts, paper boards. 

THE HIGH - PRESSURE STEAM-ENGINE. By Dr. 
Ernst Ai.bai(, Practical Machine Maker, Flau, Mecklenbure. Translated 
from the German, by Wiluak Fox.a, C.E.,F.B.A.S., Assoc Inst. CIjS. 8vo. with 
S8 fine Plates, I6s. 6d. cloth. 

A PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL ESSAY on 
OBLIQUE BRIDGES. With 18 large Folding Plates. By Gsorob W. Bcck, 
M.Inst. C.E. SecondEdition, corrected by W.H.Barix>w,M. Inst. C.E. Imperial 
8vo. ISs. cloth. 

THE PRACTICAL RAILWAY ENGINEER By G. Drts- 
DALB Dkmpsbt, Civil Engineer. Fourth Edition, revised and greatly extended. 
With 71 •louble quarto Plates, 78 Woodcuts, and Portrait of O. .SrspHaNsoi*. One 
large vol. 4to. £8. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

ON IRON SHIP-BUILDING ; with Practical Examples and 
Details, in Twenty-four Plates, together with Text containing Descriptions, 
.>Ianations, and General Remarks. By John Grantham, C.E., Consulting Engi- 
neer, and Naval Architect. Second Edition, Atlas of Plates, with separate Text, XI . Ss. 

A TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
LEYRLLING. By Frbdbrick W. Sihms, M. Inst. C.E. Fourth Edition, 
with the Addition of Mr. Law's Practical Examples for setting out Railway Curves, 
and Mr. Trautwine's Field Practice of Laying out Circular Curves. With 7 Plates 
and numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. 8s. 6d. doth. 

(9* Trautwine on Lajring out Circular Curves is also sold separately, price 88. sewed* 

PRACTICAL TUNNELLING. By Frederick W. Simms, 
M. Inst. C.E. Recond Edition, with Additions by W. Davis Hassoxx, C.£. 
Imperial 8vo., numerous Woodcuts and 16 Folding Plates, £1. Is. cloth. 

TABLES for the PURCHASING of ESTATES, Annuities. 
Advowsons. &c., and for the Renewing of Incases ; also for Valuing Reversionary 
Estates, Deferred Annuities, next Presentations, &c. By Wiu.iam Imwood, Architect. 
Seventeenth Edition, with Considerable additions. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the PRACTICE of 
DESIGNING, MEASURING, and VALUING ARTIFICERS' WORK; 
with 43 Plutes and Woodcuts. Edited by Edward Dobson, Architect and Surveyor. 
Second Edition, with Additions on Design, by £. Laov Gabbbtt, Architect. One Vol. 
8vo. extra cloth, 98. 

A GENERAL TEXT-BOOK, for the Constant Use and 
Reference of Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Solicitors, Auctioneers, Land 
Agents, and Stewards. Bv Edward Ryob, Civil Engineer and Land Surveyor; to 
which are added several Chapters on Agriculture and Landed Property. By Professor 
DoNAu>soN. One large thick vol. 8vo. with numerous Engravinga, £1 . 8s. cloth. 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES of CARPENTRY. 
By Thomas Trbdooij>, Civil Enrineer. Illustrated by Fifty-three Engravings, 
a Portrait of the Author, and several woodcuts. Fourth Edition. Edited by Fbter 
Barlow f F.R.S. One large Volume, ito. £2. 2s. in extra cloth. 

rriNrS to young architects. By George Wight- 

Jl W7C V, Arch ftect, Author of '' The PaVaoe oiS Ax<&\A\«c\»xa;^ «ta. ««fiond Edition, 
with numerouM Woodcuts, Svo. extra cloth, 7b. 
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"WOBKS IN ENGINEEBING, &<i.'-c(mtinued, 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP COM 
FANION: ccmprising a srreat variety of the most useftil Rules in Mechanical 
Science, with numerous Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Results. Ry W. 
TRMF1.ET0N, Author of ' The Engineer's Common-Place Book,* &c Seventh Edition, 
with 1 1 Plates. I2rao. price 5s. bound and lettered. 

THEORY of COMPOUND INTEREST and ANNUITIES, 
with TABLES of LOGARITHMS for the more difficult computations of In- 
terest, Discount. Annuities, &c., in all their Applications and Uses for Mercantile and 
State Purposes. By F. Tboman, of the Soci6te Cr^t Mobilier, Paris. 12mo. cloth, 
price ifc. 

THE ENGINEER'S, ARCHITECrS, and CONTRAC- 
TOR'S POCKET BOOK (Lockwood and Co.'s, formerly Wbalk's), published 
Annually. With Diary of Events and Data connected with Engineering:, Architec- 
ture, and the kindred Sciences. The present year's Volume is much improved by 
the addition of various useflil articles. With 8 Copperplates, and numerous Wood- 
cuts, in rsan tuck, gilt edges, 6fl. 

THE BUILDER'S and CONTRACTOR'S PRICE BOOK 
(LocKwooo and Co.'s. formerly Wbaj:.r's), published Annually. Containintr the 
latest prices for work in all branches of the Building Trade, with items numbered for 
easy reference. 12mo. cloth boards, lettered, 4s. 

THE TIMBER MERCHANT'S and BUILDER'S COM- 
PANION. Containing new and copious TABLES, &c. By William Dowaino, 
Timber Merchant, Hull. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth. 

A SYNOPSIS of PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. Alpha- 
betically Arranged. Desizned as a Manual for Travellers, Architects, 
Surveyors, Engineers, Students, Naval « officers, and other Scientific Hen. By the 
Rev. John Carb, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
18mo. cloth, 5s. 

THE CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE ; or, Book of Lines 
for Carpenters, founded on the late Pbtpr Nicholson's standard work. A New 
Edition, revised by Arthur Asbpitfl, Arch. F.S.A. ; together with Practical Rules 
on Drawing, by Gbobob Pynb, Artist. With 74 Plates, ito. price 4 1 Is ■ cloth. 

'rREATISE on the STRENGTH of TIMBER, CAST 

I IRON, MALLEABLE IRON, and other Materials. By Pbtbr Barlow,F.R.S. 



V.S., Hon. Mem. Inst. C.E., &c. A New Edition, by J. F.Heather, M. A., of the Boyal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, with Additions by Prof. Willis, of Cambridge. With 
Nine Illustrations, Bvo. 16fl. cloth. 



MATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN ; bein^ a Com- 
monplace Book of Pure and Mixed Mathematics, for the Use of Civil Engineers, 
Architects, and Surveyors. By Olinthos Greoory, LL.D. Enlarged by Henry 
Law. Fourth edition, revised, by J. R. Yoono, Author of * A Course of Mathe- 
matics,' Stc. With 13 Plates, 8vo. £\ Is. cloth. 

THE LAND VALUER'S BEST ASSISTANT, bein^j 
Tables on a very much improved Plan, for Calculating the Value of Estates. Bv 
K. HoDsoN, Civil Engineer. New Edition, with Additions and Corrections, 4s. bound. 

A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY. Including Galvanism. 
Magnetism. Dia-Magnetism, Electro- Dynamics, Magno-^lectricity, and the 
Electric Telegraph. By Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at 
St. George's Hospital. Fourth Edition, entirely re-written, illustrated by 50O Wood- 
cuts, 8vo. 4\ 4s. cloth. Sold also in Two Parts i Part I. Electricity and Galvanism, 8 vo. 
16fl. cloth. Part II. Magnetism and the Electric Telegraph, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

DESIGNS and EXAMPLES of COTTAGES, VILLAS, 
and COUNTRY HOUSES. Being the Studies of Eminent Architects and 
Builder8,con8istingof Plans, Elevations, and Perspective Views ; with approximate 
Estimates of the cost of each. 4to. 67 Plates, XI Is. cloth. 

THE APPRAISER. AUCTIONEER, and HOUSE- 
AGENT'S POCKET ASSISTANT. By Johm Wbbblbb, Valuer. 24mo. cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL RULES on DRAWING, for the Operative 
Builder, and Young Student in Architecture. By Georor Pynb, Author of 
' A Rudimentary Treatise on Perspective for Beginners.' With U Plateu., <v^. 
78. fid. boards. 
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New Book by one of the Contributors to * The Reasoh 
Why^ Series, and Assistant Editor of ^The Dic- 
tionary of Daily Wanted 

Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 884 Sb> 6<L doth. 

The Historical Finger-Fost: A Handy Book of 

Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Oognomeiis, Allusions, &c., in connection 
with Universal History, ^y Edwabd SHiLXOif, Assistant Editor 
of ' The Dictionaxy of Daily Wants,' Ac. &c. 
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This book will be found to contain nearly three thousand explanatory 

articles, some idea of the raried nature of which may be gathered from the follow- 
ing list of its sections: — 

SiCTioirl. Wan, Battles,WaTal and Military Expeditions, ftc 2. Conspiracies, 
Plots, Kevolts, Tumults, Riots, Insurrections, ftc. 8. Factions, Political Parties, 
Secret Societies, Cliques, Coteries, fte. 4. I^nasties, Royal Houses, Noble and 
Illustrious Families, ftc. 5. Empires, Territorieii, Divisions, Forms of Govemmen t, 
ftc. 6. Dignities, Titles, Officers of State and Honour, fte. 7. Treaties, Conven- 
tions, Leagues, Convocations, Councils, Deliberative Assemblies, ftc. 8. Religious 
Sects and Denominations, Eccleniastical Orders, Divisions, ftc. 9. Philosophies, 
Systems, Doctrines, ftc. 10. Laws, Enactments, Codes, Constitutions, ftc. 11. 
Places, Provinces, Districts, Territories, ftc. X2. Races, Peoples, Classes, Tribes, 
ftc 18. Military Organisations. 14. Superstitions, Fables, Traditions, &c. 15. 
Romance, I/egend, Imagiuarv and Mysterious Personages. 16. Personal Epithets, 
Surnames, Distinguishing Titles, ftc. 17. National Epithets; Political, Classical, 
and Social Allusions. 18. Memorable Sayings, Mottoes, Party Criex, National 
Songs, Uymns, ftc. 19. Books of Faith, Records, Remarkable Publications, ftc. 
90. Literature, Art, Science, Discoveries, Inventions, ftc. 21. Insignia, Emblems, 
Orders of Knighthood, ftc 22. National Institutions, Customs, ftc. 23. Objects of 
Curiosity, Interest, and Wonder. 24. Epochs, Anniversaries, Sports, &c. 25. 
Prisons. Punishments, Penalties, Taxes, ftc. 26. Parliamentary Terms, Legal and 
Commercial Phrases, ftc. {Tht voholt rendered avetHable for inttant r^ertnee hff 
the addition ctf a copiou* Index.) 

Opinions of the Press, 

* A handy little volume, which will supply the place of '* Haydn's Dictionary of 
Dates" to many persons who cannot afford that work. Moreover, it contains some 
things that Haydn's book does not.*— Booksbllch. 

* It is to the historical student and antiquarian what *' Enquire Within " is to the 
practical housewife— not dispensing with stores of hard-acquired and well-digested 
knowledge, but giving that little aid which, in moments of hurry and business, is the 
true eoonomiser of time.*— YoLUirrxaR Sbkviob Gazbttb. 

* The idlest reader would find it convenient to have it within reach.' 

PUBUSUBS-S* CiRCULAB. 

' Really a very useful work t and, at the present day, when everybody is expected 
to be up m everything, as good a handy-book for cramming on the current subjects 
of conversation as any that we know. About 8000 subjects have all their place in 
this extraordinary collection, and although tersely given, the account of each is 
sufficient for ordinary purposes.'— Eba. 

' A very desirable companion, as containing a variety of information, much of 
which could only be got by diligent inquiry and research. . . . Deserves a place as 
a book of reference on the shelves of the study or library.* 

Naval akd Military Gazette. 

* Tills is a most useful book, but its title does not do it justice. A finger-post only 
points to what you want to arrive at, but in these pages are contained the very 
objects themselves. It is a very excellent collection, and we strongly recommend 
it to our readers as a cheap mine of useful information.' 

JotmiTAL OF HORTICULTURB. 

* The scope of the work is comprehensive ; its compilation must have required 
immense care ; and to persons who in miscellaneous TMding stumble on references 
to historical events, the details of which they would be glad to understand, it will 
prove a book always ready for use, and so arranged as to be turned to account 
without the slightest difficulty.'— Suxdat Timbs. 

' Mr. Shelton deserves well of those who really wish to undentand what they 
read.*— Spbctator. 

*Mr. Shelton's idea is good, and exceedingly well carried out. . . . The **His- 
torical Finger-Post ** must be seen to be appreciated.* — Art Jodrnal. 

* This most useAiI and admirably arranged handy-book will in most eases greatlv 
lighten the labour of investigation, and obviate st \Qin% asA Xftdious eearch through 
rtauminou* publications.*— Wksklt Timbs. 
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